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Alexander” 8 Succeſſors, 
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Sx 0 T; vn. — ne of Fen Firf into 


Traly ; ; where he fights two battles with the Romans, The 
character and conduct of Cimas. Secondly, into Sicily; 
and then into Italy again, Hrs third engagement with the ' 


Romans; wherein be is defeated. His expedition into Mas 
cedonia; of which he makes himſelf maſter for ſome time; 
after be had everthrown Antigonus, His expedition into 
Peloponneſus, He forms the ſiege of Sparta, but without 
ſucceſs. Is ſlain at that of Argos. The deputation from 
Philadelphus. to the _ and from the Romans to Pbila- 
delp bust. 


(a) YRRHUS, when he nel into Epirus, after 
he had entirely abandoned Macedonia, might 
have paſſed his days in tranquillity among his 

ſubjects, and enjoying the ſweets of peace, by governing 

his people agreeab ly to the rules of juſtice, But a diſpofi- 
tion ſo active and impetuous as his own, in conjunction 


(a) Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 3995-397 Park. I, P. 21, 22. 
Juſtin. 1. 18. c. 1, 2, 
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1 The HIS TOoR Y of 


with a reſtleſs and ardent ambition, was incapable of being 


at reſt itſelf, or ſuffering others to be ſo, This indiſpoſi- 7 
tion of and was, in reality, a raging fever, which knew | 
no intermiſſion. In a word, he grew infupportable to him- 

felf, and was continually flying himſelf in purſuit of foreign 

objects, and in following from country to country, a feli- 

city no where to be found. He therefore ſeized with joy, 

the firſt opportunity chat offered, for plunging himſelt. inte 

new affairs. MW: 

{b) The inhabitants of Tarentum were then at war 
with the Romans, and their own country not furniſhing 
them with generals of ſufficient abilities to oppoſe ſuch” 
formidable enemies, they turned their eyes toward Epirns, 
and diſpatched ambaſſadors thither, not only from them- 
ſelves, but from all the Greeks in Italy, with magnificent 
preſents for Pyrrhus, They had orders to tell him, that 
they wanted a leader of experience and reputation; that 
they had a competent number of good troops, and by only 
aſſembling the forces of the Lucanians, Meſſapians, Sam- 
nites, and Tarentines, were in a condition to bring an army 
of twenty thouſand Horſe, and thirty -five thouſand foot | 
into the field, The joy with which Pyrrhus received a 
propoſal ſo agreeable to his diſpoſition, and ſo conformable 
to his character, may be eaſily imagined, The Epirots, by 
his example, conceived a warm geſire and violent paſſion 
for this war. 

A Theſſalian, named Cineas, was then at the court of 
Pyrrhus, He was a man of great capacity, and having 
been the diſciple of Demoſthenes, was diſtinguiſhed from 
all the orators of that time, not only for coming the 
neareſt to the force and eloquence of that great maſter, 
but for having been moſt ſucceſsful in deriving from ſo 
excellent a ſchool, the ſolid principles, and beſt maxims of 
true politics, This perſon was much attached to Pyrrhus, 
who had employed him on embaſſies to ſeveral cities with 
whom he had negotiations to tranſact, ' Cineas, through 
the whole courſe of theſe employments, confirmed by his 


+» 


(% A.M. 3724. Ant. J. C. 280, 
|; „ v7 conduct, 
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— Arttx4anvrr's Succeſfors. 3 
| conduct, the, truth of this expreffion of Euripides, That 
the eloquence of an enemy is no leſs prevalent than his ſword. 
And Pyrrhus accordingly declared, that he had gained more 
cities by the eloquence of Cineas, than He could poſſibly 
have conquered by the force of arms, Fot this reaſon he 
entertained the greateſt eſteem for his perſon z conferred 
many honours upon him, and employed him in the moſt 
important affairs, A man of this character is always an 
85 ineſtimable treaſure, and would conſtitute the happineſs of 
| a prince and his people, were his counſels admitted to take 
lee 1 
. Cineas perceiving that Pyrrhus was 1 to vaſs into 
Italy, and finding him one day diſengaged from affairs, and 1 
in a temper not to be offended with innocent liberties, en- | „ 
tered into a free converſation with that prince, Tour majeſty A 
intends, ſaid he, to march. againſt the Romans; ſhould the 
gods be ſo gracious as to render you victorious, what advantage 
wvould you derive from your conqueſt ? Were the Romans once 
ſubdued by my arms, replied Pyrrhus, all Italy would then be 
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ours, Suppoſing ourſelves maſters of that. country, continued 
Cineas, how fhould we proceed next? Pyrrhus, who did not 
| yet perceive. his drift, continued, Sicily tuill then preſent 
| itſelf to us, and you know the importance of that iſland; - But 
will our expeditions, added Cineas, end. with the conqueſs of 
Sicily ? No, certainly, replied Pyrrhus, with an air of emo- | 

| tion, Can ave ſtop ſhort in ſo glorious a career? If the gods 

are pleaſed to crown us with ſucceſs, theſe would br only pres 1 

tudes ro more glorious enterprizes ? Carthage, with ail Africa, . 

1 


i 

a Macedonia, my antient domain, every province in Greece ſhall 
5 be part of our future conqueſts. - And when ⁊ue have conquered 
* all ꝛbe can, how ſhall we diſpoſe of ourſelues? Diſpoſe of 
> qur ſelves ? We will live at bur eaſe, Me will paſs whole 
f days in feaſts and agrecable converſation, and think of nothing 
| but enjoying our ſelves, Ab? my lord, interrupted Cineas, 


-o and what prevents us now rem living at caſe, making of feaſts, 

h celebrating feſtivals, and enjoying. all your. majeſty has men- 

1 tioned ®. Why ſhould wwe go ſo far in ſearch of an happineſs 

TY alrzady ip our power ;, and pay ſo dear IO what abe my now 
9 * rhe he trouble ? 
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joy; ; and, to render her miſerable, it 
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This difcourſe of Cineas affected, but not cortected Pyr- 


rhus. He could make no reaſonable objection to what he 


had heard; but his natural ardour, more affecting, more 
durable, paged him on in purſuit of a phantem of glory, 
that was always preſenting a deluſive and ſhining outſide 
to his view, and would not permit him to enjoy the leaſt 
repoſe, either by night or day: 

Monfieur Paſchal has conſidered this reflection of eee 
in the 20th chapter of bis thoughts, wherein he has ex- 
plained, in an admirable manner, the origin of the tumul - 
tuous employments of mankind, and of all the world calls 
diverſion or paſtime; The ew); ſays. that. great man, dif- 
covers nothing in herſelf that can furniſh her with con- 
tentment. Whatever ſhe beholds there, afflicts her when 
ſne conſiders it ſedately. This obliges her to have recourſe 
to external enjoyments, that the may lofe in them the re- 
membrance of her real ſtate. In this oblivion eonſiſts her 
it ſaffices to oblige hey 
to enter into, and converſe with herſelf, 158 

He then proceeds to juſtify the truth af this reflectiem 
by a variety of exanſples; after which he adds the follows 
ing remarks. When Cineas told Pyrrhus, who propoſed to 
live at eaſe when he had conquered a large part of the 
world, that it would be better for him to baften bis in» 


tended happineſs, by enjoying the repoſe in | his power, 


without going in queſt of it through ſuch a number of fa» 
tigues; he gave him a counſel that admitted of many diffi» 
be and which ſeemed almoſt as irrational as the deſign 
of that ambitious youth. Each ef them ſuppoſed, that 
man was capable of being ſatisfied with himſelf, and his 
preſent enjoyments, without filling up the void of his heart 
with imaęinary hapes, which is certainly: falſe. Pyrthus 
could not be happy, either before, or after he had con- 
quered the world; and perhaps the liſe of eaſe recommend- 
ed to him by his miniſter would have proved leſs ſatisfactory 
to him, than the hurry of; ns the wars 1 eden _o 
meditatret. 

It is certain, however, i 3 aer philoſopher, 


nor the conqueror, were in a condition to Knew the heart 
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of man to the bottom. Pyrrhus, therefore, immediately 
diſpatched Cineas to the Tarentines with a band of three 
_ thouſand, foot; ſoon after which. u large number of flat- 
| dortorn? d veſſels, galleys, and all forts of tranſport · ſhips 
arriving from Tarentum, he embarked on board that fleet 

twenty elephants, three thouſand. horſe; twenty thouſand 
1 foot; we houſe: aches, "ns Tos Hundred 

ers. N CC n bat 
All being ready, be fot Gall but wow In * adyunced 
into the open lea, a violent tempeſt roſe from the North, 
and drove him ont of, his courfe. The veſſel in which he 
Was yielded at fixſt-to the. fary of the ſtotm z but the care 
f the pilot and mariners was ar ie ſo-effeftnally; that 
e at laſt gained the coaſt-of; Italy, after a vdyage of infinite 

atigne. and danger, The other ſhips; were incapable: of 

holding the ſame. courſe, „At laſt a ſtrong gale ſprung up 
from the land, and the waves beat ſo violently againſt the 
head of the King? s ſhip, that they expected it to founder 
immediately. Pyrrhus did not heſitate a! moment in this 
extremity, but threw himſelf into the ſea, and was immes 
diately followed by his friends and guards, who were emus 
| Jous to ſave him at the hazard of their own lives; but 
the night, which happened to be extremely dark, and the 
impetuous burſting, of the waves upon the coaſt, from 
whence they were repelled witk a loud roar, made it very 


difficult for them to aſſiſt him za till at laſt the king, after 


he had ſtruggled. with the winds and waves for a conſideras 
ble part of the night, was. caſt, the next- morning, on the 
ſhore, the wind being then conſiderably: abated, - The long 
fatigue he had ſuſtained weakened him to ſuch a degree, 
that nothing but his courage, always great and invincible; 
mages him from ſinking under it, | 
In the mean time the Meſſapians, on mots coaſt the 
waves caſt him, haſtened to him with the utmoſt 
ares to tender him all the aſſiſtance in thgir power. 
They alſo went to meet ſome of his ſhips that eſcaped the 
ſtorm; but the cavalry they found on board were very ins 
nonfidemible i in number; The infantry, however, amounted 
to two e men, and had two elephants wich them. 
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Pyrbos; after ud ed ace them ed a body, 1 wen 


ditectly to Tarentum. 4 15 ap 
Cineas, as ſcon ds he eee Intheh of 1 4p 
prd>ch, advanced to bim with his trosfs af Pyrrhus, When 
he! arrived at Tarentuin, Was extremely ſurprized to find 
the inflabirants gold employed in pleafufés, which it was 
th*ir»dſuaF baſtorn 206d dlpe,- without the leaſt prudence 
or interruption : And they now took it for granted, that 
whilft Pyrrhus fought for :thewn, they might Quietly con- 
time” in their o Houſes, wely employed in bat hing, 
uſinng exquiſitel perfutnes, Aegerter. Pyr 
dich not intedd torla them under any Snſtraint, ail he Hall 
rede luodl inte gent hat his: (hips Were" ſafe, and till the 
greateſt part uf his army. Had jn l He thdh treated 
them 'hkeromodeterminas ts bs! their maſter. He began 
with ſhufting bp alt the pöblie garddfsgy and: places of exert 


viße, where he inhabitatrs ufdally entertained themfelves 


| Vöth news, änd regulated“ initary affaits" às they walked 
tagether. He alto foſpendes their feafts and public ſhewb, 
and was altogether as "ſevere upon: the affeinblies bf news2 
mongers. In a word, he. compelled them to take arms; 
and behavedrat all Hugebs and reviews with very inexoras 
ble ſeverity ad theſe who Failed” in their duty. In confe= 
quence df owhich ſeveral;9who had hever been accuftofned 
to ſo rigotous "diſcipline, withdrew froth the” city 3 think 
ing it awinſuppottable ſervitude, to be debarred from the 
full enjcyment of their effeminate plehſüres. ff 
Pyrrhus, about this tithe, [received information othat Les 
vinus the conſul Was advancing àxäinſt Mm with u powers 


fol army, and that be was then i Lucatia, Where: be ; 


burnt and deſtroyed all the country around him. T HO. 

the allies of Pyrrhus had Hot ſent hin ahy ſuecouts at that 
time, yet as he thought it very diſhondurable to permit 
the enemy to approach nearer” him, and eowmit their Ya 
vages in his view, he took the Feld” with the few troops 
he had; But before he entered upon any (hoſtilities, he 


diſpatched a herald to demand of the Romans, whether 
they would conſent, before the commencement of the war, 
do an amicable aecommeation of the Uifferences between 


them 
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| f his allies ; ; thinking it fufficient, at that” time, to poſt 

* body of fro s on the bank of the x, river, to. "oppoſe the 
Romans if they mould attempt to paſs; but this 'precau- 
tion was then too late, for the Roman infantry had already 


[- = 0 


glittering. on this fide of the river, and, their cavalry ad- 


reputation he had acquired did not exceed his merit, For 


AL ENA Sacceſſors. 7 
chem and the Sreeks of Tealy V. by ferring the 54 
affait to His judgment and d6cifioh ro which Levinus the 
conſul made this r epty; Dat the Roma); dritber robk 25 
b fot en arbvittr, Lee Em as” an ene; EIS 
© Pyrttius, üpdn rebeiving this anſwer, atlvaniced with Ks 
troops, and Encatþed in 4 plaiſ between the fries of Pait- 
doſia and Heraclea; and” when he Hedfd that the Romans 
wete very near Fim; and encamped ol the tier de ö the 
Kier Sftis, de thounted' his hörfe, and aßpröached the Page, 
t6 take a v e f their fituation, * When he faw the a 
Petrae 0 their 'trpop s; their act guards ; the" 
ordet oferved 5 | seren Y, and 1 e omg nch fituation 
of Nos 85. E Was aſtoniſhed at what ke faw; and 


* 


2555 7 


£45 "ho Bid he, the 45 ofition 0 theſe Barbaridhs 
ears Barbarous ; ; wwe ſhall ſee dobe bk 7 reft 4 wr g 
e 41 thrs appearance *, 4. And already y anxious f 

dhe ſucceſs of the future, he refolved to Wait the ret 
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Torded the Aream, and the cavalry paſſed, it where they 
Found ix praRticable, The advanced troops of Pyrrhus, 
therefors, not finding themſelves. ſtrong, and fearing t to de 
Tutrounded by their enemies, were obliged to join the main 

army with great precipitation; ſo that Pyrrhus, who ar 


Tived there a few moments before, with the reſt of his 


troops, had not time to dilpute the paſſage with the enemy. 


As ſoon as he faw-a great number of Roman bucklers, \. 


vancing toward him in fine order, he cloſed. his rank, and 
began the attack: The luftre an- beauty of his arms, 
which were very magnificent, diflinguiſbed him in a con- 
ſpicuous manner, and his actions made it evident, that the 


* Re Greeks confidered all ot ker nations as Bar barians and 
freated rhew artore I e. 11 05 105 x 54.4 - 4d & «423 


while | 
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all the reſt of t 


him, but won 


=: Alot. 


.while he ee. in the battle, without * his on | | 


perſon, and bore. down all before bim, he was attentive 
to the functions of a eneral ; and amidſt the greateſt dan- 
gers was perfectly cool, diſpatched his commands with as 
much tranquillity as ik he bad. been in his palace; and 
ſprung from place to place, to mme what 1 was amily, 


and ſuſtain thoſe wWho ſuffered moſt. 


During the beat of the engagement, one of the Ttaliah 
horſe, with a lance in his hand, ſingled out Pyrrhus from 
he troops, and followed wo with the ut · 
moſt ardour wherever he went z directing all 
tions by ofe . of the king And baving at laſt found 
{A favourable pportunity, * aimed a furious firoke at 
575 only, his horſe. At. the Tame time 
Leonatus of Macedon killed the Italian's "horle, Both 
horſes being down, Pyrrhus was immediate! 7 ſurrounded 
a troop of his friends, who carried him « ol „ and killed 
the Italian, who fought with great bravery. 
- This adventure taught Pyrrhus more precautibn than 
he had practiſed before, and obliged him to be more Care- 
ful of himſelf; , which is an indiſpenſible duty in a gene- 
ral, on whole welfare that of a whole army, depends, 
When he beheld his cavalry give way, he ordered his in- 
fantry to advance, and immediately drew. it up, Then 


Living his mantle and arms to Megacles, one of his friends, 


he put on thoſe of the latter, and vigorouſly charged the 


; Romans, who received him with great intrepidity. The 


battle was obſtinately diſputed on both ſides, and the 
victory long continued doubtful. Authors fay that each 
army gave way ſeven times, and as often returned to the 
charge. 


Pyrrhus, by changing his arms, tock 4 a proper Weiboz 


for the preſervation of his life; though” in the event, it 


almoſt proved fatal to him, and was on the point of 
wreſting the victory out of his hands. The enemies threw 
themſelves in throngs about Megacles, whom they took to 


be the king; and he was at laſt wounded by an horfe- - 


man, who left him upon the ſpot, after he had torn off 
kis arms and mantle, which he carried full ſpeed to Le- 


Bis own mo- 


vim 2 ; 


ALEXANDER 'Snecefſors; 0 
vinus the conful; and as he ſhewed chem to him, eried 
cut aleud, that" be had flain Pyrrhus. Theſr ſpeilv be. 
ing dorne in triumph through all the ranks, filled the 
Whole Roman army with ine xpreſſibie joy. An the field 
reſounde# with acelamations of victory, while” the Grecian 
troops were ſtruck - with Adee contternation an@ diſ- 


ä courage ment. at 


Pyrrhus, who enn the terrible effect of this miſ- 
take, flew bare-headed through all the lines, holding out 


=O the fame time bis Rand to the foldiers, and making 


himſelf known to them by his voice and geſtures. The 
battle was then renewed, and the elephants were chiefly 
inſtrumental in King the victory. For when Pyrthus 
ſaw the Romans broke by thoſe animals, and that the 
horſe, inſtead of approaching them, were 46 tetrifie that 
they ran away with their riders, he immediately led up 
the Theffafiar cavalry againſt them, while they were in 
coffufion,” and put them to Aight, after . made b 
gre flauglter of them. 

Diorty fits” Halfearriafſeus writes; that near fifteen thou 
fand Romans were Killed in this battle, and that Pyrrhus 
loſt thirteen thottfand of his men. Put other" ä hifforians 
make the loſs teſ# on both fides, | 

Pyrrhus immediately made himfelf maſter of the ene. 


wies dump dich they "had abandoned, brought over ſe- 


veral eities from their alliance, ravaged all the country 
wound kim, 2nd advanced within fifteen leagues of Rome, 

The Lucanians and Sathnites having joined Rim, after 
os battle, he ſeverely reproached them for their delay. 
But his aft and afpect made it evident, that he was ex- 
ceeditigly delighted at bottom, that his troops, in comjunc= 


tion with the Tarentines alone,” had defeated ſo well diſ- 
clplined and numerous an army of the Romans, without the 


alſiſtance of His allies, 

"The Romans, howerer, were not de jected at the great 
loſs they had fügained; and inſtead of recalling Levinus, 
wert ſolely intent on preparaticz ris for a  fecond battle,” This 
exalted turn of Toul, which manifeſted ſo much ſteadinefs 


end e urprized, and even terrified Pyrrhus; He 


therefore 
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therefore thanks it prudent to diſpatch .a frond bed 


in order to ſound their diſpoſitions, and to ſee if they 


would not incline to ſome expedient for an amicable ac- 
— 3 and in the mean time returned to Taren- 

Cineas chats: being ſent to Rome, had ſeveral 
[16a with the principal citizens, and ſent preſents, 
in the name of the king, to them and their wives : ut 
not one Roman would receive them; they all replied, and 
even their wives, that when Rome had made à public treaty 


with the king, it would be time enough to expreſs his ſa- 


tisfaction with regard to them. | 
When Cineas was introduced to the ſenate, he acquainted 
them with the propoſals of his maſter, who offered to de- 
liver up his priſoners to the Romans without any ranſom, 
and to aid them in the eonqueſt of all Italy; requiring, 
at the ſame time, no other return but their friendſhip, and 
a ſufficient ſecurity for the Tarentines, Several of the 
ſenators ſeemed inclinable to a peace, and this was no un- 
reaſonable diſpoſition, They had lately been defeated. in a 
great. battle, and were.on the point of hazarding another 
of much more importance, They had likewiſe reaſon to 
be apprehenſive of many fatal events; the forces of Pyr- 
rhus having been conſiderably augmented by the junction 
of ſeveral of his Italian allies. 
The Roman courage, in this conjuncture, ſeemed to 
want the animating ſpirit of the celebrated Appius Clau- 
dius, an illuſtrious ſenator, whoſe great age and loſs of 
fight had obliged him to confine himſelf to his family, 
and retire from public affairs: But when he underſtood, 
by the confuſed report which was then diſperſed through 
the city, that the ſenators were diſpoſed to accept the of- 
fers of Pyrrhus, he cauſed himſelf to be carried into the 
aſſembly, which kept a profound filence, the moment he 


appeared. There the venerable old man; whoſe zeal for 


the honour of his country ſeemed to have inſpired him 
with all his ancient vigour, made it evident by reaſons e- 


qually ſolid and affecting, that they were an the point 


of deſtroying, by an infamous treaty, all the glory which 
Rome had ever acquired. cc Where, ſaid he, with a 


ALlLtx&4nDtR's' Succeffors. tr 


& warmth of noble indignation; where is the ſpirit that 


cc ſuggeſted the bold language you once uttered, and whoſe 
cc accents rung through all the world; when you de- 
© clared, that if the great Alexander himſelf had invaded” 
Italy, when we were young, and -our fathers in the 
« vigour of their age, he would never have gained the 
©& reputation of being invincible, but have added new 
« luſtre to the glory of Rome, either by his flight or 
« death ! Is it poſſible then, that you ſhould now tremble 
< at the mere name of a Pyrrhus, who has pafſed his 
days in cringing to one of the guards of that Alexan- 
der, and who now wanders, like a wretched adventurer, 
from country to country, to avoid the enemies he has 
* at home, and who has the inſolence to promiſe you 
the conqueſt of Italy, with thoſe very troops who have 
5 not been able to ſecure him a ſmall tract of Macedo- 
gc nia!' He added many other things of the ſame nature, 
which awakened the Roman bravery, and diſpelled the 
apprehenſions of the ſenators ; who unanimouſly returned 


this anſwer to Cineas : That Pyrrbus ſhould firſt retire from 


Italy, after ohich, if be ſpoulu find "himſelf diſpoſed for 
peace, be might ſend an embaſſy to. ſollicit it, But that as 
long as be continued in arms in their country, the Romans 
would maintain the war againſt him ith all their forces, 
though be ſhould even wanquiſh ten thouſand fuch leaders as 
Lewvinus, 

It is ſaid, that Cineas, during bis continuance at 3 
in order to negotiate a peace, toole all the methods of a 


man of wiſdom and addreſs, to inform himſelf of the 


manners and cuſtoms of the Romans; their public as well 
as private conduct, with the form and. conſtitution of 
their government; and that he was induſtrious to obtain 


as exact an account as poſſible, of the forces and revenues 


of the republic. When he returned to Tarentum he gave 
the king a faithful relation of all the diſcoveries he bad 
made in his conferences with the principal men of Rome, 
and told him, among other — That the ſenate 
feemed to him an aſſembly of kings, A juſt and noble idea 


of that auguſt body ! And with aelads 2 te the numerous 


inhabi⸗ 
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country, he added, I greatiy fear tur are fighting auth 
an Hydra. Cineag, indeed, had ſome reaſon for this res 


mark, for the conſul Levinus had at that time an army 


in the field, twice as numerous as the firſt, and Rome had 


fill an infinite aumber of men capable of bearing arms, 
and forming many armies as e as Do n had 
been newly levied. 24 

The return of — 0 — — dintnediately 
feed obycake bare e eee ie Fyrrhes form 
the Romans, among whom was Fabricius, who, as Cineas 
informed the King, was highly efteemed at Rome as a 
very virtuous man, and well experienced in military af- 
fairs, but that his fortune was extremely low, Pyrrhus 
received them with extraordinary marks of diſtinction, 


and treated them with all the honours poſſible. The 


ambaſſadors at their audience ſaid every thing neceſſary 
in the preſent conjuncture; and as they imagined his 
thoughts were elate by the victory he had obtained over 
their troops, they repreſented to him the viciflitudes and 
inconſtancy of fortune, ' which \ no prudence of man could 
foreſee ; that the greateſt overthrows in the field were 
incapable of finking the Roman fortitude, and conſequently 
it could never be alarmed at any little diſadvantage: That 
the examples of ſo many enemies as they had defeated, 
ſhould teach Pyrrhus to reflect on the enterprize he Was 
forming: That he would find, at worſt, that they were 
enemies prepared to receive Hin; and in a capacity to de- 
fend themſelves. © They concluded their remonſtrances 


with leaving it to his choice, either to receive a ranſom 


for their ſoldiers who were then his priſoners of war, or 
to exchange them for fuch of his * as the Romans 
had taken from him. 

(e) Pyrrhus, after a conſultation with his friends, an- 
ſwered the ambaſſadors to this effect. Romans, it is 
& with an ill grace you demand the priſoners 1 have 
cc taken from you, as you intend to employ them againſt 


(Y Dion. Halicarn. Excerpt, Legat. p. 744748. 


* 


Ve 
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* me, after your refuſa} of the peace I propoſed, If 


, our mutual intereſt had been the ſubject of your at- 


ce tention, you never would have had recourſe to ſuch 
<* evaſions, Be it your care to end, by an amicable treaty, 
the war you are maintaining againf me and my allies, 

© and I promiſe to reſtore. you all my priſoners, as well 
„your citizens as your confederates, without the ranſom 
oy you offer me. If vou reject this condition, it is in 
< vain for you to imagine, that Pyrrhus will ever be 
& prevailed upon to releaſe ſo great number of ſoldiers.“ 

When he had returned this anſwer to 'the ambaſſadors, 
he took Fabricius aſide, and addreſſed him in the follow- 


ing manner. As for you, Fabricius, I am ſenſible of 


« your merit. I am likewiſe informed that you are an 
c excellent general, and perfectly qualified for the com- 
« mand of an army; that juſtice and temperance are 
* united in your character, and that you paſs for a per- 
* ſon of conſummate virtue, But I am likewiſe as cer- 
ce tain of your poverty; and muſt confeſs, that fortune, 
“ in this particular alone, has treated you with injuſtice, 
«© by miſplacing you in the claſs of indigent ſenators, In 
c order, therefore, to ſupply that ſote deficiency, I am 


ready to give you as much gold and filver as will raiſe 


c you above the richeſt citizen of Rome; being wy 
e« perſuaded, That wo expence can be more honourable to a 

ce prince than that whith is employed in the relief of great 
men, who are compelled by their poverty to lead a life 
« unworthy of their virtue; and that this is the nobleff 
«« purpoſe ta which a king ow poſſibly devote bis treaſures. 


At the ſame time, I muſt deſire you to believe, that 


I have no. intention to exact any unjuſt or diſhonour- 
able ſervice from you, as a return of gratitude, I ex- 
«© pect nothing from you but what is perfectly conſiſtent 
© with your honour, and what will add to your autho- 
« rity and importance in your own country, Let me 
« therefore conjure you to aſſiſt me with your credit in 
ec the Roman ſenate, which has hitherto aſſumed an air 
« of too much inflexibility, with relation to the treaty I 


« propoſed, and has never conſulted the rules ef mode 
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de ration in any reſpect. Make them ſenſible, 1 intreat 


«© you, that I have given my ſolemn word to aſſiſt the 
& Tarentines and other Greeks who are fettled in this 
« part of Italy; and that I cannot in honour abandon | 
te them on any account, and eſpecially as I am now at 


LY 


% the head of a potent army that has already gained 
eme a battle, I muſt however acquaint you, that Iam 


& called by ſome preſſing affairs, to my own dominions z 
« and this is the circumſtance which makes me wiſh * 
cc for peace with the greater ſollicitude. As to any other 
c particulars, if my quality as a king cauſes me to be 
ſuſpected by the ſenate, becauſe a number of other 
< princes have openly violated the faith of treaties and 
& alliances, without the leaſt heſitation; become my ſe- 


„ gurity yourſelf on this occaſion ; aft me with your 


* counſels in all my proceedings, and command my ar- 
46 mies under me. I want a virtuous man, and a faith- 
ce ful friend.; and you as much need a prince, whoſe libe- 
& ralities may enable you to be more uſeful, and do more 
© good to mankind, Let us therefore conſent to render 


« mutual aſſiſtance to each other, in all the future con- 


« junctures of our lives. 
Pyrrhus having expreſſed himſelf in this manner, Fa- 
bricius, after a few moments ſilence, replied to him in 


theſe terms. It. is needleſs for me to make any men- 


ic tion of the experience I may poſſibly have in the con- 
« duct of public or private affairs, ſmce you have been 
c informed of that from others, With reſpe& alſo to my 
poverty you ſeem to be ſo well acquainted with it, that 
« it would be unneceſſary for me to aſſure you, I have 
F© no money to improve, nor any flaves from whom 1 
* derive the leaſt revenue: That my whole fortune con- 


« port, But if you believe my poverty renders my con- 
dition inferior to that of every other Roman, and that, 
while I am diſcharging the duties of an honeſt man, 
I am the leſs conſidered, becauſe 1 happen not to be 
« of the number of the uch; permit me to acquaint 

| e vou, 


ſiſts in a houſe of no conſiderable appearance; and in 
%a little ſpot of ground that furniſhes me with my ſup- 
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| t you; that the idea you conceive of me, is not juſt, 
i <<. and that whoever may have inſpired you with that opi- 
et nion, or you only ſuppoſe” fo. yourſelf, you are deceived 
to entertain it. Tho“ 1 do not poſſefs riches, F never 
40 did imagine my indigence a prejudice to me, whether 
"4 I conſider myſelf as a public or private perſon,” Did 
«© my neceſſitous eircumſtances ever induce my country. 
© to exclude me from thoſe glorious employments, that 
< are the nobleſt objects of the emulation of great-fouls? 
* am inveſted with the higheft. dignities, and ſee myſelf 
© placed at the head of the moſt illuſtrious embaſſies, 
« x aflift alſo at the moſt auguſt aſſemblies, ' and even 
te the moſt ſacred functions of divine worſhip are con- 
4 fſided to my care. Whenever the moſt important af- 
« fairs are the ſubject of deliberation, I hold my rank 
< in: councils, and offer my opinion with as much free- 
« dom as another, I preſerve a parity with the richeſt 
< and moſt powerful perſons in the republic, and if any 
© circumftarice cauſes me to complain, it is my receiv- 
_ © ing too much | honour and applauſe from my fellow- 
< citizens, The etaployments I difcharge coft me nothing 
ce of mine, no more than any other Roman. Rome never 
te reduces her citizens to a ruinous condition, by raiſing 


\ ce them to the magiftracy. She gives all neceflary fup- 
- | *<f© plies to thoſe ſhe employs in public ſtations, and be- 
- ©. ftows' them with liberality and magnificence, Rome, 
2 9c in this particular, differs from many other cities, where 
7 tc the public is extremely poor, and private perſons im- 
t © menſely rich. We are all in a ftate of affluence, as 
e de Jong as the republic is ſo, becauſe we conſider het 
1 « treaſures as our on. The rich and the poor are equally 
* ce admitted to her employments, as ſhe judges them worthy 
in < of truſt, and ſhe knows no diſtinction between her ci- 
p- < tizens, but thoſe of merit and virtue. As to my par- 
n- © ticular affairs, I am fo far from repining at my for- 
it, «« tune, that 1 think Fam the happieſt of men when 1 
n, compare myſelf with the rich, and find a certain fatis- 
de * faction, and even pride, in that fortune, My little 


N HH - as. poor and infertile as it is, ſupplies me with 
C 2 1 


16 The Hir err "of 
0 W I want, when I am careful to cultivate It 
« as 1 ought, and to lay up the fruits it produces. 8 
« What can I want more? Every kind of food is a- 1 
4e greeable to my palate, when ſeaſoned by hunger: I 
„ drink with delight when I thirſt, and I enjoy all the 
<c ſweetneſs of ſleep when — with toil. I content 

i mytelf with an habit that covers me from the rigours | 
<« of winter; and of all the various kinds of furniture 
<c neceſſary for the fame uſes, the meaneſt is, in my ſenſe, 
c the moſt commodious. I ſhould be unreafonable, un- 
ce juſt, ſhould I complain of fortune, whilſt ſhe ſupplies 
cc me with all that nature requires. As to ſuperfluities, 1 
« confeſs ſhe has not furniſhed me with any; but then 
* ſhe has not formed me with the leaſt defire to enjoy 
« them. Why ſhould I then complain? It is true, the 
% want of this abundance renders me incapable of re- ö 
4 lieving the neceſſitous, which is the only advantage 
« the rich may be envied for enjoying. But when I 
«© impart to the republic, and my friends, ſome portion 
« of the little I poſſeſs, and render wy country all the 
6 ſervices I am capable of performing; in a word, when 
ce 1 diſcharge all the duties incumbent on me, to the 
«© beſt of my ability, wherein can my conſcience con- 
ec demn me? If riches had ever been the leaſt part of my 
'«& ambition, I have ſo long been employed in the ad- 
4 miniſtration of the republic, that I have had a thouſand 
c opportunities of amaſling great ſums, and even by ir- 
6 reproachable methods, Could any man defire one more 
«© favourable than that which occurred to me a few t] 
«« years ago? The conſular dignity was conferred upon 01 
c me, and I was ſent againſt the Samnites, the Brut, | of 
« and the Lucanians, at the head of a numerous army. to 
«© We ravaged a large tract of land, and defeated the ene- hi 
« my in ſeveral battles: We took many flouriſhing and be 
ic opulent cities by affault ; I enriched the whole army | 
* with their ſpoils; I returned every citizen the money 
« he had contributed to the expence of the war; and 
« after I had received the honours of a triumph, 1 au 
brought four hundred talents into the public treaſury. no 
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| e After having neglected fo conſiderable à "booty, of 


c which 1 had full power to appropriate any part to my- 
« ſelf; after having deſpiſed ſuch immenſe riches ſs 
as jeftly acquired, and, facrificed the fpoils of the enemy 
ce to the love of glory, in imitation of Valerius Publi- 
cc cola, and many other great men, whoſe di fintereſted 
ic generoſity of mind has -raifed the glory of Rome to ſo 
“e illuſtrious an height ; would it now become me to ac- 


c cept of the gold and "Rivet you offer me? What idea 


cc would the world entertain of me ? And what an ex- 


. cc ample ſhould 1 ſet Rome s citizens? How could 1 bear 


c their reproaches? how even their looks at my return? 
Thoſe awful magiſtrates, our cenſors, Who are ap- 


4 pointed to inſpect our diſcipline and manners with a 
& vigilant eye, would they not -compel nie to be ac- 


< countable, in the view of all the world, for the preſents 

« you follicit me to accept ? You ſhall keep then, if 
you pleafe, your riches to JOU, and I wy poverty, 
« and my reputation“. 

J take it for granted, that the 'biſtortin' boite Pyr- 
PE and Fabricius with theſe ſpeeches, but he has only 
painted their ſentiments, eſpecially thofe' of the latter, in 
Rrong colours, For fuch was the character of the Ro- 
mans in thoſe glorious ages of the republic. Fabricius Was 
really perſuaded, there was more glory and grandeur in 


| being able to deſpife all the gold of a king, than there Was 
in reigning over an empire *. 


FJ) Pyrrhus being debrbus "_ next day to N 
the Roman ambaffador, who had never ſeen an elephant, 


ordered the captain of choſe animals to arm the Jargeſt 


of them, and lead bim to the place where. he intended 


to converſe with Fabricius; the officer was then to place 
him behind a large hanging of tapeſtry, that he might 
be ready to make his Appeatatce at a certain bgnal. 


(0 Plut. in Pyrch, . | „ 


* Fabricius Pyrrhi regis. poſſe contemnere. Sauk. Ee 


aurum repulit, majuſque reg- illi. r 
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This was accordingly executed; and the ſign being given,” 
the tapeſtry was drawn aſide, and preſented to view, the 
enormous animal, who ftretched his trunk over the head 
of Fabricius, and ſhook the apartment with a moſt ter- 
rible cry. Fabricius, inſtead of diſcovering the leaft ſur- 
prize or conſternation, turned very calmly to Pyrrhus, 
and ſaid to him with a ſmile, Neither your _ yeſterday, 


nor your elephant to-day, aller me. 


Whilſt they were fitting at table in the evening, the 


converſation turned upon a variety of ſubjects; and after 


ſome conference on the affairs of Greece, and the ſeveral 


philoſophers of note, Cineas introduced the doctrines of 
Epicurus, and related the particular opinions of his diſ- 

ciples, with reference to the gods, and the government 
of the world : declaring, that they repreſented pleaſure as 
the end and ſovereign good of man, and declined all dig- 
nities and employments, as deſtructive to happineſs. To 
this he added, that they never aſcribed to the divinity, 
either love, or hatred, or wrath; but maintained, that 
he was enticely regardleſs of mankind ; and that they 
conſigned him to a life of tranquillity,, i 15 which he paſſed 
all ages void of occupation, and plunged in an endleſs 
variety of delights and pleaſures. The ſoft and voluptu- 
ous lives of the Tarentines might probably occaſion this 
diſcourſe, Whilſt Cineas was going on with this ſub- 
ject, Fabricius, to whom ſuch a doctrine was altogether 
new, cried out as loud as he was able, Great Hercules, 
may Pyrrhus and the Samnites follow this doctrine, as fog 
as they ſhall. make wvar with the Romans ! | 


Who of us moderns, were we to judge of the man- | 


ners of the ancients by thoſe which prevail in our age, 
would expect to hear the converſation between great 


warriors, at table, turn, not only on political ſyſtems, | 


but points of erudition; for at that time, AD el in- 
quiries were conkiderel as the principal part of learning ? 


Are not ſuch diſcourſes as theſe, ſeaſoned with improving 
reflections, and enlivened with ſprightly replies, equal at 
leaſt to thoſe table-converſations, which frequently con- 
tinue as long as the unn and are as, with- 
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ont much expence of genius, in exclamations, worthy of 
Epicureans, on the delicacy of the proviſions, and n 
mirable flavour of the wines and other liquor? 

- Pyrrhus was ſtruck with ſo much admiration at the 
greatneſs of ſoul which he diſcovered in the Roman am- 
baſſador, and was ſo charmed with his manners and his 
wiſdom, that he became more impatient than ever to con- 
tract an alliance with his city. He therefore took him 
apart, and conjured him a ſecond time, to mediate an ac- 
commodation between the two ſtates, and conſent to re- 
fide at his court, where he ſhould hold the firſt rank © 
among all his ine and captains, T would not adviſe 
you to perfiſt in that requeſt, replied Fabricius, whiſpering 
in his ear with a ſmile, and. you ſeem to be but little ac- 
quainted with your own intereſt; for if thoſe who now 
honour and admire yon, ſbould once bappen to know me, 

perhaps they might be more deſirous of having me for their 
king than yourſelf, *' 

The prince, inſtead of being «offended at -this reply, 


_ eſteemed him the more for , making it, and would in- 


truſt the priſoners with none but him, that he might be 
eertain they would be ſent back to him, after they had. 
embraced their relations and friends, and celebrated the 
Saturnalia, in caſe the ſenate ſhould. continue averſe. to a 
peace... They. were accordingly ſent. to him at the expi- 
ration of the feſtival, the ſenate having ordered every 


| priſoner. to return to Pyrrhus, upon pain of death. 


The command of the army being conferred on Fa- 
bricius the. following year, an unknown perſon came in- 
to his camp, with a letter from the king's phyſician, who 
offered to take Pyrrhus off by poiſon, if the Romans 
would promiſe him a recompence proportionable to the 
ſervice he ſhould render them, by putting an end to ſo 
deſtructive a war without any danger to themſelves. Fa- 
bricius, who , retained the ſame probity and juſtice , 

| even 

% Ejuſdem animi fuit, au- 3 virum, ahem! non | 
ro non vinci, veneno non regis, non contra regem pro- 
vincere. Admirati ſumus in- miſſa flexiſſent; boni exem- 
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for bdeparting from them; and as he knew there were 


ſome rights, which ought to be preſerved inviolable, even 
withy enemies themſelves; wus ſtruck with a juſt horror 


at ſuch a pfbpoſal : And as he would not ſuffer the „king 


to cbnquer him with gold, he thought it would be in- 
famous in himſelf to conquer the king by poiſon. Af. 


ten ſpme conference therefore with his collegue Emilius, 
he wrote à letter o Pyrrhus, to caution bim againſt 


that nern e un n as nem in _ 
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enemies; and this vori be your ben opinion, when you 

blot read the tettter' which has been written 10 "ws. For 

you will then be ſenſible, that you art carrying, on a "war 

againſt people of virtue and honour, ar the” ſam- time that 

you repoſe entire confidence” in the ee of nen. The in- 
maren vc now” ſend you, reſults more from our ' a 


for owrfelors, tban fer you; for we were 1b 55 


45 


your death ſhould give the world occaſion to defumt us; and 


would not bare & imugintd, that ꝛue bad recourſe to 


t#eachery, mos” 1 e of N "us war Per? 7 | 


our vhlony. 
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tem; qui aliquod eſſe cre - aliter refugit divitias quim 


e etiam in bolts. nefas 3 3 venenum. Sun Eil. 120. 
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- Pyrrhus having received this letter, and finding it to 
be a true repreſentation of the fact, cauſed his phyſician 
to be puniſhed, and ſent back all his priſoners to the 
conſul without ranſom, as a teſtimonial of his gratitude to 
Fabricius and the Romans. He likewiſe deputed Cineas 
to negotiate a peace; but the Romans, who ' would never 
accept either a favour from their enemy, or a recompence 
for not committing the moſt execrable piece of injuſtice, 
were not averſe. to receiving the priſoners: they however. 
returned an equal number of Tarentines and Samnites, 
as an equivalent; but as to the treaty of pacification, = ; 
would not permit Cineas to mention it, till Pyrrhus had 
returned to Epirus i in the ſame fleet that landed him and 
bis troops in Italy. But as his affairs made a ſecond bat- 
tle neceſſary, he aſſembled his army, and attacked the. 
Romans near the city of Afeulum. | 
The. troops fought with great obſtinacy oh both fdes, 
and the victory continued dcubtful till the cloſe of the 
battle. Pyrrhus, at che beginning of the action, having. 
been driven into places impracticable to the cavalry, and 
againſt a river very difficult, as well in regard to its banks, 


p as marſhes on the ſides of it, was treated very rudely by 
? the enemy, and loſt a great number of his men. But 
, having at laſt diſengaged himſelf from that 2 

, ous ſituation, and regained the plain, where he could ma 
EH uſe of his elephants, he advanced againſt the Romans with 
4 the greateſt impetuoſity, his ranks being all in good or- 
det and well cloſed; and as he met with a vigorous re- 
t fiſtance, the ſlaughter became very great, and he himſelf 
1 was. wounded; He, however, had difpoſed his elephants. 
; fo judiciouſly, that they broke through the Roman in- 


fantry, in ſeveral quarters, notwithſtanding which they 
ſtill maintained their ground. The two armies, fired with 
implacable rage, exerted the utmoſt efforts that bravery _ 
could inſpire, and did not ceaſe fighting till night parted. 

them. The loſs was almoſt equal on both ſides, and a- 
mounted to fifteen thouſand men in the whole. The Ro- 
mans were the firſt who retreated, and gained their camp 
which was near the field of battle, The 2 
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fore ſeemed to remain with Pyrrhus, who „ 
in. the field 3 but when one of his officers: came to cot | 
 gratulate him on his victory, I aue gain fuch pe re- 


pick, he, we are inevitably ruined. And as he had 


loft his beſt troops and braveſt officers, he was very f 


ble of his inability to bring another army into the Held, 
againſt . the Romans, whole. very defeat inſpired them with 


new vigour and ardour. to continue the war .. 
..(8) While he was revolving theſe: e e 


in his mind, and had the mortification te ſee himſelf in a 


manner deſtitute of all. reſource, and incapable of -recurs 
ring to any honourable, . expedient, -: to” difengage himſelf 
from an enterprize he had usdertaken, too iniconſidrrately 


a dawn of hope and good fortune inſpired Kim with new 
reſolution. A deputation was ſent to him; at that evitical 


juncture, from Sicily, with 4-commiſhots to dehkver Syra- 


cuſe, Agrigentum, and the city of the Leentines imo his 


poſſeſſion; ( and to iplore the afiftance of his arms to 


drive the Carthaginians from their iſland, and dellver them 
| from tholr tyrants... Several couriers from Greece alſo ar- 


rived. At his camp at the ſame time, to inform him that 
Ceraunus. had been killed i in 2 battle with the Gauls, in 


Macedonia, and that this kingdom nel e ee to 


aſcend to the throne. NA let b Bel 24, 
Pyrrhus then found himſelf in a new perplitity; 4 


Fa before he Was deſtitute of all hope, and. now it 


Wwe ed o faſt upon him, that he was at à loſs to deter- 
5 0 offer he ought to preſer. Zut after a long de- 
Uberation, and When he had maturely weighed the reaſons 
that offered themſe lves on both ſides, be reſalved for Sici- 
ly,. which - would open him a paſſage into Africa; and 


conduct; him to a more ample harveſt of glory. In conſe- 


8 of this renalen, he i rr patched Windy 


ORE: Plat. in dk. p. 478 


3 8 p. a2. 
185 c. 2, & 1. 8 n . 3756. 
Am. © 278. 
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Pucit opes animumque ferro. len 
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to treat with the cities, and gave chem affurances of hi; 


ſpeedy arrival; he then embarked for Sicily, after he hal 
left a ſtrong "viſe in Tarentum, notwithſtanding che | 


repugnance of the inhabitants; who had the belt b tis 
to ſee themſelves abandoned by Pyrrhus, and reduced * 
the ſame time to a ſtate of flavery by his troops. 
When he arrived in Sicily, he immediately became 
maſter of Syracuſe, Which was delivered up to him 
Softratus * who then governed that city, and by Thenan, 
who commanded in the citadel. He alfo received money 
from them, out of the public Sy: and about tw 
hundred ſhips, which facilitated his conqueſt of all Sicih 
His inſinvating and "affable behaviour at his firſt wile 
gained him the hearts of all the people; and as he had 
then an army of thirty thouſand foot, and five thouſand 


| horſe, with a fleet of two hundred ſail, he diſpoſſeſſed 


the Carthaginians of their ſettlements in that iſland, and 
obliged them to evacuate the city of Eryx, which was 
the ſtrongeſt of all their places there, and the beſt fur- 
niſhed with people for its defence: He alſo defeated in 
a great battle the inhabitants of Meſſina, who were called 


Mamertines , and whoſe frequent irruptions infeſted all | 


Sicily, and entirely demoliſhed all their fortreſſes. 


The rapid progreſs of his arms terrified the Cartha- 
rinians, Who were now divefted of all their acquiſitions 


in Sicily, except the fingle city of Lilybæum; and they | 


ſent to "purchaſe peace and his friendſhip with money and 
hips. But as he aſpired to much greater things, he an- 
ſwered them, that the only method to obtain what they 
defired, would be to abandon Sicily, and conſent to let the 
157 ſea be the boundary between them and the Greeks. 

He intended to beſtow Sicily on his ſon Helenus, as a 


* He rs called Sefiſtratus, bawi ng made them ſeves maſters 
by Dion 7 Halicarnaſſeus. of Meſſina, into which they 


e word ſignifies mar- had been received, they retain- 


tial, becauſe they were a very ed their own name there, . 


warlike people. 7 55 origi- though that of the city was 
nally came _ Italy, a net changed, 
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24 . . The H1sTory of 
kingdom to which he had a right by birth, this prince 
being his ſon by the daughter of Agathocles ; and he pro- 
poſed to give his ſon Alexander the kingdom of _—_ 


Which he looked upon as a certain conqueſt, 


A continued ſeries. of proſperity, and the numerous 


forces under his command, had raifed his hopes ſo high 


at that time, that he thought of nothing but accompliſh. 


Ing the great views that had drawn him into Sicily ; 3 the 
firſt and principal of which was the conqueſt of Africa. 
He had a ſufficient number of veſſels for that great expe- 


dition, but wanted mariners; in order therefore to obtain 
that ſupply, he obliged the cities to furniſh him with 
men, and ſeverely puniſhed thoſe that neglected to * 
his orders. | 

In conſequence of theſe. proceedings, his power was 


ſoon changed into an inſolent and tyrannical ſway, which 


firſt drew upon him the hatred of the family and friends 
of Agathocles, whom he deprived of all the fartunes they 
had received from that prince, and beſtowed them upon 
his own creatures, (i) In contempt of the cuſtoms of that 


country, he alſo conferred the firſt dignities, and the go- 
vernment of cities, on his guards and centurions, whom 


he continued in the magiſtracy as long as he thought 
proper, and without any regard to the time preſcribed 
by the laws, And as to all judicial proceedings, with re- 


ſpect to private property, and other affairs of that na- 
ture, he either decided them by his own arbitrary ſen- 


tence, or left them to the determination of his courtiers, 


| Whoſe ſole views were to enrich themſelves by ſordid 


profuſion, and 


gain, and live in all manner of luxury, 
debauchery. 

A conduct ſo oppreſſive and different from that, by 
which he at firſt had ſo well ſucceeded, could not Fail to 
alienate the affection of the people from him; and when 
he became ſenſible that he was univerſally. hated, and 
that the Sicilians, exaſperated at his odious government, 
were ſollicitous to ſhake off the yoke, he ores in imo 


=O Diony, Halic, in n. p. 571. - 
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Al ZXTANDER's Succeſſors. 2g 
of the cities ſuch gariſons as he Knew were at his de- 


votion, under pretext that the Carthaginians were prepar- 
ing to invade him. He alſo ſeized the moſt illuſtrious 


citizens of each city, and cauſed them to be put to death, 


after he had charged them with treaſonable conſpiracies. 
Of this number was Thenon, the commander of the ci- 
tadel; and all the important ſervices he had rendered the 
King of Epirus, did not ſuffice to exempt him from ſo 
cruel a policy; though it was allowed that he had con- 
tributed more than aay other perſon to reduee Sicily under 
Pyrrhus, He alſo reſolved to have Softratus ſeized, but 
as he had ſome ſuſpicion of what was intended againſt 
him, he found means to quit the city, A prince/hazards 
all things when he loſes” the affection of his people, which 
is the ſtrongeſt tie that unites them to their ſovereign. 
The fame barbarous and unjuſt treatment of the prin- 


cipat citizens of Syracuſe, who had condueed moſt to 


the progreſs of his power in that ifland, rendered him 
entirely odious and inſupportable to the Sicilians, Such 
was the character of Pyrrhus : His vigorous conduct in 
the enterprizes he undertook, facilitated his conqueſt of 
kingdoms and provinces, but he wanted art to preſerve 
them *. The averſion which the cities ' conceived againſt 
him was ſo great, that ſome of them entered into a 
league with the Carthaginians, and others with the Ma- 
mertines, in order to deſtroy him. | 

At this juncture, when he beheld nothing but new 
inſurrections and revolts kindling all round, he received 


letters from the Samnites and Tarentines, which informed 
him that they had been diſpoſſeſſed of all their lands, 


and were then ſhut up in their cities, where it would 
be impoſſible for them to fuſtain the war, unlefs he would 
haſten to their aſſiſtance, Theſe letters arrived at a pro- 


per time, for e him an honourable, pretext for 


* Ut ad devincenda reg- ſtudebat acquirere 4 1 


na invictus habebatur, ita quam retinere, Fuſoin, 1 + 25a. 
devictis acquiſitiſque celeri- c. 4. | 
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26 The HIS Toa of 
his departure, and preventing it from appearing a flight 
from Sicily, as if he n of ſucceeding any longer 


in that iſland, 
As he Was embarking at Syracuſe, the Quithaginians 


attacked him in ſuch a manner, as obliged him to fight, 


in the very port, againſt thoſe Barbarians, where he loſt. 


ſeveral of his ſhips, This, however, did not prevent him 


from ſailing to Italy with thoſe that remained; but up- 
on his arrival there, he found a great body of Mamer- 
tines, who had paſſed thither before him, to the number 
of near ten thouſand men, and greatly incommoded his 
march, by frequently haraſſing his troops, and enn 
nee attacks upon) his rear-guard, |, 

(% Livy and Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, tell us one 
circumſtance not very much to the honour of Pyrrhus's 
memory, In Locris was a celebrated temple, conſecrated 
to Proſerpine, and held in the greateſt veneration, by all 
the inhabitants of that cquntry, as well as by ſtrangers, 
and no one had ever preſunitd to violate it, though it was 
certain that immenſe treaſures were depebted within it. 


(“%) Pyrrhus, who then wanted money extremely, was not 
fo ſcrupulous, but carried off all the riches of the god- 


dels, and lodged them in his ſhip, The next day, if hiſ- 
tory may be credited, his fleet was ſhattered by a violent 
tempeſt, and all the veſſels that were loaded with theſe 
rich and facred ſpoils, were caſt upon the coaſt of Locris, 
This proud prince, ſays Livy, being convinced by this 
cruel diſaſter, that the gods were imaginary - beings, cauſed 

all the treaſures to be replaced fn the temple with the ut- 
moſt devotion. The goddeſs, however, was not appeaſed 


by this involuntary reſtitution ; and the author who re- 


lates this event, repreſents this impious ſacrilege as the 
cauſe of all the future calamities which happened to Pyr- 


rhus, and particularly of the unfortunate death which put 


an end. to his enterprises. 5 


) Plut. in Pyrrh. p 5379. Pauſan, 1. 1. p. 22. Tukin, 
J. 23. c. 3. (/) Lie. „29. n. 18. Dionyſ. Halicarn. 
in Excerp. p. 542. 
| Pyrrhus, 
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: (m) pyrrhus, after he had ſuffered by this tempeſt, ar- 
rived at Tarentum with twenty thouſand foot, and three 
thouſand horſe, and when he had reinforced them .with 
the beſt troops he could find in that city, he advanced, 
by long marches, againſt the Romans, who were encamped 
in the country of the Samnites, 
This people retained a ſecret reſentment againſt Pyrrhus, 
for deſerting them, when he undertook his expedition into 
Sicily; for which reaſon he was joined by very few of 
their traops. This, however, did not prevent him from 
dividing his army into two bodies; one of which he ſent 
| into Lucania, to oppoſe the conſul . there at that 
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time, and to render him incapable of aſſiſting his colleague ; 
The other he led himſelf againſt Manius Curius, the other 
. conſul, who had intrenched himſelf in a very. advantage» 
| ous poſt, near the city of Beneventum, , where he waited 
} for the fuccours that were Ns to him from Lu- 
cania. 
4 Pyrrhus haſtened, as mei as poſſible, to . this 
t. laſt, before the other had joined him ; and with this view 


ot he felected his beſt troops, with ſuch of his elephants, as 
"EY were ſtrongeſt, and of moſt ſervice in the field; after 
H. which he began his march about the cloſe of the nnd 


nt in order to ſurprize the conſul in his Camp. The ene- 
ſc my, however, diſcovered him the next morning, as he was 
ie deſcending the mountains; and Manius having marched 
his out of his intrenchments with a body of troops, fell upon 
ſed the firſt he met. Theſe he ſoon put into confuſion, and 
ut- obliged them to have recourſe to flight, which ſpread uni- 
ſed verſal terror among the reſt, great numbers of whom wer 
Ted ſlain, and even ſome of the elephants taken. 

the This ſucceſs emboldened Manius to draw all his troops 
yr- out of their entrenchments, in order to combat in the 


put open plain. One of his wings had the advantage, at the 
beginning of the battle, and puſhed their enemies witk 
dreat vigour; but the other was overthrown by the ele- 
in. phants, and driven 2922 to their camp, In 9 emer- 


— 
5 


(in) A. M. 3730. Ant. J. C. 274. 
D 2 


geney, 


= The HIS To xy of 
gency, he ſent for the troops he had left behind him, 


to guard the intrenchments, and who were all freſh and 
under arms. Theſe forces advanced in the critical mo- 


ment, and with their pikes and darts compelled the ele- 
phants to turn their backs, and fall upon their own bat- 


talions; Which created ſuch a general confuſion, that 


the Romens at laſt obtained a compleat victory, which, in 


ſome ſenſe, was of no leſs value to them than their fu- 
ture conqueſt of all nations, For the intrepidity they diſ- 
covered in this engagement, and the gallant actions they 
performed in all the battles they fought with ſuch an 
enemy as Pyrrhus, increaſed their reputation, as well as 
their fortitude and confidence in their own bravery, and 
cauſed them to be conſidered as invincible, This victory 
over Pyrrhus, rendered them indiſputable maſters of all 
Italy between the two ſeas ; and this acquiſition was ſoon 
ſucceeded by the wars with Carthage, in which, having at 
laſt ſubdued that potent rival, they no longer beheld any 
power in a condition to oppble them. 

In this manner did Pyrrhus find himſelf fallen from all 
the high hopes he had received, with relation to Italy and 
Sicily, after he had conſumed ſix whole years in thoſe 
wars, and entirely ruined his own affairs, It muſt be ac- 
knowledged, however, that he preſerved an invincible for- 
+ titude of mind, amidſt all theſe diſgraces; and his expe- 
rience in military affairs, with his valour and intrepidity, 
cauſed him always to paſs for the firſt of all the kings 
and generals of his time, But whatever he acquired by 
his great exploits, he ſoon loſt by his vain hopes; for his 
impatience to purſue what he had not yet attained, ren- 
| dered him incapable of preſerving what was already in 
his poſſeſſion. This diſpoſition of his made Antigonus 
compare him to a man who threw good caſts at abies, but 
en them very ill. 

(n) He at length returned to Epirus, with eight thou- 
fand foot, and five hundred horſe ; but as his revenues 


(2) Plut, in Pyrrh. p. 400. Pauſan. I. 1. c. 23. 
Juſtin, 1, 25, c. 3. | 
WE | were 
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were not ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of theſe troops; be 


was induſtrious to find out ſome new war for their ſup- 


port; and having received a reinforcement of ſome Gauls 


who joined him, he threw himſelf into Macedonia, where 


Antigonus then reigned. His intention was only to rava 
the country; and carry off a great booty; but when he 
had once made ' himfelf maſter of ſeveral cities, without 
any difficulty, and had alſo ſeduced two thouſand” of An- 
tigonus's ſoldiers” over to his party, he indulged the moſt 
exalted hopes; marched againſt Antigonts" himſelf ; at- 
tacked him in the defiles, and put his whole army into 
diſorder. A large body of other Gauls, who formed the 
rear- guard of Antigonus, 
forts for ſome time, and the encounter grew very warm; 


3 
but moſt of them 9 at laſt cut to pieces ; and thoſe 


who commanded the elephants, being furrounded by his 


troops, ſurrendered themſelves priſoners, and delivered up 


the elephants, The Macedonian phalanx was all that now 


remained; but the troops who compoſed this corps were 


ſtruck with terror and confuſion àt the defeat of their 
Pyrrhus perceiving that they ſeemed to re- 


rear-guard. 


fuſe fighting him, ſtretched out Eis hand to the com- 


manders and other officers, and called each of them by his 


name. This expedient gained him all the infantry of An- 
tigonus, Who was obliged to have recourſe to flight, in or 
der to preſerye ſome of che maritime places in their obe 
dienee to bim. | | 

Pyrthus was exceedingly animated by this victory, as 
may be judged by the following inſcription on the ſpoils 


which he” conſecrated to the Ronian * WM inerva. Pyrrbus, 


Ring of the Mloſſi Jans, conſecrates to the Itonian Minerva, 
theſe Butklers of the fierce Gauls, after he bad de Feated the 
Whole army of 1 Let us one be  Jurprized at tÞ1S 


* Minerva was called I.  ſaly, near Lariſſa, which was 
toria, from Ttonus, the ſon of the ſame with that in the paſ- 


Amphyctyon, and ſbe had two age before us : the other was 
temples dedicated to her, un- in Bœotia, near Coronga, 
der this name; one in Theſ- 3 
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event, The deſcendants of Macus are ſtill as they n 
avere, perfectly brave and valiant, 

Pyrrhus, after this victory, made himſelf maſter of all 
the cities of Macedonia, and particularly of ge *, whoſe 
inhabitants he treated with great ſeverity, and gariſoned 
their city with part of his Gauls, a people as inſatiable 
and rapacious after money, as any nation that was ever 
in the world. The moment they took poſſeſſion of the 
city, chey began with plundering the tombs of the Ma- 
cedonian kings, whoſe remains were depoſited there, They 


alſo carried off all the riches incloſed in. thoſe monu- 


ments, and with ſacrilegious inſolence, ſcattered the aſhes 
of theſe - princes in the air, Pyrrhus. li htly paſſed over 


this infamous action, either becauſe the important affairs 
he then had upon his hands engaged his whole attention; 


or that his preſſing occaſion for the ſervice of theſe kg 


rians, rendered him unwilling to alienate their affection 


from him, by too ſtrict an enquiry into this. proceeding, 
which would make it neceſſary for him to puniſh; the de- 
linquents: : ſo criminal a connivance ſunk him very much 
in the opinion of the Macedonians. | 

( Though his affairs were not eſtabliſhed. on ſo ſe. 
cure a foundation as to give him juſt reaſons. to be void 
of apprehenſion, he conceived new hopes, and engaged in 
new enterprizes. Cleonymus the Spartan came to ſollicit 
him march his army againſt Lacedzmonia, and Pyr- 


rhus lent a willing ear to that propoſal, This Cleonymus 
was of the royal race, Cleomenes, his father, who was 


king of Sparta, had two ſons ; Acrotates, and Cleony- 
mus. The former, who was the eldeſt, died before his fa- 


ther, and left a ſon named Areus, After the death of 


the old king, a diſpute, with relation to the ſovereignty, 


aroſe between Areus and Cleonymus; and as this latter 
ſeemed to be a man of a violent and deſpotic diſpoſition, 


(o) A. M. 3732. Ant. J. E. 42. Plut. in Pyrrh. 
p. 400-403. Pauſan, 1, 1. p. 23, 24. & 1 3. p. 168. 
Juſtin, 1. 25. c. 4. 
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vage and plunder all the country around him, 
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the conteſt was decided in favour of Ateus, Cleonymus, 
when he was much advanced in age, eſpouſed a very 
beautiful woman, whoſe name was Chelidonida, the 
daughter of Leotychidas. This young lady conceived a 


violent paſſion for Acrotates, the ſon of king Areus, who 


was very amiable, finely ſhaped, and in the flower of his 


youth. This circumſtance rendered her marriage not only 


a very melancholy, but diſhonourable affair, to her huſ- 
band Cleonymus, who was equally tranſported with love 
and jealouſy ; for his diſgrace was public, and every Spar- 
tan acquainted with the contempt his wife entertained for 


him. Animated therefore with a burning impatience to 


avenge himſelf at once, on his partial citizens, and his 
faithleſs wife, he prevailed with Pyrrhus to march againſt 
Sparta, with an army of twenty-five thouſand foot, two 
thouſand horſe, and twenty-four elephants, 

Theſe great preparations for war made it immediately 
evident, that Pyrrhus was more intent to conquer Pelopon- 
neſus for himſelf, than to make Cleonymus maſter of 


Sparta, This indzed, he ſtrongly diſavowed in all his 


diſcourſe ; for when the Lacedæmonians ſent ambaſſadors 
to him, Fa his reſidence at Megalopolis, he aſſured 


them that no hoſtilities were intended by him againſt 


Sparta; and that he only came to reſtore liberty to thoſe 
cities which Antigonus poſſeſſed in that country. He 
even declared to them, that he deſigned to ſend his youngeſt 
children to Sparta, if they would permit him ſo to do, 
that they might be educated in the manners and difcipline 
of that city; and have the advantage, above all other 
kings and princes, of being trained up in ſo excollegs * a 
ſchool. 


With theſe flattering promiſes he amuſed all fach as 


preſented themſelves to him in his march; but thoſe per- 


ſons muſt be very thoughtleſs and improdent, who place 
any confidence in the language of politicians, with whom 


artifice and deceit paſs for wiſdom; and faith for weak 
neſs and want of judgment. Pyrrhus had no ſooner ad- 


vanced into the territories of Sparta, than he began to ra- 
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wives and dau -hters ea Te to join them, and after they 
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He arrived, in the evening, before Miese bi which 


ease defired him to attack without a moment” 8 
delay, that they might take advantage of the confufion | 


of the inhabitants, who had no ſuſpicion of a ſiege, and 


of the abſence of king Areus who was gene to Crete to 


aſſiſt the Gortynians. The Helots, and friends of Oleo- 
nymus, were fo: confident of ſuctefs, that they were then 


actually preparing his houſe for his reception; firmly per- 


fuaded he would ſup there that very night with Pyrrhus. 
But this prince, Who looked upon the conqueſt of the city 


as inevitable, deferred the aſſault till the next morning. 


That delay ſaved Sparta, and ſnewed that thefe are fa- 


vourable and decifive moments which muſt be ſeized i im- 


mediately, and which once neglected, never return, 
When night came, the Lacedæmonians deliberated on 


the expediency of ſending their wives to Crete, but were 
oppoſed by them in that point: One amofg them in par- 


ticular, whoſe name was Archidamia, ruſhed into the ſe- 
nate with a drawn ſword, and after ſhe had uttered her 


complaints, in the name of the reſt, demanded of the men 
who were there aſſembled, What could be their inducement 


to entertain ſo bad an opinion of them, © as to imagine they 


evorld con fent to live after the deſtructlon of Sparta 9 


The ſame council gave directions for opening a trench 


parallel to the enemy's camp, in order to oppoſe their 2 
proaches to the city, by placing troops along that work: 
but as the abſence of their king, and the ſurprize with 


which they were then ſeized, prevented them from raifing 
a ſufficient number of men, to form a front equa f to that 
ef the enemy, and engage them in the open field, they 
reſolved to ſhut themſelves up as ſecurely as poſſible, 
by adding to each extremity of the ditch, a kind of in- 
trenchment, formed by a barricade of carriages, funk in 
the earth, up to the axle-trees of the wheels, that by 
theſe means they might check the impetuoſity of the ele- 
phants, and prevent the cavalry from allaulting them in 
flank. 

While the men were employed in this whit, their 
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exhorted thoſe who were appointed for the encounter, to 
take ſome repoſe, while the night laſted; they proceeded 
to meaſure the length of the trench, and took in the 
third part of it for their own ſhare in the work, which 
they compleated before day, The trench was nine feet 
in breadth ; fix in depth, and nine hundred in length. 

When day appeared, and the enemies began to be in 
motion, thoſe women preſented arnis to all the young 
men, and as they were retiring from the trench they 
had made, they exhorted them to behave in a gallant 
manner ; intreating them, at the ſame time, to conſider, 


how glorious it would be for them to conquer, in the 


fight of their country, and breathe their laſt in the arms 
of their mothers and wives, after they had proved them- 


ſelves worthy of Sparta by their valour, When Chelido- 


nida, in particular, retired with the reſt, ſhe prepared a 
cord, which ſhe intended ſhould be the fatal inſtrument 
of her death, to prevent her from falling into the hands 
of her huſband, if the city ſhould happen to be taken. 


- - Pyrrhus, in the mean time, advanced at the head of his 
infantry, to attack the Spartan front, who waited: for 


him on the other fide of the trench, with their bucklers 


cloſely joined together. The trench was not only very 


difficult to be paſſed ; but the ſoldiers of Pyrrhus could 
not even approach the edge of it, nor maintain a good 
footing, becauſe the earth which had been newly thrown 
up, eaſily gave way under them, When his ſon Pte- 


| lemy ſaw this inconvenience, he drew out two thouſand 


Gauls, with a ſelect band of Chaonians, and filed off 


along the trench to the place where the carriages were 
diſpoſed, in order to open a paſſage for the reſt of the 


troops. , But' theſe were ranged: ſo thick, and ſunk to 
ſuch a depth in the earth, as rendered his deſign imprac- 


ticable, Upon which the Gauls endeavoured to ſurmount 


this difficulty, by diſengaging the wheels, in "ores to draw 


the carriages into the adjoining river. 
The young Acrotates was the firſt who ſaw the dan- 
ger, and immediately ſhot through the city with three 
hundred ſoldiers, Having taken a large compaſs, he 
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and refreſhments to ſuch as wanted them; and alſo to aſſiſt 


34 _ The HIS Toi of 
poured upon the rear of Ptolemy*s troops, without being 
diſcovered in his approach, becauſe he advanced through 


hollow ways. Upon this fudden attack, as their ranks 
were broken, and their troops thrown into diſorder, thes 


crowded” and preſt upon each other, and moſt of them 


rolled into the ditch, and fell around the ehariots, In 
a word, after a long encounter, which coſt them a vaſt 
quantity of blood, they were repulſed, and obliged to have 
recourſe to flight, The old men, and moſt of the wo- 
men, ſtood on the other fide of the trench, and beheld 
with admiration the undaunted bravery of Acrotates, As 
for him, covered with blood, and exulting from -his vic- 
tory, he returned to his poſt amidſt the univerſal applauſe 
of the Spartan women, who extolled his valour, and 
envied, at the ſame time, the glory and happineſs of 
Chelidonida an evident proof that the Spartan ladies 
were not extremely delicate in point of conjugal chaf- 
tity. 

The battle was ſtill hotter, along the enge of the 
ditch, where Pyrrhus commanded, and which was de- 
fended by the Lacedæmonian infantry: The Spartans 
fought with great intrepidity, and ſeveral among them 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves very much; particularly Phyllius, 
who after having oppoſed the an for a confiderable 
time, and killed with his own hand, all thoſe who at- 
tempted” to force a paſſage 'where he fought ; finding 


"himſelf at laſt faint with the many wounds he had re- 


ceived; and the large quantity of blood he had loſt, he 
called to one of the officers who commanded at that 
poſt, and after having teſigned his place. to him, he re- 
tired a few paces, and fell down dead amidſt his coun- 
trymen, that the enemies might not be maſters of his 
bod 

Night obliged both parties to diſcontinue the engage- 
ment; but the next morning it was renewed by break of 
day. "The Lacedzzmonians defended themſelves with new 
efforts of ardour and bravery, and even the women would 
not forſake them, but were always at hand to furniſh arms, 
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in carrying off the wounded, The Macedonians were inde- 
fatigable in their endeavours to fill up the ditch, with vaſt 
quantities of wood, and other materials, which they threw 
upon the arms abd dead bodies; and the Lacedæmonians 
redoubled their ardour to prevent their effecting that deſign. 


But while the latter were thus employed, Pyrrhus had | 


forced himſelf a paſſage at the place where the chariots 
had been diſpoſed, and puſhed forwards full ſpeed to the 
city. Thoſe who defended this poſt, ſent up loud cries, 


which were anſwered by diſmal ſhrieks from the women, 
who ran from place to place in the utmoſt conſternation, 


Pyrrhus ſtill advanced, and bore down all who oppoſed 
him, He was now within a ſmall diftance of the city, 


when a ſhaft from a Cretan bow pierced his horſe, and 


made him ſo furious, that he ran with his maſter into the 
very midſt of the enemies, and fell dead with him to the 
ground, Whilſt his friends crowded about him, to extri- 
cate him from the danger he was in, the Spartans advanced 
in great numbers, and with their arrows r the Ma- 
cedonians beyond the trench. 

Pyrrhus then cauſed a general retreat to be ſounded, in 
expectation that the Lacedæmonians, who had loſt a great 
number of men, and were moſt of them wounded, would 


be inclined to ſurrender the city, which was then reduced 


to the laſt extremity, and ſeemed incapable of ſuſtaining a 
new attack. But at the very inſtant when every thing 
ſeemed deſperate, one of the generals of Antigonus arrived 
from Corinth, with a very conſiderable body of foreign 
troops; which had ſcarce entered the city before king 
Areus appeared with two thouſand foot, which he had 
brought from Crete. | 

Theſe two reinforcements, which the Lacedzmonians 
received the ſame day, did but animate Pyrrhus, and add 


new ardour to his ambition. He was ſenſible, that it 


would be more glorious for him to take the city in ſpite of 
its new defenders, and in .the very fight of its king ; but 
after he had made ſome attempts to that effect, and was 


convinced that he ſhould gain nothing but wind: he de- 


ſiſted from his enterprize, and began to ravage the —_— 
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with an intention to paſs the winter there ; but he was 
diverted from this defign by a new ray of hope; which 
ſoon drew him off to another quarter, 

(p) Ariſtzas, and Ariſtippus, two of the principal Citi- 


zens of Argos, had excited a great ſedition in that city, 
The latter of theſe was deſirous of ſupporting himſelf, 
by the favour and protection of Antigonus ; and Ariſtzas, 


in order to fruſtrate his deſign, immediately invited Pyrrhus 
to eſpouſe his party, The king of Epirus, always fond 
of new motions, conſidered his victories as ſo many fteps to 
greater advantages ; and thought his defeats furniſhed him 


with indiſpenſable reaſons for entering upon a new war, to 


repair his loſſes. Neither good nor ill ſucceſs, therefore, 


could inſpire him with a diſpoſition for tranquillity ; for 


which reaſon he had no ſooner given audience to the courier 
of Ariſtæas, than he began his march to Argos. King 
Areus formed ſeveral ambuſcades to deſtroy him by the 
way, and having poſſeſſed himſelf of the moſt difficult 
paſſes, cut to pieces the Gauls and Moloſſians, who formed 
his rear-guard, Ptolemy, who had been detached by Pyr- 
rhus, his father, to ſuccour that guard, was killed in the 
engagement, upon which his troops diſbanded and fled, 
The Lacedzmonian cavalry, commanded by Evalcus, an 
officer of great reputation, purſued them with ſo much 
ardour, that he inſenſibly advanced to a great diſtance from 
his infantry, who were incapable of keeping up with him. 

Pyrrhus being informed of his ſon's death, which affected 


him with the ſharpeſt ſorrow, immediately led up the Mo- 


loflian cavalry againft the purſuers ; and throwing himſelf 
among their thickeſt troops, made ſuch a flaughter of the 
Lacedzmonians, as in a moment covered him with blood, 
He was always intrepid and terrible in battles; but on this 
occaſion, when grief and revenge gave a new edge to his 
courage, he even ſurpaſſed himſelf ; and effaced the luſtre 
of his conduct in all former battles by the ſuperior valour 
and intrepidity which he now diſplayed. He continually 


(A. M. 3733. Ant. J. C. 277. Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 403. 
ſought 


406, Pauſan. I. 1. p. 24. Juſtin, 1,25. c. 5. 
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18 fought Evalcus in the throng, and having at lat Gngled 
h bum out, he ſpurred his horſe againſt him, and ſtruck him 
| through with his javelin, after having been ! in great danger 
i. himſelf, He then ſprung from his horſe, and made a ter- 
0 rible ſlaughter of the Lacedæmonians, whom he overthrew 
f, in heaps upon the dead body of Evalcus. This loſs of the 
s, || braveſt officers and troops of Sparta, proceeded altogether 
us from. the temerity of thoſe, who, after they had gained a 
nd compleat victory, ſuffered it to be wreſted out of their 
to hands, by purſuing thoſe that fled with a blind and impru- 
im dent eagerneſs, 

to Pyrrhus having thus celebrated the funeral ſolemnities 
re, of Ptolemy by this great battle, and mitigated his affliction 
for in ſome meaſure, by ſatiating his rage and vengeance in 
ier ps. blood of thoſe who had flain his ſon, continued his 
ing march to Argos, and upon his arrival there, was informed 
the that Antigonus poſſeſſed the heights upon the borders of 
-ult the plain, He then formed his camp near the city of 
ned Nauplia, and ſent a herald the next morning, to Antigo- 
yr- nus, with an offer to decide their quarrel by a ſingle com- 


the bat; but Antigonus contented himſelf with replying, That 
led. if 5 was grown weary of life, there avere abundance 
an F methods for putting an end to it, 


uch The inhabitants of Argos diſpatched ambaſſadors at the 
rom lame time to both theſe pringes, to intreat them to with- 
m. draw their troops, and not reduce their city into ſubjection 
ed to either of them, but allow it to continue in a ſtate of 


Mo- | friendſhip with both, Antigonus readily conſented to this 
nſelf propoſal, and ſent his ſon as an hoſtage to the Argi ves. 
the Pyrrhus alſo promiſed to retire, but as he offered no ſecurity 
ood, for the performance of his word, they began to ſuſpect his 
this ſincerity, and indeed with ſofficient reaſon, 
5 his As ſoon as night appeared, he adyanced to the walls, 
luſtre and having found a door left open by Ariſtæas, he had time, 
alour I to pour his Gauls into the city, and to ſeize it without 
ually being perceived. But when he would have introduced his 
elephants, he found the gate too low ; which obliged him 
403. I © cauſe the towers to be taken down from their backs, 
and replaced there, when thoſe animals had entered the 
ought Vo L. IX, E City. 
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city, All this could not be effected, amidſt l 
without much trouble, noiſe, and confufien, and without 


à conſiderable loſs of time, which cauſed theth to be dif. 
covered. The Arzives, when they beheld che enemy in 


the city, fled to the citadel, and to thoſe places that were 
moſt advantageous for choir defence, and ſent a deputation 


to Antigonus, to preſs his ſpeedy advance to their aſſiſtance. 


He accordingly marched that moment, and caufed his fon, . 
with the dther officers, to enter the city at the head of 


his beſt troops, 


In this very juncture of time, king Areus alfo arrived 


at Argos, with a thouſand Cretans, and as many Spartans 


as were capable of coming, Thefe troops, when they bad 
all joined each other, charged the Gauls with the utmoſt 
fury, and put them into diſorder, Pyrrhus haſtened, on 


his part to ſuſtain them, 'but the darkneſs and confulion 
were then ſo great, that it was impoſſible for him to be 
either heard or obeyed, When day appeared he' was not 
a little ſurprized to fee the citadel filled with enemies; 
and as he then imagined all was loſt, he thought of vothive 
but a timely retreat. But as he had ſome apprehenſions, 


with reſpect to the city gates, which were much too nar- 
row; he ſent orders to his fon Helenus, whom he had 


left without with the greateſt part of the army, to demo- 
liſh part of the wall, that his troops might have a free 
paſſage out of the eity, . The perſon to whom Pyrrhus 
gave this order in great haſte, having miſunderſtood His 
meaning, delivered a quite contrary meſſage, in conſequence 
of which Helenus immediately drew out his beſt infantry, 
with all the elephants he had left, and then advanced into 
the city te aſſiſt his father; who was preparing to retire 
the moment the other etered the place. 


Pyrrhus, as long as the place afforded him a fufficient 


extent of ground, appeared with a reſolute mien, and fre- 
quently faced about, and repulſed dai who purſued him; 
but when he found himſelf engaged in a narrow) ſtreet, 
Which ended at the gate, the confuſion, which already 
Was very great, became infinitely inereaſed, by the arrival 
ef the troops his ſon brouyht to his aſſiſtance. 3 

went 
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quently, called aloud to them te withdraw, in order to 
clear the ſtreet, but in vain, for as it was impoſſible for 
his voice to be heard, they ſtill continued to advance: 
And to compleat the calumny in which they were involved; 
one of the largeſt elephants ſunk down in the middle of 
the gate, and filled up the whole extent in ſuch a manner, 
that the troops could. neither advance, nor retire. The 
confuſion occaſioned by this accident became then inex- 
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| Pyrrhus aw the diſorder of his men, wha broke 4 

1 forward and were drove back, like the waves of the ſea, 1 

took off the glittering creſt which diſtinguiſhed his helmet, | 
. and cauſed him to be known, and, then confiding in the l 
N goodneſs, of his horſe, he ſprung into the: throng of the 8 
nf enemies who purſued him; and while he was fighting with bf 
" an air of deſperation one of the adverſe party advanced up | 
0 to him, and pierced his cuiraſs with a javelin. The wound, | 
| however, was neither great nor dangerous, and Pyrrhus | 
5 immediately turned upon the man from whom he re- | 
$- ceived it, and who happened to be only a private ſoldier, | 
5 the ſon of a poor woman of Argos. The mother beheld | 
0 the combat. from the top of a houſe, where ſhe ftood with 0 
2 ſeveral other women. iy 
* The moment the ſaw her ſon engaged. with Pyrrhus, ip 
70 me almoſt loſt her ſenſes, and was chilled with horror at | [ 
wh the danger to which ſhe beheld him expoſed, Amidſt the 8 
VR impreſſions of her agony, ſhe caught up a large tile, and 5 
10 threw it down upon Pyrrhus. The maſs fell directly upon 

his head, and his helmet being too weak to ward off the 
ride blow, his eyes were immediately covered with darkneſs; 
. bis hands dropped the reins; and he ſunk down from his 

horſe without being then obſerved, But he was ſoon diſ- 
ent Covered by a ſoldier, who put an end to his life, 1. cutting 
e off his head. | 
mz The noiſe of this accident was immediately ſpread in 
" all parts. Alcyonzns, the ſon of Antigonus, took the | 
aly head from the ſoldier, and rid away with it full ſpeed to | 
1511 his father, at whoſe feet he threw it; but met with a very i 
fre» al] n for acting in a manner fo - yabecoming his 
ntly | E2 rank, 
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rank, Antigonus, recollecting the fate of his ——_— = 
Antigonus, and that of Demetrius his father, could not 


refrain from tears at ſo mournful a ſpectacle, and cauſed 
magnificent honours to be rendered to the remains of Pyr- 
rhus. After having made himſelf maſter of his camp 


and army; he treated his ſon Helenus and the reſt of 


his friends, with on generoſity, and ſent them back to 
Epirus, 

The title & a great captain is juſtly due to Pyrrhus, 
as he was ſo particularly eſteemed by the Romans them- 


ſelves ; 5 and eſpecially if we conſider the glorious teſtimony 


given in his favour, by a perſon the moſt worthy of be- 
lief, with regard to the merit of a warrior; and the beſt 
qualified to form a competent judgement in that particular, 
() Livy reports, from an hiſtorian whom he cites as his 
voucher, that Hannibal, when he was aſked by Scipio, 
whom he thought the moſt able and conſummate general, 
placed Alexander in the firſt rank, Pyrrhus in the ſecond, 
and himſelf in the third. 

The ſame general alſo characteriſed Pyrrhus, by adding, 
% That he was the firſt who taught the art of encamping z 
« that no one was more ſkilful in chooſing his poſts, and 
« drawing up his troops; that he had a peculiar art in 
« conciliating affection, and attaching people to his in- 
« tereſt; and this to ſuch a degree, that the people of 
« Italy were more defirous of having him for their.maſter, 
© though a ftranger, than to be governed by the Romans 


4e themſelves, who, for fo many years, had held the firſt 


« rank in that country.“ 

Poyrrhus might poſſibly be nbc of all theſe great. qua- 
lities; but I cannot comprehend, why Hannibal ſhould re- 
preſent him as the firſt who taught the art of encamping, 
Were not ſeveral Grecian kings and generals maſters. of 
this art before him? The Romans, indeed, learnt it from 
him, and Hannibal's evidence extends no farther, How- 
ever, theſe extraordinary qualities alone, are not ſufficient 
to conſtitute a great commander; and even proved ineffec- 


tual 


(7 Liv, 1. 35. u. 14. 
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tual to him on ſeveral occeafions, He was defeated by the 


Romans bar Aſculum, merely from having choſen his 


round ill. He failed in his attempt on Sparta, by de- 

8 the attack for a few hours. He loſt Sicily, by His 
injudicious treatment of the people; and was himſelf 
killed at Argos, for venturing too raſhly into an enemy's 
city. We might alſo enumerate a variety of other errors 
committed by wow with reference even to military aft 
fairs. 

Is it not — nden with the rank and duty of 
a great general; and eſpecially of a king, to be always ex- 
poſing his perſon, without the leaſt precaution, like 4 
common ſoldier; to charge in the foremoſt ranks, like a 
common 8 ; to be more vain of a perſonal action, 
which only ſhews ſtrength and intrepidity, than a wiſe and 
attentive conduct, ſo eſſential to a general vigilant for the 
general ſafety, whe never tonfounds his own merit and 
functions with thoſe of a private ſoldier ? We may even 
obſerve the fame defects to have been very apparent, in the 
kings and generals of this age, who undoubtedly were 
led into it by the falſe luſtre of Alexander's ſucceſsful 
temerity, 

May it not be alſo ald, that Pyrrhus was deficient, in 
not obſerving any rule in his military enterpriaes, and 
in plunging blindly into wars, without reflection, without 
cauſe, through temperament, paſſion, habit, and mere in- 
capacity to continue in 2 ſtate of tranquillity, or paſs any 
part of his time ta his ſatisfaction, unleſs he was tilting 
with all the world ? The reader will, I hope, forgive me 
the oddneſs of that expreſſion, fo a character of this 
nature ſeems, in my opinion, very much to reſemble that 
of the heroes, and knights errant of romances, | 

But ne fault is more obvious in Pyrrhus's character, 
nor muſt have ſhocked. my readers more, than his form- 
ing his enterprizes without the leaft maturity of thought, 
and abandoning himſelf, without examination, to the leaſt 
appearances of fueceſs ; frequently changing his views, on 
ſuch ſlender occafions, as diſcover no confiſtency of defign, 


._ even little judgment; in'a word, I. every 


3 ; thing, 
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thing, and ending nothing. His whole life was à con- 
tinued ſeries of uncertainty, and variation; and while he 
ſuffered his reftleſs and impetuous ambition to hurry him, 
at different times, into Sicily, Italy, Macedonia, and 
Greece; his cares and attention were employed no where 
ſo little as in Epirus, the land of his nativity, and his 
hereditary dominions. Let us then allow him the title of 


2 great captain, if valour and intrepidity alone are ſuffi- 
cient to deſerve it; for in theſe qualities, no man was ever 


his ſuperior, When we behold him in his battles, we 
think ourſelves ſpectators of the vivacity, intrepidity, and 
martial} ardour of Alexander; but he certainly had not the 
qualities of a good king, who, when he really loves his 
people, makes his valour conſiſt in their defence, his hap- 
pineſs in making them happy, and his glory in their peace 
and ſecurity, 

(r) The reputation of the Romans beginning now to 
foread through foreign nations, by the war they had main- 
tained for fix years againſt Pyrrhus, whom at length they 
compel to retire from Italy, and return ignominioufly- to 
Epirus; (s) Ptolemy Philadelphus ſent ambaſſadors to deſire 
their friendſhip, and the Romans were charmed to find it 
ſollieited by ſo great a king, 

(t) An embaſſy was alſo ſent from Rome to Egypt the 
following year, in return to the civilities of Ptolemy. The 
ambaſſadors were Q. Fabius Gurges, Cn, Fabius Pictor, 
with Numerius, his brother, and Q. Ogulnius. The diſin- 
tereſted air with which they appeared, ſufficiently indicated 
the greatneſs of their ſouls. Ptolemy gave them a fplendid 
entertainment, and took that opportunity to preſent each 
of them with a crown of gold; which they received, be- 
cauſe they were unwilling to difoblige him by declining the 
honour he intended them; but they went the next morn- 
ing, and placed them on the head of the king's ſtatues 
erected in the public parts of the . The king e 


Ar A. M. 3730. Ant. }. C. 274 (5) Liv. Epit. 1 2 
Eutrop. . 2. le) A. N. 3731. Ant. J. C. 273. Liv. & 


Eutrop. ibid. Val, Max. 1 4+ c. 3. Dion. in Excerpt. 
likewiſe 
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likewiſe tendered them very conſiderable preſents, at their 
audience of leave, they received them as they before ac 


| cepted of the crowns ; but before they went to the ſenate, 


to give an account of their embaſſy, after their arrival at 
Rome, they depoſited all thoſe preſents in the public trea- 
ſury, and made it evident, by ſo noble. a conduct, that 
perſons” of honour ought, when they ſerve the public, to 


- propoſe no other advantage to themſelves, than the honour 


of acquitting themſelves well of their duty. The republic, 
however, would not ſuffer itſelf to be exceeded in generofity 
of ſentiments, The ſenate and people came to a reſolu- 
tion, that the ambaſſadors, in conſideration of the ſervices 
they had rendered the tate, ſhould receive a ſum of money 
equivalent to that they had depoſited in the public treaſury. 
This indeed was an amiable conteſt between generoſity and 
glory, and one is at a loſs to know, to which of the anta- 


goniſts to aſcribe the victory. Where ſhall we now find 


men, who devote themſelves, in ſuch a manner, to the 
public good, without any intereſted expectations of a re- 
turn; and who enter upon employments in the ſtate, with- 
out the leaſt view of enriching themſelves? But let me 
add too, where ſhall we find ſtates and princes, who know 
how to efteem and recompence merit in this manner ? 


We may. obſerve here, fays an hiſtorian *, three fine 


models ſet before us in the noble liberality of Ptolemy, 


the diſintereſted ſpirit of the ambaſſadors, and the grateful 
equity of the Romans, 


Valerius Maximus, 
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SxcT, VIII, Atben beſieged and talen by Autigonut. 
The juſt Suniſoment inflicted on Sotades, a Satyric poet, 
The revolt of Magus from Philadelpbus. The death of 
' Philateres, foundes of the kingdom of Pergamus, The 
death of Antiechus Soter, He is ſuecealed by bis fon An · 
tiochus,  ſurnamed Theus. The wiſe meaſures taken by 
Ptolemy for the improvement of commerce. An accommo- 
dation effemed between Magus and Phuladelphus, The 
death of the farmer. The war between Antiochus and 
Ptolemy. Revolt 1 the Eaſt againuſl Antiuchus. Peace 
reſtored between the teua hinge The danth of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, 


T* Greeks, after they had been  fabjefied by the 
Macedonians, and rendered dependent on their au- 
thority, ſeemed, by loſing their liberty, to have been alſo 
diveſted of that courage, and greatneſs of ſoul, by which 
they had been till then ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed from 
other people. They appeared entirely changed, and te 
have loſt all ſimilitude to their ancient character. Sparta, 
that was once ſo bold and imperiaus, and in a manner 
poſſeſſed of the ſovereignty of all Greece, patiently bowed 
down her neck, at laſt, beneath a foreign yoke 3 and 
we ſhall ſoon behold her ſubjeted to domeſtic tyrants, 
who will treat her with the utmoſt cruelty, We ſhall ſee- 
Athens, once ſo jealous of her liberty, and ſo formidable 
to the moſt powerful kings, running headlong into ſlavery, 
and, as ſhe changes her maſters, ſucceſſively paying them 
the homage of the baſeſt and moſt abject adulation, 
Each of theſe cities will, from time to time, make ſome 
efforts to reinſtate ee in their ancient liberties, 
but impetuouſly, and without ſucceſs. 

(*) Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia, became 
very powerful, ſome years after the death of Pyrrhus, 
and thereby formidable to the ſtates of Greece : The La- 


(4) A. M. 3736. Ant, J. C. 268. Juſtin, 1. 26. e. 2. 
Pauſan, in Lacon. p. 168. & in Attic, p. 1. 
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' eedemonians, therefore, entered into a league with the 
| - Athenians againſt him, and engaged Ptolemy Philadelphus 
d accede to it, Antigonus, in order to fruſtrate the 
F confederacy which theſe two ſtates had formed againſt 
f him, and to prevent the conſequences that might reſult 
a from it, immediately began hoſtilities with the ſiege of 
[ Athens; but Ptolemy ſoon ſent a fleet thither, under the 
command of Patroclus, one of his generals; while Areus, 
| king of Lacedæmon, put himſelf at the head of an army 
c 
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to ſuccour that city by land. Patroclus, as foon as he 
arrived before the place, adviſed Areus to attack the 
enemy, and promiſed to make a deſcent, at the ſame time, 
in order to aſſault them in the rear. This counſel was 
very judicious, and could not have failed of ſucceſs, had 


e it been carried into execution; but Areus, who wanted 
5 proviſions for his troops, thought it more adviſable to 
o return to Sparta. The fleet, therefore, being incapable 
h of acting alone, ſailed back to Egypt, without doing any 
m ff thing. This is the uſual' inconvenience to which troops 
to of different nations are expoſed, when they are commanded 
ay by chiefs who have neither any ſubordination, nor good 
er intelligence, between them, Athens thus abandoned by 
ed ber allies, became a prey to Antigonus, who put a un 
nd into it, 
ts, (x) Patroclus happened, in his return, to ſtop at Caunus, 
eq. a maritime city of Caria, where he met with Sotades, a 
ole poet univerſally decried for the unbounded licence, both 
Ys of his muſe and his manners, His fatiric poetry never 
em I ſpared either his beſt friends, or the moſt worthy perſons z 
Ml, and even the ſacred characters of kings were not ex- 
me empted from his malignity, When he was at the court 
es, of Lyſimachus, he affected to blacken the reputation of 
Ptolemy by atrocious calumny; and when he was enter- 
me tained by this latter, he traduced Lyſimachus in the ſame 
us, manner. He had compoſed a virulent ſatyr againſt Ptole- 


La- my, wherein he inſerted many cutting reflections on his 


9 405 A. M. 3737. Ant. ]. C. 267. Athen. I. 14. p. 620, 
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The Rome of 


marriage with Arſinoe, his own. fiſter ; 1 
from Alexandria, to ſave himſelf from pw reſentment of 
that prince. Patroclus thought it his duty to make ag 
example of a wretch who "had affronted his. maſter in 
fuch an inſolent manner; he accordingly cauſed a weight 
of lead to be faſtened to his body, and then ordered him 
to be thrown into the ſea, The generality of poets 
who. profeſs ſatyr, are a dangerous and. deteſtable race of 
men, who have renounced all probity and ſhame, and 
whoſe quill dipped in the . gaul, reſpects neither 


rank, nor virtue, 


() The affairs of Ptolemy were greatly perplexed by 
2 revolt excited in Egypt, by a prince from whom he 
never ſuſpected any ſuch treatment. Magas, governor of 
Cyrenaica and Libya, having ſet up the ſtandard of re- 
bellion againſt Ptolemy, his maſter and benefactor, cauſed 
himſelf to be- proclaimed king of thoſe. provinces. Pto- 
lemy and he were brothers by the ſame mother; for the 
latter was the ſon of Berenice and Philip, a 88 
officer, who was her huſband before ſhe. was eſpouſed te 
Ptolemy. Soter. Her follicitations therefore obtained for 


him this government, when | ſhe was advanced to the 


honours of a crown, upon the death of Qphellas, as I 
have formerly obſerved. - Magas had ſo well eſtabliſhed 
himſelf in his government, by long poſſeſſion, and by 
his marriage with Apamia, the daughter of Antiochug 
Soter, king of Syria, that he endeavoured to render him- 
ſelf independent ; and as ambition is a boundleſs paſſion, 
bis pretenſions roſe ſtill higher, He was not contented 
with wreſting from his brother the two provinces he 
governed, but formed a reſolution to dethrone him. With 
this view he advanced into Egypt, at the head of 2 
great army; and, in his march towards Alexandria, made 
himſelf maſter of Paretonion, a city of Marmorica, 

The intelligence he received of the revolt of the Mar- 


marides in Libya, prevented him from proceeding any fat» 


(3) A. M. 3739« Ant. J. C. 265, Pauſan, in Att. p. 12, 
13. | * 
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ther in this expedition; and he immediately returned to 
regulate the diſorders in his provinces, Ptolemy, who 
bad marched an army to the frontiers, had now a- fu. 
vourable oppertenity of attacking him in his retreat, and 
entirely defeating his troops; but a new danger called him 
to another quarter. He detected a confpiracy which had 
been formed againft him, by four thouſand Gauls, whom 
he had taken into his pay, and who intended no lefs 
than to drive him out of Egypt, and feize it for them- 
felves, In order, therefore, to fruſtrate their defign, he 
found himſelf obliged to return to Egypt, where he drew 
the conſpirators into an ifland in the Nile, and ſhut them 
up ſo effectually there, that they all perifhed by fa- 
mine, except thofe who choſe rather to deftroy one an- 
other, than languiſh out their lives in that miſerable man- 
(z) Magas, as foon as he had calmed the troubles 
which occaſioned his return, renewed his defigns on Egypt, 
and, in order to ſacceed more effectually, engaged his 
father-in-law, Antiochus Soter, to enter into his plans It 
was then refolved, that Antiochus ſhould attack Ptolemy 
on one fide, while Magas invaded him dn the other z but 
Ptolemy, who had fecret intelligence of his treaty, pre- 
vented Antiochus in his defign, and gave him ſo much 
employment in all his maritime provinces, by repeated 
a deſcents, and the devaſtations made by the troops he ſent 
him; into thoſe parts, that this prince was obliged to continue 
we? in his own dominions, to concert meaſures for their de- 
entel I fence; and Magas, who expected a diverſion to be made in 
FP be his favour by Antiochus, thought it not adviſeable to en- 
Wich ter upon any action, when he perceived bis ally had not 
made the effort on which he depended, 
(a) Phileteres, who founded the kingdom of Pergamos, 
died the following year, at the age of fourſcore. He was. 
= an eunuch, and originally a ſervant of Docimus, an officer 
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in the army of Antigonus; who having quitted that eie 


to enter into the ſervice of Lyſimachus, was ſoon followed 
by Phileteres. Lyſimachus finding him a perſon of great 
capacity, made him his treaſurer, and entruſted him with 
the government of the city of Pergamus, in which his 
treaſures were depoſited, . He ſerved Lyſimachus very 


faithfully in this poſt for ſeveral years; but his attach- 
ment to the intereſt of Agathocles, the eldeſt fon of 


Lyſimachus, who was deſtroyed by the intrigues of Ar- 
figoe the younger, daughter of Ptolemy Soter, as I have 
formerly related; and the affliction he teſtified at the 
tragical death of that prince, cauſed him to be ſuſpected 
by the young queen ; and ſhe accordingly took meaſures 
to deſtroy him, Phileteres, who was ſenſible of her in- 
tentions, reſolved upon a revolt, and ſucceeded in his de- 
Hgn, by the protection of Seleucus ; after which he ſup- 
ported himſelf in the poſſeſſion of the city and treaſures 


of Lyſimachus; favoured in his views by the troubles 


which aroſe upon the death of that prince, and that of 
Seleucus, which happened ſeven months after. He con- 


| ducted his affairs with ſo much art and capacity, amidſt 


all the divifions of the ſucceſſors of thoſe two princes, that 


he preſerved the city, with all the country around it, for 


the ſpace of twenty years, and formed it into a ſtate, 
which ſubſiſted for ſeveral generations in his family, and 
became one of the moſt potent ſtates of Aſia. He had 
two brothers, Eumenes and Attalus, the former of whom, 
who was the eldeſt, had a ſon named alſo Eumenes, 


| who ſucceeded his uncle, and reigned twenty-two years, 


In this year began the firſt Punic war, which continued 
for the ſpace of twenty-four years, between the Romans 
and the Carthaginians, 


(5) Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, 1 built a d 


near the ou where Aſtacus, which Lyſimachus de- 


(5) A. M. 3742. Ant. J. C. 262. an. Eliac, 7, 
p- 405. Euſeb. in Chron. Trebell, Pollio in Gallien. Am- 
mian. Marcell. 1, 22. c. 9. Memn. c. 21. Strab. I. 13. 


p. 624. 
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Froyed, had formerly food, called it Nicomediz, from 

bis own name. Great mention is made of it in the 

hiftory of the Lower Empire, becaufe ſeveral of the Ro- 
man emperors reſided there. | 

Antiochus Soter was defirdus to improve the zench of 

Phitetercs to his own advantage, and take that opportu- 


nity to feize his dominions; but Eumenes, his nephew 


and fucceflor, raiſed a fine army for his defence, and ob- 
tained fuch a compleat vi over him near Sardis, a8 
not only fecured him the ſion of what he already 
enjoyed, but enabled him to enlarge bis dominions con- 
fderably. 

(e) Antiochus returned to Antioch after this defeat, 
where he ordered * one of his fons to be put to death, 
for raifing a commotion in his abſence, and cauſed the 
ther, whoſe name was the ſame as his own, to be pro- 
claimed king; thortly after which he died, and left bim 
all his dominion. This 5 prince was his ſon by 


Stratonice, the daughter of Demetrius, who, from his 


mother-in-law, became his conſqrt, as 1 have Oy 
obſerved. ' 

(4) Antiochus the fon, When he came to the crown, 
was efpoufed to Lacks, his fifter by the father. He 
afterward aſſumed the farname of Theos, which ſignifies 
God, and diſtinguiſhes him at this day, from the other 
kings of Syria, who were called by the name of Antio- 
chus. The Milefians were the firſt who conferred it 
upon him, to teſtify their gratitude for his delivering 
them From the tyranny of Tirtarchus, governor of Caria 
under Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was not only maſter oF | 
Egypt, but of — and Paleſtine, with the ye 


(e) A. M. 3743. Ant. J. 0. 267. Trog. in Protoge. 
I. 26. (4) A. M. 3744. Ant. I. C. 260. Polyzn. 
128 1. 8. c. 50. Appian. in Syriac. p. 230. Juſtin. 

27. E. > 

Mr. La Nauze affirms, fult Tome VII. of the Me- 
that there is an error in this moirs of the Acad [any * Tu- 
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vinces of Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia and 3 in Afia 


minor. Timarchus revolted from his ſovereign, and choſe 
Miletus for the ſeat of his reſidence. The Milefians, in 

order to free themſelves from this tyrant, had recourſe to 
Antiochus, who defeated and killed him. In acknow- 


ledgment for which they rendered him divine honours, 


and even conferred upon him the title of God, With 


ſuch impious flattery was it uſual to treat the reigning. 


princes of thoſe ages! (e) The Lemnians had, likewiſe be- 


towed the ſame title on his father and grandfather, and 
did not ſcruple to erect temples to their honour; 3 and 
the people of Smyrna were - altogether as oblequiqus. to 


his mother Stratonice. 


3 # ) Beroſus, the famous. hiſtorian of Babylon, 'fouridh: | 
ed in the beginning of this prince's reign ; and dedicated 


bis hiſtory to him. Pliny informs us, that it contained 


the aſtronomical obſervatiens of four hundred and eighty 


years, When the Macedonians were maſters of Babylon, 
Beroſus made himſelf acquainted with their language, and 
went firſt to Cos, which had been rendered famous by the 


birth of Hippocrates, and there eſtabliſhed a ſchool, in 
which he taught aſtronomy and aſtrology. 
proceeded to Athens, where, notwithſtanding the vanity of 


From Cos he 


his art, he acquired ſo much reputation by his aſtrologi- 


cal predictions, that the citizens erected a ſtatue to him, 


with a tongue of gold (g), in the Gymnafium, where 
the youths performed all their exerciſe, Joſephus and 
Euſebius have tranſmitted to us ſome excellent frag · 

ments of this hiſtory, that illuſtrate ſeveral paſſages in 
the Old Teſtament, and without which it would be 
impoſſible to trace ny exact ſucceſſion of the kings of 


Babylon. 


(5) Ptolemy being ſollicitous to enrich his kibedom, 


conceived an expedient to draw into it all the maritime 


commerce of the Eaſt; which till then had been in the 3 


le) Athen. 1. 6. p. „%% Tf} Tevtan, In Orat, 
Con. Grec. p. 171. Fin. 1.7. e, 6, Vitruv. . 7. 


05 A. M. 3745. . 3. 259. 
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poſſeſſion of the Tyrians, who tranſacted it by ſea, as far 


as Elath; and from thence by land, to Rhinocorura, 
and from this laſt place, by ſea again, to the city of 
Tyre. Elath- and Rhinocorura were two ſea-ports ; the 
firſt on the eaſtern ſhore of the Red-ſea, and the ſecond 
on the extremity of the Mediterranean, between Egypt 
and Paleſtine, and near the mouths af the river of E- 


a 


(i) Ptolemy, in deter to draw this commerce into his 
own kingdom, thought it neceſſary to found a city on 
the weſtern ſhore of the Red-ſea, from whence the ſhips 
were to ſet out, He accordingly built it, almoſt on the 
frontiers of Ethiopia, and gave it the name of his mother 
Berenice ; - but the port not being very commodious, that 
of Myos-Hormos was preferred, as being very near and 
much better; and all the commodities of Arabia, India 
Perfia, and Ethiopia were conveyed thither, From thence 
they were tranſported on camels 'to Coptus, where they. 


were again ſhipped and brought down the Nile, to Alex- 
andria, which tranſmitted them to all the Weſt, in ex- 


change for its merchandize, which was afterward export- 
ed to the Eaſt. But as the paſſage from Coptus to the 
Red-ſea lay croſs the deſerts, where no water could be 
procured, and which had neither cities nor houſes to lodge 
the caravans 3 Ptolemy, in order to remedy this incon- 


venience, cauſed a canal to be opened along the great 


road, and to communicate with the Nile that ſupplied it 
with water. On the edge of this canal houſes were e- 
reed, at proper diſtances, for the reception of paſſengers, 
and to ſupply them and their beaſts of. burden with all ne- 
ceſſary accommodations, 

As uſeful as all theſe labours were, Ptolemy aid not 
think them ſufficient ; for as he intended to engroſs all 
the traffic between the Eaſt and Weſt into his dominions, 


he thought his plan would be imperfect, unleſs he could 


protect what he had facilitated in other reſpects. With 
this view, he cauſed twe fleets to be fitted out, one for 


O Strab, 17. p. 815. Plin, 1. 6. e. 23. 
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and Cyrenaica, for the ſpace of fifty years. 
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the Red-ſea, and the other for the Mediterranean. (4) This 
laſt was extremely . fine, and ſome of the veſſels which 


compoſed it, much exceeded the common ſize. TWO of 


them, in particular, had thirty benches of oars; one 
twenty; four rowed with fourteen ; two, with twelve z 7 


fourteen, with eleven; thirty, with. nine; thirty-feven, 


with ſeven ; five, with fix; and ſeventeen, with five. 
The number of the whole amounted to a hundred and 
twelve veſſels. He had as many more, with four and three 
benches of oars, beſide a prodigious number of ſmall veſ- 
ſels. With this formidable fleet he not only protected his 
commerce from all inſults ;' but kept in ſubjection, as 
long as he lived, moſt of the maritime provinces of Aſia 
minor; as Cilicia, for inſtance, with Pamphylia, Lycia, 
and Caria, as far as the Cyclades, _ 

(1) Magas, king of Cyrene and Libya, . growing very 
aged and infirm, cauſed overtures of accommodation to be 
tendered: to his brother Ptolemy, with the propoſal of a 
marriage between Berenice, his only daughter, and the 
eldeſt ſon of the king of Egypt; and a promiſe to give 
her all his dominions for her dowry, The negotiation 
ſucceeded, and a peace was concluded on thoſe terms, 

fm) Magas, however, died before the execution of the 
treaty, having continued in the government of Libya, 
Toward the 
cloſe of his days, he abandoned himſelf to pleaſure, and 
539% to exceſs at his table, which greatly impaired 

is health. His widow Apamia, whom Juſtin calls Ar- 
ſinoe, reſolved, after his death, to break off her daugh- 
ter's marriage wick the ſon af” Ptolemy, as it had been 
concluded without her conſent, With this view, the 
employed perfons in Macedonia, to invite Demetrius, the 
uncle of king Antigonus Gonatas, to come to her court, 
aſſuring him, at the ſame time, that her daughter and 
crown would be his. Demetrius arrived there in a thor 


60 Theocrit. Idyll. 17. Athen. 1. 5. P. 203. 0 A.M. 
2746. Ant. J. C. 258, (n) A. M. 3747. Ant. J. C. 
257. Athen. 1. 12. p. 550, Juſtin, L _ 3s: 
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time, but as ſoon as Apamia beheld him, ſhe contracted 


a violent paſſion for him, and reſolved to eſpouſe him 
herſelf. From that moment he neglected the daughter, 
to engage himſelf to the mother; and as he imagined 
that her favour raiſed him above "all things, he began 
to treat the young princeſs, as well as the minifters and 
officers of the army, in ſuch an inſolent and imperious 
manner, that they formed a reſolution to deſtroy him. 
Berenice herſelf conducted the conſpirators to the door of 
her mother's apartment, where they ſtabbed him in hie 
bed, though Apamia employed all her efforts to ſave 
kim, and even covered him with her own body. Berenice, 
after this, went to Egypt, where her marriage with Pto- 
lemy was conſummated, and Apamia was ſent. to her 
brother Antiochus Theos, in Syria, 

(2) The princeſs had the art to exaſperate her brother 
ſo effectually againft Ptolemy, that ſhe at laft ſpirited him 
up to a war, which continued for a long ſpace of time, and 
was productive of fatal conſequences to Antiochus, as will 
be evident in the ſequel, | | 

(o) Ptolemy did not place himſelf at the head of bis 
army, his declining ſtate of health not permitting him 
to expoſe himſelf to the fatigues of a campaign, and the 
inconveniencies of a camp; for which reaſon he left the 
war to the conduct of his generals. Antiochus, who was 


then in the flower of his age, took the field at the head 


of all the forces of Babylon and the Eaſt, and with a 
reſolution to carry on the war with the utmoſt vigour. 
Hiſtory has not preſerved the particulars of what paſſed in 
that campaign, or perhaps the advantages obtained on ei- 
ther fide were not very confiderable. 

(2) Ptolemy did not forget to improve his library, not- 
withſtanding the war, and continually enriched it with 
He was exceedingly eurious in pictures and 


(n) A. M. 3748. Ant. J. C. 256, e in Daniel. 
(0 A. NM. 3745. 
Hieron, in Daniel, 
Plut. in Arato. p. 1031. 


Ant. J. C. 255: Strab. I. 17. 8 789. 
(p) A. M. 37 50. Ant. J. C. 254. 
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defigns by great maſters, Aratus, the famous Sicyonian, 
was one of thoſe who collected for him in Greece; and 


he had the good fortune to gratify the taſte of that 


prince for thoſe works of art to ſuch a degree, that 
Ptolemy entertained a friendſhip for him, and preſented 
him with twenty-five talents, which he expended in the 


relief of the neceflitous Sicyonians, and in the redemption 


of ſuch of them as were detained in captivity. 

() While Antiochus was employed in his war with 
Egypt, a great inſurrection was fomented in the Eaſt, 
and which his remoteneſs at/ that time rendered him in- 
capable of providing with the neceſſary expedition, The 
revolt therefore daily gathered ſtrength, till it at laſt be- 
came incapable of remedy, Theſe 
the Parthian empire, 

(r) The cauſe of theſe commotions 3 from 


| Agathocles, governor of the Parthian dominions for An- 
| Yiachus, 


This officer attempted to offer violence to a 
youth of the country, whoſe name was Tiridates; upon 
which Arſaces, the brother of the boy, a perſon of low 
extraction, but great courage. and honour, aſſembled ſome 


of his friends, in order to deliver his brother from the bru- 


tality intended him. They. accordingly fell upon the go- 


vernor, killed him on the fpot, and then fled for ſafety 


with ſeveral perſons whom they had drawn together for 
their defence againſt the purſuit to which ſuch a bold 
proceeding would inevitably expoſe them, Their party 
grew ſo numerous, by the negligence of Antiochus, that 


Arſaces ſoon found himſelf ſtrong enough. to drive the Ma- 


cedonians out of that province, and aſſume the government 
himſelf, The Macedonians had always continued maſtery 
of it, from the death of Alexander; firſt, under Eumenes, 
then under Antigonus, next N = Seleucus Nicks, and 
laſtly under Antiochus. | 


() A. M. 3754. Ant. J. C. 250, (7) Arrian, 


in Parth. apud Phot, Cod. 58, Syncell, p. 284. Juſtin, I. 41. 


c. 4. Strab, I. 11. p. 515, 
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6) Much about the. ſame time, Theadotus alſy re- 


volted in Bacttiana, and from a governor, became king 
of that province; after which he ſubjected the thouſand 


cities it contained, while Antiochus was amuſing himſelf 
with the Egyptian war; and ſtrengthened himfelf fo ef- 


feftually in his new acquiſitions, that it became impoſſible 


to reduce him afterwards. This example was followed 
by all the other nations in thoſe parts, each of whom 
threw off the yoke at the fame time; by which means 
Antiochus loſt all the oaftern provinces of his empire be- 
yond the Tigris, This event happened, according to Juſtin, 
when L. Manlius Vulſa, and * M. Atiliug Regulus, were 
Conſuls at Rome z that is to ſay, the fourteenth. year of 
the firſt Punie war. 

(:) The troubles and revolts in the Eaſt, made Antio- 
chus at laſt defirous to diſengage himſelf from the war 
with Ptolemy. A treaty. of peace was accordingly con- 
cluded between them, and the conditions of it were, that 


| Antiochus thould divorce Laodice, and eſpouſe Berenice, 


the daughter of Ptolemy; that he ſhould alſo diſinherit 
his iſſue by the firſt marriage, and ſecyre the crown to his 


children by the ſecond, Antiochus, after the ratification 


of the treaty, repudiated Laodice, though ſhe was his fiſter 
by tha father's ſide, and had brought him two ſans : 


Ptolemy then embarked at Peluſium, and eonducted his 


daughter to Seleucia, a maritime city, near. the mouth of 
the Orontes, a river of Syria. Antiochus came thither 
to receive his bride, and the nuptials were ſolemnized with 
great magnificence, Ptolemy bad a tender affection for 
his daughter, and gave orders to have regular ſupplies of 
water from the Nile, tranſmitted to her z believing it bet- 
ter for her health than any other water whatever, and 
therefore he was deſtrous ſhe ſhould drink none but that. 
When 2 are eontracted from no other motives 


(5) Juſtin, & Strab. ibid. te) A. M. 3955. Ant. 


Li 249. Hieron. in Dan. x. Pol . Strab. J. 8. c. 50. 
Athen. 1, 2, p. 45. 


* In all fucti he is called C. Atittus, 
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ff The HIS Tory of 
1 than political views, and are founded on ſuch unjuſt con- f 
1 ditions, they are generally attended with calamitous and 
. } fatal events, 1 
1 15 Theſe particulars of the marriage of Antiochus with ; 
| f 'Þ the daughter of Ptolemy were evidently foretold by the ; 
1 prophet Daniel. I ſhall here repeat the beginning of this } 
1 prophecy, which has already been explained elſewhere, ; 
1 that the reader may at once behold and admire the predic- 7 
bs | tion of the greateſt events in hiſtory, and their literal ac- / 
1 compliſhment at the appointed time. · 
1 (2) I will now ſhew thee the truth, Theſe words were 

Ks ſpoken to Daniel, on the part of God, by the man cloath- p 

N b | f ed in linen, Behold, there ſhall fland up yet three kings in b 
1 Perſia, namely, Cyrus, who was then upon the throne b 
1 bis ſon. Cambyſes; and Darius, the ſons of Hyftaſpes, 2 
1 And the fourth ſpall be far richer than they all : and by 
13 is bis Prength through his riches, he fall ſtir up all againſt 0 
Wi | the realm of Grecia, The monarch here meant was Xerxes, g 
1 i _ who invaded Greece with a very formidable army. k 
WO ll (x) And a mighty king fhall fland up, that ſhall rule w 
TT. with great dominion, and do according to bis will. In this at 
Wa part of the prophecy we may cakily trace Alexander the 
1 Great, re 
TY if () And when be foall fland up, Bis kingdom all be w. 
1 Broken, (by his death) and ſball be divided toward the ar 
1 fur winds of beaven; and not to his poſterity, nor accord- ch 
. ing to his dominion . 1 be ruled : for bis kingdom ſpall be hi 
1 Fluckt up, even for others beſide thoſe, namely, beſide the A: 
vs | four great princes, We have already ſeen the vaſt empire pr 
4% j 1 of Alexander * parcelled out into four great kingdoms; alf 
1 i without including thoſe Foreign princes who founded other A 
En 6 it kingdoms in Cappadocia, Armenia, Bithynia, Heraclea, 2n 
0 i and on the Boſphorus. All this was: preſent to Daniel, p 
. | _— | ; for 
1 1 (7 Dan. xi. 2. (x) Ver. 3 | « 9) Ver. 4. Go 
Will || * Tum maximum in ter- na, Fall ad ſe quiſque opes iW Nc 
Hi il ris Macedonum regnum f- rapiunt lacerantes viribus. 
4 | menque, inde morte Alexan- Liv. l. 45. n. 9. 0 
I | | dri diſtractum in multa xege | Wn 
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The prophet then proceeds to the treaty of peace, and 
the marriage we. have already mentioned, 

(z) The king of the Sub ball be frog, ad cava by 
princes, and be ſpall be. firong aber bim, and have db- 
miniqn : bis, dominion {ball he a great dominion. And in 


the end F years they ſhall, jan themſebves together ; for the 


king's daughter of the Sauth ſhall come to the king of the 
North. to make. an agreament : but be ſball nos retain the 
power of the arm, neither fhall ha fland, ner bis arm; but 
ſoe ſhall be giuen up, and. they that brought ber, and be 
that begat ber, and he that flrengtbened ber in theſe times, 

It will be neceſſary to obſerve, that Daniel, in this 
paſſage, and: through all the remaining part- of the chapter 
before us, confines himſelf to the kings of Egypt and Syria, 


becauſe they were the only princes who engaged in wars 


againſt the people of God. 
(a) The king of the South ſpal! be firong „ This king 


of the South was Ptolemy, the fon - of Lav, king of E- 


gypt; and the king of the North was Seleucus Nicator, 
king of Syria, And indeed, ſuch was their exa& fituation 
with reſpe& to Judæa; which has Syria to the North, 
and Egypt to the South, 

According to Danich, the 4 of Egypt, who firſt 
reigned in that country after the death of Alexander, 
was Ptolemy Soter, whom he calls the King of the South, 
and declares, that he Hall be flrong, The 1 of this 
character ts fully juſtified by what we have ſeen in his 
hiſtory : For he was maſter of Egypt, Libya, Cyrenaica, 
Arabia, Paleſtine, Cœloſyria, and moſt of the maritime 
provinces of Afia minor; with the iſland of Cyprus; as 
alſo ſeveral iſſes in the Ægean ſea, which is now called the 
Archipelago ; and even ſome cities of php gs as Sicyon 
and Corinth, . 

45) The prophet, ww this, mentions another of the 
four ſucceffors to this empire, whom he calls Princes, or 
Governors, This was | Seleucus Nicator, he Ring of the 


North ; of whom he declares, tas be ſball be more porxuer- | 


(+) Dan, chap, xi, ver, 5, 6, (a) Ves. 3. (8) ver. 6. 
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58 The HISsTo AT of © 
fol than the king of the South, and bis dominion more er- 
_— for this is the import * the prophet's expreſſion, 

be hall be firong above him, and baue dominion, It is eaſy 
to prove, that his territories were of greater extent than 
thoſe of the king of Egypt; for he was maſter of all 
the Eaſt, from mount Taurus to the river Indus; and alſo 
of feveral provinces in Afia minor, between mount Taurus 


and the Ægean ſeaz to which he added Thrace and — 
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cedonia, a little before his death. 
(e) Daniel then informs us, that the daughter of the 1 
of the South came to the king of the North, and mentions the 
treaty of peace, which was concluded on this occaſion between 
the two kings, This evidently points out the marriage 
of Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy king of Egypt, 
with Antigonus Theos, king of Syria, and the peace con- 
cluded between them in conſideration of this alliance; every 
circumſtance of which exactly happened according to the 
prediction before us. The ſequel of this hiſtory will ſhew 
us the fatal event of this marriage, which was alſo Tore 
told by the prophet. : | 

In the remaining part of the chapter, he relates che 

moſt remarkable events of future times, under theſe two 
races of kings, to the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the great perſecutor of the Jewiſh nation, I ſhall be 


careful, as theſe events occur in the ſeries of this hiſ- 


tory, to apply the prophecy of Daniel to them, that the 
reader may obſerve the exact accom pliſkment of each 
prediction. 

In the mean time, I cannot but acknowledge in thi 
place, with admiration, the divinity ſo viſible in the ſcrip- 
tures, which have related in ſo particular a manner, a 
variety of fingular and extraordinary facts, above three 
hundred years before they were tranſacted. What an im- 
menſe chain of events extends from the prophecy to the 
time of its accompliſnment; by the breaking of any ſingle 
link, the whole would be diſconcerted ! With reſpect to 
the marriage alone, what hand, but that of the Almighty, 
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59 
could have conducted ſo many different views, intrigues, 


and paſſions, to the ſame point? What knowledge but 


this could, with ſo much certainty, have foreſeen ſuch a 


number af; diſtin circumſtances, ſubje& not only to the 


freedom of will, but even to the irregular impreffions of 
caprice? And what man but muſt adore that ſovereign 


power which God exerciſes in a ſecret certain manner, 


over kings and princes, whoſe very crimes he renders 
ſubſervient to the execution of his ſacred will, and the 
accompliſhment of his eternal decrees ;_in which all events, 
both general and particular, have their appointed time 
and place fixed beyond the poſſibility of failing, even 


thoſe which. depend the moſt on _ choice und Hen of 


mankind ? 


(d) As Ptolemy was curious, - to an uncommon de- 
zree, in the ſtatues, - defignd and pictures, of excellent 


maſters; as he alſo was in books; he ſaw, during the 


time he continued in Syria, a ſtatue of Diana, in one of 


the temples; whick ſuited his taſte exceedingly, Antigo- 


nus made him a preſent of it, at his requeſt, and he car- 
ried it into Egypt. Some time after his return, Arſinoe 
was ſeized with an indiſpoſition, and dreamt that Diana 
appeared to her, and acquainted her, that Ptolemy was 
the occaſion of her illneſs, by his having taken her ſtatue 
out of the temple. where it was conſecrated to her di- 
rinity, Upon this, the ſtatue was ſent back as ſoon as 
poſſible, to Syria, in order to be replaced in the proper 
temple. It was alſo accompanied with rich preſents to 
the goddeſs, and a variety of ſacrifices were offered up to 
appeaſe her diſpleaſure ;- but they were not. ſucceeded by 
any favourable effect. The queen's diſtemper was ſo far 
from abating, that ſhe died in a ſhort time, and left Pto- 


lemy inconſolable at her loſs ; and more ſo, becauſe he 


imputed her death to his own indiſcretion, in removing 
de ſtatue of Diana out of the temple, 
This paſſion for. ſtatues, pictures, and other excellent 
nofities. of art, may be very commendable | in a prince, 


0%) A. M, 3756. Ant. J. C. 248. Liban. orat. 11. 2 
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"it ae; D660, when indulged to a certain degree; 


but when a perſon bs himſelf. to it entirely, it 5 


generates into a dangerous temptation, and frequently 
| prompts him to notorious injuſtice and- violence; This 
ts evident by what Cicero relates of Verres, who prac- 


tiſed a kind of piracy in Sicily, where he was prætor, 


by ſtripping private houſes and temples, of all their fneſt 


and moſt valuable curioſities. But though a perſon ſhould 


| nr no recourſe to ſuch baſe extremities, it is ſtill very 


ſhocking and offenſive, ſays Cicero, to ſay to a perſon 
of diſtinction, worth and fortune, Sell me this pitture, or 
that flatue *, ſince it is, in effect, declating, you" are un- 

worthy to have fuch an admirable piece in your poſſeſſion ; 
which ſuits only a perſen of my rank and tafte, 1 manti- 
on nothing of the enormous ;expences into which. a man 
is drawn by this paſſion; for theſe exquiſite pieces have 
no price but what the debre of poſſeſſing them ſets ** 
chem, and that we know has no bounds . 

Though Arſinoe was older than Ptolemy, und too infirm 
to have any children, when he eſpouſed her; he how- 
ever retained a conſtant and tender paſſion for her to 


the laſt, and rendered all imaginable honours to her me- 


mory, after her death. He gave her name to ſeveral 
Cities which he cauſed to be built, and performed u num- 
ber of other remarkable things, to teſtify how well he 
loved her. 

(e) Nothing could be more 3 chan the de- 
fign he formed of erecting a temple to her, at Alexandra, 
with a dome riſing above it, the conta ve part of whith 
was to be lined with en in order to keep un iron 


K Plin. 1, 34. e. 14. | ; 
Superbum eſt & non fe- nitatis iſta funt, Gi, ervt, 
rendum, dicere prætorem in de ſigns, n. 45. | 
provincia homini honeſto, + Etenim, qui modus eſt 
locupleti, ſplendido: vende cupiditatis, idem eſt æſtima · 
mihi vafa cl ata. Hoc et tionis. Difficile eſt enim f- 
enim dicere: non es dignus nem facerè pretio, Hifi libi- 
tu, qui habeas gue tam dini feceris, Id. n. 14. 
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ſtatue of that queen ſuſpended in the air. This plan of 
building was invented by Dinocrates, a famous architect 
in thoſe times; and the moment he ma it to Ptolemy, 
that prince ve orders for beginning the work without 


delay. The experiment, however, remained imperfect, for 


want of ſufficient time; for Ptolemy and the architect dy- 
ing within a very ſhort time after this refolution, the pro- 
je& was entirely diſcontinued, It has long been faid, and 
even believed, that the body of Mohammed was ſuſpended 
in this manner, in an iron coffin, by a loadſtone fixed in 
the vaulted roof of the chamber where his corpſe was 
depoſited after his death; but this is a mere vulgar error 


without the leaſt 1 


(J) Ptolemy Philadelphus . his held Arſinoe 


but a ſhort time. He was naturally of a tender conſti- 


tution, and the ſoft manner of life he led, contributed 
to the decay of his health. The infirmities of old age, 
and his affliftion for the loſs of a confort whom he 
loved to adoration, brought upon him a languiſhing diſ- 
order, which ended his days, in the fixty-third year of 
is age, and the thirty-eighth of his reign. (g) He 


left two ſons and a daughter, whom he had by his firſt. 


wife Arſinoe, the daughter of Lyſimachus, a different 


perſon from the laſt mentioned queen of that name. 


His eldeſt ſon, Ptolemy Evergetes, ſucceeded him in the 
throne ; the ſecond bore the name of Lyſimachus his 
grandfather by the mother, and was put to death by 
bis brother for engaging in a rebellion againſt him. 
The name of the daughter was Berenice, whoſe marriage 


with Antiochus Theos, king of Ons: has ui been 
related. 


(f) A. M. 3757. Ant. J. 2 247 iden 32. 5. 2 
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8 ECT. IX. Character and 3 9 6 _ Phila, 


delphus. | 


Tolemy Philadelphus had certainly great and excel- 
lent qualities; and yet we cannot propoſe him as a 
perfect model of a good king, becauſe thoſe qualities were 


counter- poiſed by defects altogether as conſiderable, He 


diſhonoured the firſt period of his reign, by his reſent- 
ment againſt a man of uncommon merit; I mean Deme- 
trius Phalereus, becauſe he had given hn advice to his 


father, contrary to the intereſt of Philadelphus, but en- 
tirely conformable to equity and natural right, His im- 


menſe riches, ſoon drew. after them a train of luxury and 
effeminate pleaſures, the uſual concomitants of ſuch high 
fortunes, which contributed not a little to emaſculate his 


mind. He was not very induftrious in cultivating the mi- 


litary vertues; but we muſt acknowledge, at the ſame 
time, that a remiſſneſs of this nature is not always a mis - 
fortune to a people. 

He, however, made an ample CER EW! for this 
negle&, by his love of the arts and ſciences, and his ge- 


neroſity to learned men. The fame of his liberalities in- 


vited ſeveral illuſtrious poets to his court, particularly 
Callimachus, Lycophron, and Theocritus; the laſt of 
whom gives him very lofty praiſes in ſome of his Idyl- 


lia. We have already ſeen his extraordinary taſte for 


books; and it is certain, that he ſpared no expence in 
the augmentation and embelliſhment of the library found- 


ed by his father, and from whence both thoſe princes 


have derived as much glory, as could have redounded to 
them from the greateſt conqueſts, As Philadelphus had 
abundance of” wit, and his happy genius had been care- 
fully cultivated by great maſters, he always retained 2 
peculiar taſte for the ſciences, but in ſuch a manner, as 
ſuited the dignity of a prince; as he never ſuffered them 
to engroſs his whole attention, but regulated his pro- 


penfity to thoſe grateful amuſements, by prudence and 
moderation, In order to perpetuate this taſte in his domi- 


ni W 


— 
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nions, he erected public ſchools and academies at Alex- 
andria, where they long flouriſhed in great reputation, 
He loved to converſe with men of learning ; ; and as the 
greateſt maſters in every kind of ſcience were emulous 
to obtain his favour, he extracted from each of them, 
if I may uſe that expreſſion, the flower and  quinteſcence 
of the ſciences in which they excelled, This is the in- 
eſtimable advantage which princes and great men poſſeſs, 
and happy are they when they know how to uſe the op- 
portunity of acquiring, in agreeable converſations, a thou- 
ſand things, not only curious, but uſeful and important, 
with reſpe& to government. 

This intercourſe of Philadelphus with learned men, 
and his care to place the arts in honour, may be con- 
ſidered as the ſource of thoſe meaſures he purſued, through 
the courſe of his long reign, to make commerce flouriſh in 
his dominions ; and in which attempt no prirce ever ſuc- 
ceeded more effectually than himſelf, The greateſt ex- 
pences, in this particular, could never diſcourage him from 
perſiſting in what he propoſed ta accompliſh, We have 
already obſerved, that he built whole cities, in order to 
protect and facilitate his intended traffic ; that he open- 
ed a very long canal through deſerts deſtitute of water; 
and maintained a very numerous and compleat navy in 
each of the two ſeas, merely for the defence of his' mer- 
chants, His principal point in view was to ſecure to 
ſtrangers all imaginable ſafety and freedom in his ports, 
without any impoſitions on trade, or the leaſt intention of 
turning it from its proper channel, in order to make it 
ſubſervient to his own particular intereſt ; as he was per- 
ſuaded, that commerce was like ſome ſprings, that ſoon 
ceaſe to flow, when diverted from their natural courſe, 

Theſe were views worthy of a great prince, and 2 
conſummate politician, and their laſting effects were in- 
finitely beneficial to his kingdom. They have even con- 
tinued to our days, ſtrengthened by the principles of 
their firſt eſtabliſhment, after a duration of above two 
thouſand years ; opening a perpetual flow of new riches, 
and new commodities of every kind. into all nations ; 5 draw- 
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ing continually from them, a return of voluntary contri. 


butions ; uniting the Eaſt and Weſt by the mutual ſupply 


of their reſpective wants; and eftabliſhing on this baſis a 


commerce that has conſtantly ſupported itſelf from age to 


age without interruption, Thoſe great conquerors and 
celebrated heroes, whoſe merit has been ſo highly extolled, 


not to mention the ravages and deſolation they have occa- 
fioned to mankind, have ſcarce left behind them any traces 
of the conqueſts and acquiſitions they have made for ag- 


grandizing their empires; or at leaſt thoſe traces have 
not been durable, and the revolutions to which the moſt - 


potent ſtates afe obnoxious, diveſt them of their conqueſts 
in a ſhort time,, and transfer them to others, On the 


contrary, the commerce of Egypt eftabliſhed thus by Phi- 


ladelphus, inftead of being ſhaken by time, has rather 
increaſed through a long ſucceſſion of ages, and became 
daily more uſeful and indiſpenſable to all nations, So that 
when we trace it up to its ſource, we ſhall be ſenfible 
that this prince ought to be conſidered not önly as the 


benefactor of Egypt, but of all mankind in general, to the 


lateſt poſterity, 


What we have already obſerved in the hiſtory of Phi- 


ladelphus, with reſpe& to the inclination of the neigh- 
bouring people to tranſplant themſelves in crouds into 
Egypt, preferring a reſidence in a foreign land to the na- 
tural affection of mankind for their native ſoil, is another 


glorious panegyric on this prince; as the moſt eſſential 
duty of kings, and the moſt grateful pleaſure they can pol-, 


ſibly enjoy, amidſt the ſplendors of a throne, is to gain the 
love of mankind, and to make their government deſirable. 
Ptolemy was ſenſible, as an able politician, that the only, 
ſure expedient for extending his dominions, without any 
act of violence, was to multiply his ſubjects, and attach 


them to his government, by their intereſt and inclination 5 


to cauſe the land to be cultivated in a better manner; 
to make arts and manufactures flouriſh ; and to augment, 


| by a thouſand judicious meaſures, the n of a prince 


and his kingdom, whoſe real ſtrength conſiſts in the mul · 
titude of his ſubjects. | | 1 
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| ARTICLE III. 
HE third article comprehends the hiſtory of twen- 
. -ty-five years, including the reign: of Ptolemy Ever- 


ECT. I. Antiochus Theos ts poi ſoned by his queen Laodice, 


wvho cauſes Seleucus Callinicus to be declared king. She 
alſo deſtroys Berenice and her ſon, Ptolemy Evergetes 
avenges their death, by that of Laodice, and ſeizes part 


f Afia. Antrochus Hierax, and Seleacus his brother, unite 
' againſt Ptolemy, The death of Antigonus Gonatas, King 


of Macedonia, He is ſucceeded by his ſon Demetrius. The 


war bercueen the two brothers, Antiochus and Seleucus, The 


death of Eumenes, king of Pergamus, Attalus ſucceeds 
nt of the Parthian empire by Ar- 


bim. The eftabli 
faces, Antiochus is ſlain by robbers, Seleucus is taken 
priſoner by the Parthians, Credit of Joſeph, the nephew 
of Onias, quith Ptolemy, The "death of Demetrius, king 
of Macedonia. Antigonus ſeizes the throne of that prince. 
The death of Seleucus, | 


ſoon 2s Antiochus Theos had received intelli- 


(b) A 

| gence of the death of Ptolemy Philadelphus, his 
father-in-law, he divorced Berenice, and recalled Laodice 
and her children, This lady, who knew the variable 
diſpoſition and inconſtancy of Antiochus, and was appre- 
henfive that the ſame levity of mind would induce him 
to ſupplant her, by receiving Berenice again, refolved to 


improve the preſent opportunity to ſecure the crown for 
her ſon, ; 
treaty made with Ptolemy z by which it was alſo ſtipu- 


Her own children were diſinherited by the 


hated, that the iſſue Berenice might have by Antiochus, 
mould fucceed te the throne, and ſhe then bad 2 fon, 


Plin, I. 7, c. 12. Val, Max. I. 9. c. 14. Solin. C. 1. 
uſtin. I, 27. C. I. e ;* "> : 
] | : | G 3 Laodice 


(b) A. M. 3758. Ant. 


. C. 246. Hieron, in Daniel. 
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Laodice therefore cauſed Antiochus to be poiſoned; and 


when ſhe ſaw him expiring, ſhe placed in his bed a per- 
ſon named Artemon, who very much reſembled him both 


in his features and the tone of his voice. He was there to 


act the part ſhe had occafion for, and acquitted himſelf 
with great dexterity ; taking great care in the few viſits 


that were rendered him, to recommend his dear Laodice 


and her children to the lords and people. In his name 


were iſſued orders, by which his eldeſt ſon Seleucus Cal- 


linicus was appointed his ſucceſſor, His death was then 


declared, upon which Seleucus peaceably aſcended the 
throne, and enjoyed it for the ſpace of twenty years, 
It appears by the ſequel, that his brother Antiochus, ſir- 
named Hierax, had the government of the provinces of 
Aſia minor, where he commanded a very conſiderable body 
of troops. 

Laodice, not believing herſelf ſafe, as Ls as Berenice 
and her ſon lived, concerted meaſures with Seleucus to 
deſtroy them alſo ; 
their r deſign, ela the danger for ſome time by retiring 
with her ſon to Daphne, where ſhe ſhut herſelf up in the 
aſylum built by Seleucus Nicator : but being at laſt be- 
frayed by the perfidy of thoſe who beſieged her there 
by the order of Laodice; firſt her ſon, and then herſelf 


with all the Egyptians who had accompanied her to. 


that retreat, were murdered in the blackeſt and moſt in- 
human manger, 
This event was an exact accompliſhment of what the 


prophet Daniel had foretold, with relation to this mar- 


riage. (7) The king's daughter of the South fhall come 
to the king of the North to make an agreement : but be 
fall not retain the power of the arm, neither ſhall be ſtand, 
wor his arm; but ſhe ſhall be given up, and they that brought 
her, and he that begat ber, and he that ſtrengtbened ber in 
theſe times, I am not ſurprized that Porphyry, who was 
2 profeſſed enemy to Chriſtianity, ſhould repreſent theſe 
prophecies of Daniel, as predictions made after the ſe- 


( Dan. 8. 85 8 5 
| | veral 


but that princeſs being informed of 


haps pI os 
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yeral events to which they refer; for could they poſſi. 
bly be clearer, if he had even been a ſpectator of the facts 

he foretold ? | ; 

| What probability was there that Egypt and Syria, 
d which in the time of Daniel conſtituted part of the Ba- 
bylonian empire, as tributary provinces, ſhould each of 
them be governed by kings who originally f. prung from 
Greece? And yet the prophet ſaw them eſtabliſhed in thoſe 


. dominions above three hundred years before that happened, 
3 He beheld theſe two kings in a ſtate of war, and ſaw 
J them afterward reconciled by a treaty of peace ratified by 
W 2 marriage. He alſo obſerved, that it was the king of 
8 Egypt, and not the king of Syria, who cemented the 
f MW union between them by the gift of his daughter, He 
y ſaw her conducted from Egypt to Syria in a pompous and 

magnificent manner; but was ſenſible that this event 
e would be ſucceeded by a. ſtrange cataſtrophe, In a word, 
0 he diſcovered that the iſſue of this princeſs, notwith- 
"I ſtanding all the expreſs precautions in the treaty for ſe- 
8 curing their ſucceſſion to the crown, in excluſion of the 
* children by a former marriage, were ſo far from aſcend- 
e- ing the throne; that they were entirely exterminated ; 
re and that the new queen herſelf was delivered up to her 
If rival, who cauſed her to be deſtroyed, with all the of- 
to ficers Who conducted her out of Egypt into Syria, and 


n- till then had been her ſtrength and ſupport, “ Great 
* God! how worthy are thy oracles to be believed and 
he « reverencec! 7 eftimonia tua credibilia Kalle funk 


1  nimis, 


me Whilſt Berenice was beſieged and blocked up in Daphne; 
be the cities of Afia minor, who had received intelligence of 
ud, ber treatment, were touched with compaſſion at her mis» 
obt fortune: In conſequence of which they formed a confe- 
in deracy, and ſent a body of troops to Antioch for her re- 
NAS lief. Her brother Ptolemy Eyergetes was alſo as expediti- 
eſe ous as poſſible to advance thither with a formidable army; 
ſe- " but the unhappy Berenice and her children were dead be- 


fore any of theſe auxiliary troops could arrive at the place 


where the ſiege had been carried on _ her. When 
ral 2 | they 
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68 The HISTORY of 
they therefor ſaw that all their endeavours to fave the 


queen and her children were rendered ineffectual, they im- 
mediately determined to revenge her death in a remark- 


able manner, The troops of Aſia Joined thoſe of Egypt, 


and Ptolemy who commanded them, was ' as. ſucceſsful as 
he could defire in the ſatisfaction of his juſt reſentment, 


The criminal proceeding of Laodice, and of the king her 


fon, who had made himſelf an accomplice in her barba- 
rity, ſoon alienated the affection of the people from 


them ; and Ptolemy not only cauſed Laodice to ſuffer death, 
but made himſelf maſter of all Syria and Cilicia ; after 


which he paſſed the Euphrates, and conquered all the coun- 
try as far as Babylon and the Tigris: and if the progreſs 

of his arms had not been interrupted by a ſedition which 
obliged him to return to Egypt, he would certainly have 
ſubdued all the provinces of the Syrian empire, He how- 
ever left Antiochus, one of his generals, to govern the 


provinces he had gained on this fide of mount Taurus; 


and Xantippus was entruſted with thoſe that lay beyond 


it: Ptolemy then marched back to Egypt, loaded with the 


ſpoils he had acquired dy his conqueſts, 


This prince carried off forty thouſand * talents of ſil- 


ver, with a prodigious quantity of gold and filver veſſels, 
and two thouſand five hundred ftatues, part of which 
were thoſe Egyptian idols, that Cambyſes, after his con- 
queſt of this kingdom, had ſent into Perſia, Ptolemy 
gained the hearts of his ſubjects by replacing thoſe idols 
in their ancient temples, when he returned from this ex- 
pedition : For the Egyptians, who were more devoted to 


their ſuperſtitious idolatry. than all the reft of mankind, 


thought they could not ſufficiently expreſs their veneration 
and gratitude to a king, who had reſtored their gods to 
them in ſuch a manner. Ptolemy derived from this ac- 
tion the title of Evergetes, which fignifies a Benefacte, 
and is infinitely preferable to all appellations which con- 
querors have aſſumed from a falſe idea of glory. As 
epithet of this nature is the true charaReriſtic of kings, 
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whoſe folid greatneſs conſiſts in the inclination and ability 
to improve the welfare of their ſubjects; and it were to 


be wiſhed, that Ptolemy had merited this title by actions 
more worthy of it, 


All this was alſo PETE oe exactly 25 the prophet 


Daniel bad foretold, and. we need only cite the text, to 


prove what we advance. (&) But out of a branch « her 


root, (intimating the king of the South, who was Ptolemy 


Evergetes, the ſon of Ptolemy Philadelphus) ſhall one 
fand up in his eflate, which ſhall came with an army, and 
ſoall enter into the fortreſs of the king of the North, (Se- 


leucus Callinicus) and ſpall deal againſ# them, and fhall 
prevail, And ſpall alſo carry captrues into Eg ypt, their 


geds, ewith their princes, and with their precious weſſels of 
ſilver and of gold, and be ſhall continue more years than the 
ling of the North, So the king of the South ſhall come 
into Bis kingdom, and ſball return into bis ozon land 3 
namely, into that of Egypt. 

(1) When Ptolemy Evergetes firſt ſet out on this ex- 
pedition, his queen Berenice, who tenderly loved him, 
being apprehenſive of the dangers to which he would be 
expoſed in the war, made a vow to conſecrate her hair, 
if he ſhould happen to return in ſafety, This was un- 
doubtedly a ſacrifice of the ornament ſhe moſt efteemed z 
and when the at laſt ſaw him return with ſo much 
glory, the accompliſhment of her promiſe was her im- 


mediate care, in order to which ſhe cauſed her hair to 


be cut off, and then dedicated it to the gods, in the 
temple which Ptolemy Philadelphus had founded in honour 
to his beloved Arſinoe on Zephyrion, a promontory in 
Cyprus, under the name of the Zephyrian Venus, Thig 
conſecrated hair being loſt ſoon after, by ſome unknown 
accident, Ptolemy was extremely offended with the prieſts 


for their negligence ; upon which Conon of Samos, an 


artful courtier, and alſo a mathematician, being then at 


A won upon him to affirm, that the | locks of 


() Dan. xi. — 0) Hygini, Poet. Aftron, I. 2. 
Nonnus in hiſt. — Catullus de coma Beren. n 
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the queen's hair had been conveyed to heaven, and hs 
pointed out ſeven ſtars near the Jion's tail, which till 
then had never been part of any conſtellation 5 declar- 
ing, at the ſame time; that thoſe were the hai of Be- 
renice, Several other aſtronomers, either _to make their 
court as well as Conon, or that they might not draw 
upon themſelves the diſpleaſure of Ptolemy, gave thoſe 
ſtars the ſame name, which is ftill uſed to this day, 
Callimachus, who had been at the court of Philadelphus, 
compoſed a ſhort poem on the hair of Berenice, which 
Catullus afterward tranſlated into Latin, which Ns is 
come down to us. 

(n) Ptolemy, in his return from this n 


"paſſed through Jeruſalem, where he offered a great num- 


ber of ſacrifices to the God of Iſrael, in order te render 
homage to him, for the victories he had obtained over 
the king of Syria; by which action he evidently diſco- 
vered his preference of the true God to all the idols of 
Egypt. Perhaps the prophecies of Daniel were ſhewn to 


that prince, and he might conclude, from what they con- 


tained, that all his conqueſts and ſucceſſes were owing to 
that God who had cauſed them to be foretold fo exactij 
by his prophets. 

(n) Seleucus had been detained for fome time in his 
kingdom by the apprehenſion of domeſtic troubles ; but 


when he received intelligence that Ptolemy was return- 


ing to Egypt, he ſet ſail with a conſiderable fleet, to re- 
duce the revolted cities, His enterprize was however in- 
effectual, for as ſoon as he advanced into the open ſea, 
his whole navy was deſtroyed by a violent tempeſt ; as 


if heaven itſelf, ſays * Juſtin, had made the winds and 


waves the miniſters of his vengeance on this parricide. 
Seleucus and ſome of his attendants were almoft the 
only perſons who were ſaved, and it was with great dif- 
ficulty that they eſcaped naked from the wreck, But 

(m) Joſeph, contr. Appian. I. 2. (2) A. M. 3759 
Ant. J. C. 245. Juſtin, I. 27. c. 2. 


1 Velut diis ipſis parricidium vindicantibus. _ 


this dreadful ſtroke, which ſeemed intended to whales 
him, contributed, on the contrary, to the re-eftabliſhment 


10 

Il of his affairs, The cities of Aſia which had revolted, 
. through the horror they conceived againſt him, after the 
e⸗ murder of Berenice and her children, no ſooner received 
ir intelligence of the great loſs he had now ſuſtained, than 


WW they imagined him ſufficiently puniſhed, and as their hatred. 


ſe was then changed into compaſſion, they all declared for 
y. him anew. 


18, (9) This unexpected change having. reinſtated him in 


ch the greateſt part of his dominions, he was induſtrious to 
is raiſe another army to recover the reſt. This effort, 

X however, proved as unſucceſsful as the former; his army 
In, was defeated by the forces of Ptolemy, who tl off the 
m- greateſt part of his troops. He ſaved himſelf at Antioch, 
der with the ſmall number of men who were left him when 
yer be eſcaped from the ſhipwreck at ſea : as if, ſays a cer- 
co-tain hiſtorian, he had recovered his former power only to 
of bpſe it a ſecond time with the er, mortification, by 2 
to fatal viciſſitude of fortune * 


on- After this ſecond fruſtration of his affairs the cities of 
to smyrna and Magneſia, in Aſia minor, were induced by 
aly mere affection to Seleucus, to form a Confederacy in his 


favour, by which they mutually ſtipulated to ſupport 


whom they uhdoubtedly had received many extraordinary 
favours : They had even rendered divine honours to his 
father, Antiochus Theos, and alſo te Stratonice, the mo- 
ther of this latter. Callinicus retained a grateful remem- 
brance of the regard theſe cities had teſtified for his in- 
tereſt, and afterwards granted them ſeveral advantageous. 


(0) A. M. 3760. Ant. 1 c. 244. | 
| * Quaſi ad ludibrium tan- recepiſſet, quina ut amit- 
1759 Fim fortuna. natus eſſet, teret, Juſtin, 2 1 5 
| Kc propter aline opes regni 

| ford, 
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him. They were greatly attached to his family, fronf# 


privileges, They cauſed the treaty we have mentioned to 
be engraven on a large column of marble, which ſtill 
lubſiſts, and is now in the der before the theatre at Ox- 
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ford. This column was brought out of Aﬀa by Thomas 
'Farl of Arundel, at the beginning of the reign of Charles 


8 


of an advanced age, he immediately accepted the offers 


the Firſt, and, with ſeveral other antique marbles, 1 Was 

ſented to the univerſity of Oxford by his Erandſon, 
— Duke of Norfolk, in the teign of Charles the 
— All the Named world ought to think them- 
ſelves indebted to noblemen who are emulous to adorn 


and enrich untverſities in fuch a generous manner; and 1 


wiſh the ſame zeal had been ever teſtified for that of Paris, 


| the mother of all the reſt, and whoſe antiquity and repu- 


tation, in conjunction with the abilities of het profeflors, 
and her attachment to the facred perſons of kings, have 
rendered her worthy of being favoured in a 'peculiar 


manner by princes. and great men, The eſtablihment of 


a library in this iuſtrious ſeminary, would be an immortal 


hboncur to the perſon who ſhould Iay the foundation of 


ſuch a work, x 

Seleucus, in the extremities to Which he was reduced, 
had made application to his brother Antiochus, whom he 
promiſed to veſt with. the ſovereignty of the provinees of 
Aſia minor, rovided he would join him with his troops, 
and act in coi ert with him, The young prince was then 
at the head of an army in thoſe provinces 5 ; and though 
e was but fourteen years of age , yet, as he had all 
e ambition and malignity of mind that appear in men 


made him, and advanced in queſt of his brother, not 
with any intention to ſecure him the enjoyment of his 
dominions, but to ſeize them for himfelf, His avidity was 
ſo great, and he was always fo ready to ſeize for him- 
ſelf whatever came in his way, without the leaſt regard 


* Antiochus, cfm eſſet puer 1 * 
annos quatuordecim natus, ſumit audaciam. Unde Hi- 
ſupra ætatem regni avidus, erax eſt cognominatus: quia, 
occaſionem non tam pio ani- non hominis ſed accipitrſ ri- 
mo, quàm offerebatur, ar- tu, in alienis eripiendis vi- 


ripuit: ſed, latronis more, tam ſectaretur. T 8 
totum fratri eripere Cupicns, 


to 
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to juſtice, that he acquired the ſirname of * Hierax, 
which ſignifies a bird that preys on all things he finds, 
and thinks every thing good, upon which he lays his 
talons, | oe . 

() When Ptolemy received intelligence that Antiochus 
was preparing to act in concert with Seleucus; againſt 
him, he reconciled himſelf with the latter, and concluded 
a truce With him for ten years, that he might not have 
| both thoſe . princes for his enemies at the ſame tim. 
(r) Antigonus Gonatas died much about this period, at 
the age of eighty, or eighty-three years; after he had 
_ reigned thirty-four years in Macedonia, and forty-four in 
Greece, He was ſucceeded by his ſon Demetrius, who 
reigned ten years, and made himſelf maſter- of Cyrenaica 
and all Libya. (s) Demetrius firſt married the ſiſter of 
Antiochus Hierax; but Olympias, the daughter of Pyr- 
rhus king of Epirus, engaged him, after the death of _ 
her huſband Alexander, who was likewile her brother, to 
eſpouſe her daughter Phthia, The firſt wife being unable 
to ſupport this injurious proceeding, retired to her brother 
Antiochus, and earneſtly preſſed him to declare war againſt 
her faithleſs huſband ; but his attention was then taken 
up with other views and employments, ; 

This prince ſtill continued his military preparations, as 
if he defigned to aſſiſt his brother, in purſuance of the 
treaty between them 4; but his real intention was to 
dethrone him, and he concealed the virulent diſpoſition of 
an enemy under the name of a brother, Seleucus pene- 
trated his ſcheme, and immediately paſſed mount Taurus, 
in order to check his progreſs, (t) Antiochus founded his 
pretext on the promiſe Which had been made him of the 
ſovereignty of the provinces of Aſia minor, as a compen- 
fation for aſſiſting his brother againſt Ptolemy ; but Seleu- 


(2) A. M. 3761. Ant, J. C. 243. (7) A. M. 
3762. Ant. J. C. 242. (s) Polyb. I. 2. p. 131. Juſtin. 
I. 28, c. 1. - (4) Juſtin, I. 27, e, a. 5 | 
- * N Ki. I + Pro auxilio bellum, pro fratre 
hoſtem, imploratus exhibuit. i 
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cus, who then ſaw himſelf diſengaged from that war with⸗ 
out the aid of his brother, did not , conceive himſelf 


obliged to perform that promiſe, Antiochus reſolving to 


perſiſt in his pretenſions, and Seleucus refuſing to allow 


them; it became neceſſary to decide the difference by arms, 
A battle was accordingly fought near Ancyra, in Galatia, 
wherein Seleucus was defeated, and eſcaped with the utmoſt 
difficulty from the enemy, Antiochus was alſo expoſed to 


great dangers, notwithſtanding his victory. The troops on 
whoſe valour he chiefly relied, were a body of Gauls whom 
he had taken into his pay, and they were undoubtedly ; 


ſome of thoſe who had ſettled. in Galatia, Theſe traitors, 
upon a confuſed report that Seleucus had been killed in the 
action, had formed a reſolution to deſtroy Antiochus, per- 
ſuading themſelves that they ſhould be abſolute maſters. of 
Aſia, after the death of thoſe two princes, Antiochus 
therefore was obliged, for his own preſervation, to diſtri- 
bute all the money of the army amongſt them. 

(2) Eumenes, prince of Pergamus, being deſirous of 


improving this conjuncture, advanced with all his forces 


againſt Antiochus and the Gauls, in full expectation to 
ruin them both in conſequence of their diviſion. The im- 


minent danger, to which Antiochus was then reduced, 


obliged him to make a new treaty with the Gauls, where - 


in he ſtipulated to renounce the title of their maſter, 


which he had before aſſumed, for that of their ally; 
and he alſo entered into a league offenſive and defenſive 


with that people, This treaty, however, did not prevent 


Eumenes from attacking them; and as he came upon 
them in ſuch a ſudden and unexpected manner as did not 
allow them any time to recover after their fatigues, or 


to furniſh themſelves with new recruits, he obtained a 


victory over them which coſt him but Une, and laid all 
Aſia minor open to him, 


(x] Eumenes, upon chis fortunate event, abandoned 


fu) N I, 27. e. 3. (65 A. M. 3763. Ant. 


13 241. Athen. I, 10. p. 445. trab. 1. 13. Py 624. 
| hirpſelf | 


aler, Excerpt, ex Polyb. 
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himfelf to intemperance and exceſs at his table, and died 


after a reign of twenty years, As he left no children, 
he was ſucceeded by Attalus, his couſin german, who 
was the ſon of Attalus, his father's younger brother. 
This prince was Wiſe and 'valiant, and perfectly quali- 
fied to preſerve the conqueſts that he inherited, He en- 
tirely reduced the Gauls, and then eſtabliſhed himſelf ſo 
effectually in his dominions, that he took upon himſelf 
the title of king ; for though his predeceſſors had enjoyed 
all the power, they had never ventured to aſſume the ſtile, 
of ſovereigns. Attalus therefore was the firſt of his houſe 


who took it upon him, and tranſmitted it, with his domi- 
nions, to his poſterity, whs enjoyed it to the third ge- 


neration. 


Whilſt Eumenes, and after him Attalus, were ſeizing 
the provinces of the Syrian empire in the weſt, Theo- 
dotus and Arſaces were proceeding by their example in 1 
the eaſt, (y) The latter hearing that Seleucus had been 
ſain in the battle of Ancyra, turned his arms againſt Hyr- 
cania, and annexed it to Parthia, which he had diſmem- 
bered from the empire, He then erected theſe two pro- 
vinces into a kingdom, which in proceſs of time became 


very formidable to the empire of the Romans, Theodo- 
tus dying ſoon after, Arſaces made a league offenſive and 


defenſive with his ſon, who bore the ſame name, and 
ſucceeded his father in Bactria; and they mutually ſup- 
ported themſelves in their Kiinthiods by this union, The 
two brothers, notwithſtanding theſe tranſactions, continu- 
ed the war againſt each other, with the moſt implacable 


warmth, not conſidering that while they contended with 
each other for the empire their father had left them, 


the whole would be gradually wreſted from them by their 
common enemies, 

The treaſure ' and forces of Antiechus being exhauſted 
by the ſeveral overthrows and loſſes he had ſuſtained, 
he was obliged to wander from one retreat to atdther, 
with the ſhattered remains of his party, till he was at 


* 
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laſt entirely driven out of Meſopotamia: 2 (2) Finding 
therefore that there was no place in all the empire of 


Syria, where he could poſſibly continue in ſafety, he re- 


tired for refuge to Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, whoſe 
daughter he had eſpouſed. Ariarathes, notwithſtanding 
this alliance, was ſoon weary of entertaining a ſon- in- 
law who became a burden to him; for which reaſon 


he determined to deftroy him. Antiochus being informed 


of his deſign, avoided the danger by a ſpeedy retreat into 
Egypt; where he rather choſe to deliver himſelf up to 
the power of Ptolemy, the profeſſed enemy of his houſe, 
than to truſt a brother whom he had ſo highly offended, 
He however had reaſon to repent | of this proceeding, for 
immediately after his arrival in Egypt, Ptolemy cauſed 
him to be ſeized and impriſoned ; (a) he alſo placed a 
ftrong guard over him, and detained bim ſeveral years in 
that confinement, till at laſt he found means to eſcape 
by the aſſiſtance of a courteſan ; but as he was quitting 


that kingdom he had the misfortune to be aſſaſſinated by | 


a, band of robbers, 

(5) Ptolemy in the mean time devoted the ſweets of 
peace to the cultivation of the ſciences in his dominions, 
and the enlargement of his father's library at Alexan- 
dria with all ſorts of books : but as a proper collection 
could not well be made without an able librarian, to 
whoſe care it would be likewiſe. neceſſary to conſign 
them ; (c) Evergetes, upon the death of Zenodotus, 
who had excerciſed that function from the time of Pto- 
lemy Soter the grandfather of that prince, ſent to Athens 
for Eratoſthenes the Cyrenian, who was then in great 
reputation, and had been educated by Callimachus, a 
native of the ſame country. (d) He was a man of uni- 
verſal learning, but none of' his works have been tranſ- 


mitted to * ,. bis catalogue of the kings of 


(8 A. M. 3744. Ant. J. C. 2320. bd A. M. 
3778. Ant, J. C. 226, (5) A. M. 3765. Ant. 
„E. 239. (c) Suid, in voce Ziyod ores. (4) Id. 


in voce Ax hg & EpacrooVernc, 


Thebes 


od & 11 ws mn 
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Thebes in Egypt, with the years of their reſpective reigns, 
from Menes, or Miſraim, who. firſt peopled Egypt after 
the deluge, to the Trojan war, This catalogue contains 
a ſucceſſion of thirty-eight kings, and is till to be ſeen 
in Syncellus. 

(e) When Seleucus faw himſelf A from the 
troubles his brother had occaſioned, his firſt cares. were 
employed in the re- eſtabliſnment of order and tranquil- 
lity in the dominions he poſſeſſed; and when he had 
accompliſhed” this, he turned, his thoughts to the redue- 
tion of the oriental. provinces which. had revolted from 
him, This laſt attempt however was not attended. with 


ſucceſs ; for Arſaces had been allowed too much, time 
to firengthen himſelf i in his uſurpation. Seleucus there». 


fore, after many ineffectual endeaygurs to recover thoſe 
territories, was, obliged. to, diſcontinue his enterprize in a 
diſhonourable manner. He perhaps might have ſuc- 


ceeded better in time, if new commotions, which had 
been excited, in his dominions during his abſence, bad not 


compelled him to make a ſpeedy return, in order to ſup- 
preſs them. This furniſhed Arſaces with a new opportu· 
nity of eſtabliſhing his power ſo effectually, that all fu- 
ture efforts were incapable. of redueing it.. 

(f). Seleutus, however, made a new attempt, as ſoon 
as his affairs would admit; but this ſecond. expedition 


proved more unfortunate than the firſt; for he was 


not only defeated, but taken priſoner by Arſaces, in a 
great battle. The Parthians celebrated, for mary ſuc- 
ceeding years, the anniverſary of this victory, which they 
conſidered as the firſt day of their liberty, though in 
reality it was the firſt Era of their flavery 3 for 

world never produced greater tyrants than thoſe Par- 
thian kings to whom they were ſubjected. The Mace- 
donian yoke would have been much more ſupportable 
than their oppreſſive government, if they had perſevered 
to ſubmit. to, it, Arſaces now began to aſſume the title 


(00) A. M. 3786. Ant. . C. 218. 1 hh M. 
3774. Ant. J. C. 230. Juſtin, 1, 45. c. 4 & 5. 
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of King, and firmly eftabliſhed this empire of the Eaſt, 
*which in proceſs of time counterpoiſed the Roman power, 


and became a barrier, which all the armies of that peo- 


ple were incapable of forcing. All the kings who ſuc- 
ceeded Arſaces made it an indiſpenſable law, and counted 
it an honour to be called by his name; in the ſame 
manner as the kings of Egypt retained that of Pto- 
lemy, as long as the race of Ptolemy Soter governed 
that kingdom. Arſaces raiſed himſelf to a throne from 
the loweſt condition of life, and became as memorable 
among the Parthians, as Cyrus had been among the 
Perfians, or Alexander among the Macedonians, or Ro- 
mulus among the Romans *, This verifies that paſſage 
in holy ſcripture, which Jeclaris, (g). That the Moſt High 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomſoever be 
* evill, and ſetteth up over it the baſe ft 0 men. 


| (3) Onias, the ſovereign pontiff of the Jews, had 
neglected to ſend Ptolemy the uſual” tribute of twent) 


talents, which his predeceſſors had always paid to the 
Kings of Egypt, as a teſtimonial of the homage they 
rendered to that crown. The king ſent Athenion, one 


of his courtiers, to Jeruſalem, to demand the payment 
of the arrears, which then amounted to a great ſum; 


and to threaten the Jews, in caſe of refuſal, with a body 
of troops who ſhould be commiſſioned to "expel them 
from their country, and divide it among theinſelves, 


The alarm was very great at Jeruſalem on this occaſi- 


dn, and it was thought neceſſary to ſend a deputation 


to the king, in the perfon of Joſeph, the nephew of 


Onias, who, though in the prime of his youth, was uni- 
verſally eſteemed for his prudence, probity, and juſtice, 
Athenion, during his continuance at Jeruſalem, had con- 
ceived a great W for his character, and as he ſet out 


0 Dan. 14.77, () A.M. 3771. Ant. J. C. 
233. Joſeph. Antiq. I. 12. c. 3 & 4. 


Affaces, quæſito fimul [fuit,] quàm Perfis Cyrus, 


conſtitutoque regno, non Macedonibus Alexander, Ro- 


minds memprabilis Ferie manis s Romulis, Tuſtin. 


for 


Lo 
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for Egypt before him, he promiſed to render him. all 
the good offices in his power with the king. Joſeph 


followed him in a ſhort time, and on his way met with 


ſeveral conſiderable perſons of Cœloſyria and Paleſtine, 


who were alſo going to Egypt, with an intention to offer 


terms for farming the great revenues of thoſe provinces. 


As the equipage of Joſeph was far from being ſo mag- 
nificent as theirs, they treated him with little reſpect, 
and conſidered him as a perſon of no great capacity. 
Joſeph concealed his diſſatisfaction at their behaviour, 
but drew from the converſation that paſſed between them 
all the circumſtances he could defire, with relation to 
the affair that brought them to court.; and without 
ſeeming to have any particular view in the endete he exe 
preſſed. 

When they Wim at Wee they were informed 
that the king had taken a progreſs to Memphis, and 
Joſeph was the only perſon among them, who ſet out 
from thence, in order to wait upon that monarch, with- 
out loſing a moment's time. He had the good fortune 
to meet him, as he was returning from Memphis, with 
the queen and Athenion in his chariot. The king, who 


had received impreſſions in his favour from Athenion, 


was extremely delighted at his preſence, and invited him 
into his chariot. Joſeph, to excuſe his uncle, repreſent- 
ed the infirmities of his great age, and the natural tar- 
dineſs of his diſpoſition, in ſuch an engaging manner as 
ſatisfied Ptolemy, and created in him an extraordinary 
eſteem for the advocate who had ſo effectually pleaded 


the cauſe of that pontiff. He alſo ordered him an apart- 
ment in the royal palace of Am, and allowed him 


a place at his table. 

When the appointed day came for purchaſing by 
auction, the privilege of farming the revenues of the pro- 
vinces, the companions of Joſeph, in his journey to E- 
Sypt, offered no more than eight thouſand talents for 


the provinces of Celoſyria, Phœnicia, Judæa, and Sama- 


ria. Upon which Joſeph, who had diſcovered, in the 


converſation that paſſed between them in his "preſence, 
that 
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that this 3 was worth double the bum they of. 


fered, reproached them for depretiating the king's re- v 
venues in that manner, and offered twice as much as P 
they had done. Ptolemy was well ſatisfied to ſee his A 
revenues ſo conſiderably increafed 5 but being apprehenfive fi 
that the perſon who proffered ſo large a-ſum, would cl 
be in no condition to pay it, he afked Joſeph what ſe- d: 
eurity he would give him for che performance of his * 
agreement? The | Jewiſh deputy replied with a calm air, fc 
_ that he had ſuch perſons to offer for his ſeeurity on fo 
that occaſion, as he was certain his majeſty could have th 
no objections to. Upon being ordered to mention them, 
he named the king and queen themſel ves, and added, chat of 
they would be his ſecurities to each other. The king . 
could not avoid ſmiling at this little pleaſantry, which of 


put him into ſo good an humour, that he allowed him m 
to farm the revenues without any other ſeturity than” I © I. 
his verbal promiſe for payment. Joſeph ated in that 
ation for the ſpace of ten years, to the mutual ſatis- S1 
faction of the court and provinces, 'His rich competitors 8 
who had farmed thoſe revenues before, returned home in | 
the utmoſt confuſidn, and had reaſon to be fenfible, that 5 
a — e is a very inconſiderable indication 
of merit, | 
(:) King Dewettion died, about this - time, in Mace- 
-Qonia, and left a fon named Philip, in an early ſtate of 5 
minority; for which reaſon his guardianſhip was conſigned i 
to Antigonus, who having eſpouſed the mother of his 0 
pupil, aſcended the throne, and teigned for the ſpace of 
twelve years. He was magnificent in promiſes, but ex- 


tremely frugal in performance, which becaſioned his being » 
frnamed * Doſon, = _ 
. | put. 
ado 

(:) A. M. 3772. Ant. c. 232, ſtin. I, 28. c. 3. 
Depp. Porphyr. Euſeb. J 8 | 2 
* This name ſigni ßes, in . who promiſes to give, = 
the Greek language, One who but never W * be 0 
will give, that 7s to Jay, a promiſes, | F Ath 
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(4) Five or fix years after this period, Seleucus Callinicus, 
ds for ſome time had continued in a ftate of captivity in 
Parthia, died in that country by a fall from his horſe, 
Arſaces had always treated him as a king during his con- 
finement, His wife was Laodice, the fiſter of Androma- 
chus, one of his generals, and he had two ſons and a 
daughter by that marriage. He eſpouſed his daughter to 
Mithridates king of Pontus, and conſigned Phrygia to her 
for her dowry. His ſons were Seleucus and Antiochus ; the 
former of whom, ſirnamed Ceraunus, ſucceeded him in the 
throne, N 


We are now arrived at the period wherein the republic 


of the Achæans begins to appear with luſtre in hiſtory, and 
was in a condition to ſuſtain wars, particularly againſt that 
of the Lacedæmonians. It will therefore be neceſſary for 
me to repreſent the preſent ſtate of thoſe two republics, and 


I ſhall begin with that of the Aae 


8 xc r. II. The — of the 8 of the Acbæans. 


Aratus delivers Sicyon from tyranny, The character of 
that young Grecian, He is enabled, by the liberalities of 
Ptolemy Evergetes, to extinguiſh a ſoliton ready to break 
out in Sicyon. Takes Corinth from Antigenus king of Ma- 
cedonia, Prevails en the cities of Megara, Trozene, Epi- 
daurus, and Megalopolis, to accede to the Achaan league 3 
but is not fo fucceſsful with reſpect to Argos, 


077 HE republic of the Achæans was not conſiderable 
at firſt, either for the number of its troops, the 
immenſity of its riches, or the extent of its territory, but 


derived its power from the great reputation it acquired for 


the virtues of probity, juſtice, love of liberty, and this re- 
putation was very antient. The Crotoniats and Sybarites 
adopted the laws and cuſtoms of the Achæans, for the re- 
eſtabliſhment of good order in their cities. The Lacedæ- 
monians and Thebans had ſach an eſteem for their vir- 


% A. M. 3778. Ant. J. C. 226. Juſtin, I. 7. c. 3. 
Athen. p. 153. (!) OW I, 8. p. 125—130. 
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tue, that they choſe them, after the celebrated battle of 
Leuctra, to arbitrate the differences which ſubſifted be. 
tween them. 

The government of this ;eptablic was democratical, that 
is to ſay, in the hands of the people. It likewiſe. preſerved 
its liberty to the times of Philip and Alexander; but under 
thoſe princes, and in the reigns of thoſe who fucceeded. 
them, it was either in ſubjection to the Macedonians, who 
had made themſelves maſters of Greece, ot elle was op- 
preſſed by cruel tyrants, 

It was compoſed of twelve * cities, all in eee 
but together not equal to a ſingle one of confiderable rank. 
This republic did not ſignalize herſelf immediately by any 
thing great and remarkable, becauſe atnongft all her citi- 
ens ſhe produced none of any diſtinguiſhed merit. The 
ſequel will diſcover the extraordinary change a ſingle man 
was capable of introdueing among them, by his great qua- 
lities. After the death of Alexander, this little ſtate was 
involved in all the calamities inſeparable- from diſcord, The 
ſpirit of patriotiſm no longer prevailed among. them, and 
each city was ſolely attentive. to its particular intereſt, 
Their ſtate had loſt its former ſolidity, becauſe they changed 
their maſter as often as Macedonia became. ſubject to new 
ſovereigns. They firſt fubmitted to Demetrius; after him, 
to Caſſander; and laſt of all to Antigonus Donate, who 
left them in 'ſubjection to tyrants of his own eftabliſhing, 
that they might not withdraw themſelves from his au- 
tbority. 

(An) Toward che deaf of che CXXIVth Olympiad, 
very near the death of Ptolemy Soter, the father of Phila- 
delphus, and the expedition of Pyrrhus into Italy ; the re- 
public of the Achæans reſumed their former cuſtoms, and 
renewed their antient concord, The inhabitants of Pa- 
træ and Dyma laid the foundations of this happy change 


vi 


(m) A. M. 3724. Ant. J. C. 286. 

* Theſe twelve cities were, Patræ, Dyma, Phare, Tritea, 
Tice um, Aegira, Foun Aim, Bara, 5 80 
Helice. 
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The tyrants were expelled from the cities, which then 


united, and conſtituted one body of a republic anew : all 


affairs were decided by a public council: the regiſters were 


committed to a common ſecretary : the afſembly had two 
preſidents, who were nominated by the cities in their re- 
ſpective turns; but it was ſoon thought adviſeable to re- 
duce them to _ 

The good order which reigned in this little republic, 
where freedom and equality, with a love of juſtice and the 
public good, were the fundamental principles of their go- 


vernment, drew into their community ſeveral neighbouring 


cities, who received their laws, and affociated themſelves 
into their privileges. Sicyon was one of the firſt that ac- 
ceded in this manner; by which means Aratus, one of its 
citizens, had an opportunity of acting a yery great part, 
and became very illuſtrious. 

(n) Sicyon, which had long groaned under the yoke of 
ber tyrants, attempted to ſhake it off, by placing Clinias, 
one of her firſt and braveſt citizens at her head; and the 
government already began to flouriſh and aſſume a new 
form, when Abantidas found means to diſconcert this 
amiable plan, in order to ſeize the tyranny into his own 
hands, Some of his relations and friends he expelled from 
the city, and took off others by death : he alſo ſearched 
for Aratus, the ſom of Clinias, who was then but ſeven 
years of age, in order to deſtroy him; ; but the infant 
eſcaped, with ſome other perſons, amidſt the diſorder that 
filled the houſe when his father was killed, and as he was 
wandering about the city in the utmoſt conſternation and 
diſtreſs, he accidentally entered unſeen into a houſe which 
belonged to the tyrant's ſiſter. This lady was naturally 
generous, and as alſo ſhe believed that this deſtitute infant 
had taken refuge under her roof, by the impulſe of ſome 
deity, ſhe carefully concealed him ; and when night came, 
cauſed him to be ſecretly conveyed. to Argos. 

Aratus being thus preſerved from ſo imminent a danger, 
conceived in his ſoul from thenceforth an implacable aver- 


() Plut, in Arato, p. 10271031. 
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fion to tyrants, which always increaſed with his age. He 
was educated with the utmoſt care, by ſome hoſpitable 
friends of his fathers at Argos, 

The new tyranny in Sicyon had paſſed through ſeveral 
hands in a ſhort time, when Aratus, who began to arrive 
at a ſtate of manhood, was ſollicitous to deliver his country 
entirely from oppreſſion, He was greatly reſpected, as well 
for his birth as his courage, which was accompanied with a 
gravity ſuperior to his age, and a ſtrong and clear under- 
ſtanding. Theſe qualities, which were well known at 
that time, cauſed the exiles from Sicyon to caft their eyes 

upon him in a peculiar manner, and to conſider him as a 
perſon deſtined to be their future 1 3 in which con- 
jecture they were not deceived. 

(o) Aratus, who was then in the bngeth year of his 


age, formed a confederacy againſt Nicocles, who was tyrant 
at that time ; and though the ſpies he ſent to Argos, kept 


a vigilant eye on his conduct, he purſued his meaſures with 


ſo much 'prudence and ſecrecy, that he ſcaled the walls of 
Sicyon, and entered the city by night, The tyrant was 
fortunate enough to ſecure himſelf a retreat, through ſub- 
terranean paſſages, and when the people aſſembled in a 
tumultuous manner, without knowing what had been tranſ- 
acted, a herald cried with a loud voice, that Aratus, the 
ſon of Clinias, invited the citizens to reſume their liberty, 
Upon which the crowd immediately flocked to the palace 
of the tyrant, and - burnt it to aſhes in a few moments 
but not a lingle man was killed or wounded on either fide ; 
the good genius of Aratus not ſuffering an action of this 
nature to. be polluted with the blood of his citizens ; 
and in which circumſtance he made his joy and triumph 
conſiſt. He then recalled all thoſe who had been RN 
to the number of five hundred, 
Sicyon then began to enjoy ſome repoſe, but Aratus was 
not fully relieved from inquietude and perplexity, With 
reſpe& to the ſituation of affairs without, he was ſenſible 
that Antigonus caſt a jealous eye on the city, and had 


0%0 A. M. 3752. Ant. J. C. 252, 3 
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meditated expedients for making himſelf maſter of it, from 


its having recovered its liberty. He beheld the ſeeds of 
ſedition and difcord ſown within, by thoſe who had been 
baniſhed, and was extremely apprehenſive of their effects. 


He imagined therefore that the ſafeſt and moſt prudent con- 
duct in this delicate juncture, would be to unite Sicyon in 


the Achæan league, in which he eaſily ſucceeded; and this 
was one of the greateſt ſervices he was capable of rendering. 


his country, 
The power of the 1 was indeed but inconſidera- 


ble; for, as I have already obſerved, they were only 
maſters of three very ſmall cities. Their country was 
neither good nor rich, and they inhabited a coaſt which bad 


neither ports, nor any other maritime tations of ſecurity, 


But with all this mediocrity and ſeeming weakneſs, they 
of all people made it moſt evident, that the forces of the 


Greeks could be always invincible, when under good order 


and diſcipline, and with a prudent and experienced general 


at the head of them, Thus did thoſe Achæans, (who 


were ſo inconfiderable in compariſon of the antient power 
of Greece) by conſtantly adhering to good counſels, and 
continuing ſtrictly united together, without blafting the 
merit of their fellow-citizens, with the malignant breath 
of envy z thus I ſay did theſe Achæans not only maintain 
their liberties, amidſt ſo many potent cities, and ſuch a 


number of tyrants; but reſtored freedom and ſafety to moſt 


of the Grecian ſtates. 

Aratus, after he had engaged his city in the Achæan 
league, entered himſelf among the cavalry, for the ſervice 
of that ſtate, and was not a little-eſteemed by the generals, 
for the promptitude and vivacity he difcovered in the exe- 
cution of their orders: for though he had infinitely con- 
tributed to the power and credit of the league, by ſtrengthen- 
ing it with his own reputation, and all the forces of his 
country, he yet appeared as ſubmiſſive as the meaneft ſoldier 
to the general of the Achæans, notwithſtanding the obſcu- 
rity of the city from whence that officer was felected for 


ſuch an employment. This is certainly an excellent ex- 


ample for young prigces and noblemen, when. they ſerve in 
1 0 r. IX. 1 armies, 
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armies, which will teach them to forget their birth on 


thoſe occaſions, and pay an exact ſubmiſſion to the orders 


of their commanders, 

p) The conduct and character of Aratus are undoubt- 
edly "ny of admiration, He was naturally polite and 
obliging; his ſentiments were great and noble; and he en- 
tirely devoted himſelf to the good of the ate, without 


any intereſted views, He was an implacable enemy to ty- 


rants, and regulated his friendſhip and enmity by the 
public utility. He was qualified, in many particulars, to 


appear at the head of affairs: his expreſſions in diſcourſe 


were always proper; his thoughts juſt ; and even his ſi- 
lence judicious. He condytted himſelf with a complacency 


of temper, in all differences that aroſe in any deliberations 


of moment, and had no ſuperior in the happy art of con- 
tracting friendſhips and alliances, He had a wonderful fa- 
cility in forming enterprizes againſt an enemy ; in making 
his defigns impenetrable ſecrets, and in executing them 
happily by his patience and intrepidity. It muſt however 
be acknowledged, that this celebrated Aratus did not ſeem 


to be the ſame man, at the head of an army: nothing 


could then be diſcovered in him, but protraction, irreſolu- 
tion, and timidity; whilſt every proſpe& of danger was 
inſupportable to him. Not that he really wanted courage 
and boldneſs, but theſe qualities ſeemed to be ſtruck lan- 
guid by the greatneſs of the execution, and he was only 
timorous on certain occaſions and at intervals. It was 
from this diſpoſition of his, that all Peloponneſus was 
filled with the trophies of his conquerors, and the monu- 
ments of his own defeats, In this manner, ſays Polybius, 
has nature compounded different and contrary qualities to- 
gether, not only in the bodies of men, but even in their 


minds; and hence it is that we are to account for the ſur- - 


priſing Weerkfty we frequently perceive in'the fame perſons, 
On ſome occaſions they appear lively, heroic, and un- 
daunted ; and at others, all their vigor, vivacity, and re- 
ſolution, entirely abandon them, 


(2) Plat, in Arat. p. 1031. Polyb. I. 4. p. 277, 278. 


(2) 1 
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(9) J have already obſeryed, that thoſe citizens who 
had been baniſhed, gave Aratus great perplexity. His diſ- 
quiet was occaſioned by their pretenſions to the lands and 
houſes they poſſeſſed before their exile; the greateſt part 
of which had been conſigned to other perſons, who after- 
ward ſold them, and diſappeared upon the expulſion of the 
tyrant, It was reaſonable that theſe exiles ſhould be rein- 
ſtated in their former - poſſeſſions, after their recal from 
baniſhment, and they made application to that effect with 
all imaginable importunity, On the other hand, the 
greateſt part of what they claimed had been alienated to 
fair purchaſers, who conſequently expected to be reim- 
burſed, before they delivered up ſuch houſes and lands to 
the claimants, The pretenſions and complaints on this 
occafion were vigorouſly urged on both ſides, and Sicyon 
was in the utmoſt danger of being ruined by a civil war, 
which ſeemed inevitable, Never was any affair more dif- 
ficult than this, Aratus was incapable of reconciling the _ 
two parties, whoſe demands were equally equitable, and it 
was impoſſible to ſatisfy them both at the ſame time, 
without expending very conſiderable ſums, which the ſtate 
was in no condition to furniſh, In this emergency he 
could_ think of no reſource but the . goodneſs and liberality 
of Ptolemy king of Egypt, which - he himſelf had expe- 
rienced on the following occaſion, 

That prince was extremely curious in 8 and other 
paintings: Aratus therefore, who was an excellent judge 
of ſuch performances, collected all the works of the greateſt 
maſters which he could poſſibly procure, eſpecially thoſe 
of Pamphilus and Melanthus, and fent them to the king. 
Sicyon was ſtill in great reputation for the arts, and paint- 
ing in particular; the true taſte of which was preſerved, 
there in all its antient purity, It is even ſaid, that Apelles, 
who was then admired by all the world, had been at Si- 
cyon, where he frequented the ſchools of two painters, to 
whom he gave a talent, (equal to a thouſand crowns) not 


(2 A. M. 3753. Ant. J. C. * Plut. in Arat. 
P. 30371030. 
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88 The His rot r of 
for acquiring a perfection in the art from them, but in 
order to obtain a ſhare in their great reputation, When 


Aratus had reinſtated his city in its former liberties, he 


deſtroyed all the pictures of the tyrants; but whe he 
came to that of Ariftratus, who reigned in the time of 
Philip, and whom the painter had repreſented in the atti- 
tude of ſtanding in 4 triumphant chariot, he. heſitated a 
long time whether he ſhould deface it or not; for all the 
capital diſciples of Melanthus had contributed to the com- 
pletion of that piece, and it had even been touched by the 
pencil of Apelles, This work was ſo inimitable in its 
kind, that Aratus was inchanted with its beauties ; but 
his averſion for tyrants prevailed over his admiration of 
the picture, and he accordingly ordered it to be deftroyed, 

The fine taſte of Aratus for painting, had recommended 


him to the good graces of Ptolemy; and he therefore 


thought he might take the liberty to implore the generoſity 
of that prince, in the melancholly fituation to which he 


was then reduced. With this view he embarked for Egypt; 
but was expofed to many dangers and diſappointments, be- 


fore he could arrive in that kingdom. He had a long 
audience of Ptolemy, who efteemed him the better, the 


more he knew him; and preſented him with a hundred 


and fifty talents for the beneſit of his city. Aratus car- 
ried away forty talents when he ſet out for Peloponneſus, 


and the king remitted him the remainder in W pay- 


ments. 


His fortunate return occaſioned iniverſal Joy in Sicyon, 4 


and he was inveſted with full power to decide the preten- 


fions of the exiles, and regulate the partitions to be made 
in their favour, But as a wiſe politician, who is not for 


engroffing the deciſion of all affairs to himſelf, is not afraid 
of diminiſhing his reputation by admitting others to ſhare 
it with him, he firmly refuſed the honours defigned him, 
and nominated for his coadjutors fifteen citizens of the 
greateſt repute, in conjunction with whom he at laſt re- 
ſtored harmony and peace among the inhabitants, and re- 


funded to the ſeveral purchaſers all the ſums they had ex- 


pended for the lands and houſes they had * bought. 
It 


Y 
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It bas always been obſerved, that glory purſues thoſe who 
are induſtrious to decline it. Aratus, therefore, who thought 
himſelf in need of good counfels, to aſſiſt him in the de- 


termination of this important affair, (and perſons of the 
greateft merit always entertain the ſame diffidence of them- 


ſelves) had all the honour of this affair. His conduct was 
infinitely applauded; ſtatues were erected to him, and the, 
people by public inſcriptions declared him the father of the 
people, and the deliverer of his country. Theſe are qua- 
lities that infigitely tranſcend thoſe of the moſt celebrated 


Conquerors, 
A ſucceſs fo ien gave Ne PRs re and e even 


fear; in conſequence of which, at a public entertainment, 


he artfully enhanced the merit and capacity of this young 


man by extraordinary praiſes, poſſibly with an intention 


either to gain him over to his own intereſt, or to render 
him ſuſpe&ed to Ptolemy. He inſinuated, in terms ſuffi. 


_ ciently intelligible, that Aratus having discovered by his 
oven experience, the vanity, of the Egyptian pride, intended 


to attach himſelf to his ſervice; ; and that he therefore was 


_ reſolved to employ him in bis affairs: He concluded this 


ſtrain of artifice with intreating all the lords of bis court 
who were then preſent, to regard him for the future as 


their friend, The particulars of this diſcourſe were ſoon 


repeated to Ptolemy, who was not a little ſurprized and 
afflicted when he heard them ; and he complained to Aratus 
of this injurious change, but the latter eaſily juſtified. him+ 
felf to that monarch, 

 Aratus having been elected general of the Achzans, 
for the firſt time, ravaged Loeris and all the territory: of 
Calydon, and advanced with. a body of ten thouſand men 
to ſuccour the Bœotians; but was ſo unfortunate as not 
to arrive among them till after the battle of Chæronea *, 
in which they were defeated * the Ztolians, : 


* Phil % pw forty years * pier Thebans = near 
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( Eight years after this tranſaction, he was clefied 
general of the Achæans a ſecond time, and rendered great 
fervice' to all Greece, by an action which, according to 
Plutarch, was equal to any of the moſt illuſtrious enter= 

rizes of the Grecian leaders, 

The Iſthmus of Corinth, which ſeparates the two e, 


unites the continent of Greece with that of Peloponneſus 3 * 


che citadel alſo of Corinth, diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Acro-Corinthus, is fituated on a high mountain, exactly 
in the middle of thoſe two continents, that are there di- 
vided from each other by a very narrow neck of land; by 
Rich means this fortreſs, when furniſhed with a 260d 
garriſon, cuts off all communication by land and ſea, from 
the inner part of the Iſthmus, and renters the perſon who 


poffeſſfes it with a good body of troops, abſolute maſter of 
411 Greece, Philip called this citadel the /backles of Greece, 


and as it was capable of being rendered ſuch, it created 
ealouſy in all the neighbouring ſtates, and eſpecially in 
ings and princes, who conſequently were defirous of ſeiz- 


ing it for their own uſe. 


Antigonus, after a long impatience to . himſelf 


maſter of this place, was ſo fortunate as to. carrry it by 
firprize, and made no ſcruple to congratulate himſelf as 


much on this ſucceſs, as on a real triumph. Aratus, on 
the other hand, entertained hopes of wreſting this fortreſs 
from him, in his turn; and while all his thoughts were 
employed to that effect, an accidental circumſtance fur- 
niſhed him with an opportunity of accompliſhing his de- 
fi 

1" an abi of Corinth, had taken a Journey 
to Sicyon, in order to tranſact foine affairs in that city ; 


and had there contracted an intimate acquaintance with a 


banker, who was a particular friend of Aratus. As the 
citadel happened to be the ſubje& of one of their conver- 
ſations, Erginus told his friend, that, 


viſit Kis brother, who was a ſoldier of the garriſon, he 
had obſerved a narrow track hewn in the rock, which led 


(Y) A. M. 3760, Ant, J. C. 244, 
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to that part of the ſummit where the wall of the citadel 
was very low. The banker was very attentive to this ac- 
count, and with a fmile defired his friend to tell him, 
whether he and his brother would be inclinable to gain a 
large fum of money, and make their fortunes ? Erginus 
immediately comprehended the bent of this queſtian, and 
promiſed to ſound his brother Diocles on that. head. * Some 
few days after this converſation he returned to the banker, 
and engaged to conduct Aratus to that part of the moun- 
tain where the height of the wall did not exceed fifteen 
feet, adding, at the fame time, that himſelf and his bro- 
ther would affift him in executing the reſt of his enterprize. 
Aratus promiſed, on his part, to give them fixty talents, 
if the affair ſhould+ happen to ſweceed; but as it became 
requiſite to depoſit that ſum in the hands of the banker, 
for the ſecurity of the two brothers; and as Aratus was 


neither maſter of fo many talents, for had any inclination 
to borrow them, for feat of giving ſafpicioh by that pro- 


ceeding, which would have entirely defeated his enterprize, 


he pledged afl his gold and filyer' plate, with his wife's 


jewels, to the banker, as a fecutity for the promifed ſum. 

Aratus had fo great a foul, ſays Plutarch, and fuch an 
ardor for great actions, that when he , conſidered with 
himſelf, how oniverfaliy che famous Eparnitioridas, and 
Phocion had been reputed the moſt worthy and juſt men 


in all Greece, for refüſing tlie preſents that Had been of- 
fered to them; and preferriig virtue to all the riches in 


the world, He was ſollicitous to refine upon their generoſity 
and difintereſted ſpirit, 'THere is certainly a wide difference 
between the mere refüſal of preſents, and the ſacrifice of a 
perſon's ſelf and fortune for the ſervice of the public. 
Aratus parted with all his fortune, and that too without 
its being known for an enterprize, wherein he alone was ex- 
poſed to all the danger.“ Where is the man, cries Plutarch, 
amidft the enthuſiaſm into which this amiable action had 
wrought him, who can poſſibly be incapable of admiring 
ſo uncommon and ſurprizing an inſtance of magnanimity ! 
Who, even at this time, can forbear to intereſt himſelf in 
this great Exploit, and to combat in imagination by the fide 
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of ſo Am. a man, who paid ſo dearly for ſo extrao 

a danger, and mats the moſt valuable part of his wat 
only to procure an opportunity of adyancing into the midſt 


of his enemies in the dead of night, when he knew he 


ſhould be compelled to engage for his own life, without 


any other ſecurity than the hopes of performing a noble 


action! 13 
It may juſtly be remarked on this ba Wig that the taſte 
for glory, diſintereſtedneſs, and the public good, were per- 
petuated among the Greeks, by the remembrance of thoſe 
great men who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in paſt ages by 
ſuch glorious ſentiments. This is the great advantage 
which attends hiſtory written like that of the Greeks, and 
the principal advantage derived rom t oc 
The preparations for the enterprize were Gfconcerted by 
a variety of obſtructions, any one of which ſeemed ſuffi- 
cient to have rendered it ineffectual; but when all theſe 
were at laſt ſurmounted, Aratus — his troops to paſs 
the night under arms. He then ſelected four hundred men, 
moſt of whom were unacquainted with the deſign he in- 
tended to execute, 1 they were all furniſhed with ſcaling- 
ladders, and he led them directly to the gates of the city 
by the walls of Juno's temple. The ſky was. then un- 
clouded, and the moon ſhone extremely bright, which 
filled the adventurers with just apprehenſions of being diſ- 
covered. But in a little time a dark fog roſe very fortu · 
nately from the ſea, and ſhed a thick gloom over. all the 
adjacent parts of the city, All the troops then ſeated 
themſelves on the ground, to take off their ſhoes, as well 
to leſſen the noiſe, as to facilitate their aſcent by the 
ſcaling-ladders, from which they would not then be fo 
liable to Nip, In the mean time, Erginus, with ſeven re- 
ſolute young men, habited like, travellers, paſſed through 
the gate without being perceiyed, and killed the centinel 
and guards who were there: upon, duty, - The ladders were 
then fixed on the wall, and Aratus aſcended with a hundred 
of his boldeſt troops, giving orders to the reſt to fol- 
low him as faſt as they were able; and when they had 


all mounted the walls, he deſcended into the city with 


the 
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people, wh flocked from all quarters by the blaze of innu- 


which it was almoft impracticable to trace out. 
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the utmoſt joy, as having already ſucceeded, by paſfing un- 
diſcovere. | | ET „ 

As they were proceeding in their march, they ſaw a 
ſwall guard of four men with lights in their hands, by 
whom they were not perceived, becaufe the darkneſs of 
the night ſhrowded them from their view, Aratus and his 
men ſhfunk” back into a line, againſt ſome walls and ruins 
that were near, where they diſpofed themſelves into an 
ambuſcade, from whence they ſtarted as the four men were 
paſſing by, and killed three of their number, The fourth, 
who received a deep wound on his head, fled from the 
place, and cried out as loud as he was able, that the ene- 
mies were entered the city, The trumpets in a moment 
ſounded the alarm, and all the inhabitants crowded toge- 
ther at the noife, The ſtreets were already filled with 


merable lights that were immediately ſet up in the city, 
and alſo on the ramparts of the caſtle, whilft every place 
reſounded with confuſed cſſes that were not to be diftii- 
euiſhed, | he ya „ 

Aratus fill continued his progreſs, notwithſtanding the 
alarm, and endeavoured to climb the ſteep rocks, which 
at firſt were very difficult of aſcent, becauſe he Had miſſed 
the path that led to che wall through nuniberlefs windings, 
While he 
was thus perplexed the clouds diſperſed, as if a miracle 
had interpoſed in Bis favour ; the moon then appeared in 
its former brightneſs, and diſcovered all the intricacies of . 
the path, till He arrived on the ſpot of ground at the 
foot of the wall, which had been formerly deſcribed 
to him, The fkies were then happily covered with 
clouds again, and the moon was once more immerſed in 
darkneſs. 7 1 Rs 

The three hundred ſoldiers whom Aratus had left with- 
out, near the temple of Juno, having entered the city, 
which was then filled with confuflon and tumult, and alſo 
illuminated with a prodigious number of lights; and not 
being able to find the path which Aratus had taken, drew 
vp into a cloſe body, under à bending rock which _ 
| - 5 em 
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them at the bottom of the precipice, and where they 


waited in the utmoſt anxiety and diſtreſs, Aratus was then 


ſkitmiſhing on the ramparts of the citadel, and the noife 


of the combatants might eaſily be heard: but as the ſound 


was repeated by the echoes of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, it was impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the place from 
whence it proceeded. Thoſe ſoldiers therefore not know- 


Ing which way to bend their courſe, Archelaus, who 
commanded the troops of king Antigonus, having drawn 


out a conſiderable number of troops, mounted the aſ- 
cent with loud ſhouts, and a great blaſt of trumpets, 
with an intention to aſſault Aratus in his rear, and paſſed 
by thoſe three hundred men without perceiving them : 
But when he had advanced a little beyond them, they 
ſtarted from the place of their concealment, as if they 


Had been planted expreſsly in ambuſcade, and fell upon 
Him with great reſolutien, killing all who firſt came 
in their way. The reſt of the troops, and even Archelaus 
himſelf; were then ſeized with ſuch a conſternation, that 


they fled from their enemies, who continued to attack 
them in their retreat, till they had all diſperſed them- 
ſelves in the city. - 

This gefeat was immediately facceeded by the arrival 
of Erginus, who had been ſent by thoſe that were fight- 
ing on the walls of the citadel, to acquaint them that 
Aratus was engaged with the enemies, who made a very 
vigorous defence, and was in great need of immediate aſ- 
ſiſtance. The troops then deſired him to be their con- 


ductor that moment, and as they mounted the rocks, 


they proclaimed their approach by loud cries, to animate 
their friends, and redouble their ardor, The beams of 
the moon, which was then in the full, played upon their 
armour, and, in conjunction with the length of the way 
by which they aſcended, made them appear more nume- 
rous, while the midnight filence rendered the echoes 
much more ftrong and audible; by which means their 
ſhouts ſeemed thoſe of a much er body of men than 
they really were, In a word, when they at laſt had 


Joined their com panions, PE charged their enemies with 


a vigour 


5 
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2 vigour that ſoon diſperſed them, upon which they poſted 
themſelves on the wall, and became abſolute maſters of 
the citadel by break of day; ſo that the ſun's firſt rays 
ſaw them victorious. The reſt of their troops arrived at 
the fame time from Sicyon; and the Corinthians, after 
they had willingly thrown open the city gates to receive 


them, aſſiſted them in making the troops of Antigonus 


priſoners of war, 


Aratus, when he had effectually ſecured his victory, 
deſcended from the citadel into the theatre, which was 
then crowded with a vaſt concourſe of people, drawn 
thither by their curioſity to ſee him, and to hear him 
ſpeak, After he had poſted his Achæans in two lines in 
the avenues of the theatre, he advanced from the bottom 
of the ſtage compleatly armed, with a countenance ex- 
tremely changed by his want of reſt, and the long fatigue 
he had ſuſtained, The bold and manly joy with which 
this extraordinary ſucceſs had inſpired him, was obſcured 
by the languor his extreme weakneſs and decay of ſpirits 
had occaſioned, The moment he appeared in the theatre, 
all the people were emulous to teſtify their profound re- 
ſpe& and gratitude, by repeated applauſes and acclamations, 
Aratus, in the mean time, ſhifted his lance from his left 
to his right hand ; and then reſted upon it, with his body 


bent a little wa the audience, in which poſture he con- 


tinued for ſome time. 

When the whole theatre was at laſt filent, he ex- 
erted all the vigour he had left, and acquainted them, 
'n a long diſcourſe, with the particulars of the Achæan 
league; after which he exhorted them to accede to it. 
He likewiſe delivered to them the keys of their city, 
which till then had never been in their power from the 
time of Philip. As to the captains of Antigonus, he re- 
ſtored Archelaus, whom he had taken priſoner, to his 
liberty, but cauſed Theophraſtus 'to ſuffer death, for re- 


fuſing to quit the city. 25 


Aratus made himſelf maſter of the temple ef Juno, and 
o the port, where he ſeized twenty-five of the king's 


ihips, He alſo took five hundred war-hoxſes, and four 


hundred 
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The HisToxzy of 
hundred Syrians, whom he afterward ſold, The Achiz- 
ans kept the citadel, in which they placed a gariſon of 
four hundred men. 

An action ſo bold and ſucceſsful as this, mult un- 
doubtedly be productive of very fortunate events. The 

of Megara quitted the-party of Antigonus, 
and joined Aratus, Their example was ſoon followed by 
the people of Træzene and Epidaurus, who neceded to 
the Achæan league. 

Aratus alſo brought Ptolemy, king of Egypt, into the 
confederacy, by aſſigning the ſuperintendency of the war 
to him, and electing him generaliſſimo of their troops 
by land and ſea, This event acquired him ſo much credit 
and reputation, that though the nomination of any man 
to the poſt of captain-general for a {ſucceſſion of years, 
was expreſsly prohibited by the laws, Aratus was however 
elected every other year, and he, either by his counſels or 


perſonal conduct, enjoyed that command without any 


diſcontinuation: For it was evident to all mankind, that 
neither riches, nor the friendſhip of kings, no nor even 
the particular advantages of Sicyon, his native place, nor 
any other confideration whatever, had the leaſt com- 
petition in his mind, with the welfare and aggrandize- 
ment of the Achæans. He was perſuaded, that all 
weak cities reſemble thoſe parts of the body which only 
thrive and exiſt by their mutual union; and muſt in- 
fallibly periſh, when once they are ſeparated ; as the ſuſ- 
tenance by which they ſubfiſt will be diſcontinued from 
that moment. Cities ſoon fank into ruin, when the - 
Cal bands which connect them are once diſſolved; 
they are always ſeen to flouriſh, and improve in Aoi 
and proſperity, when they become parts of a large body, 
and are aſſociated by a unity of intereſt, A common 
aution then reigns through the whole, and is the 
happy ſource of life from whence all the vigour that ſup- 
ports them is derived. 
(a) All the views of la while he continued in hi 


(a) Polyb. „ „ 130. 


employment, 
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employment, tended entirely to the expulſion of the Ma- 


cedonians out of Peloponneſus, and the abolition of all 
kinds of tyranny 5 the re-eſtabliſhment of the cities in 
their ancient liberty, and the exerciſe of their laws, 
Theſe were the only motives which prompted himd to 
oppoſe the enterprizes of Antigonus Denar, during the 
life of that prince. 


(5) He alſo purſued the ſame conduct with reſpect to 


Demetrius, who ſucceeded Antigonus, and reigned for 


the ſpace of ten years. The ZEtolians had at firſt joined 
Antigonus Gonatas, with an intention to deſtroy the A- 
chæan league; but embroiled themſelves with Demetrius 
his ſucceſſor, who declared war. againſt them. The As. 


chæans, forgetting on this occafion the ill treatment _ 
had received from that people, marched to their affiſt= 


ance, by which means a ftrit union was re-eſtabliſhed be- 
tween them, and became very advantageous to all the 
neighbouring cities. | 

(e) Illyrium was then governed by ſeveral petty 
kings, who ſubſiſted chiefly by rapine, and exerciſed a 


fort of piracy againſt all the neighbouring countries. 


Agron, the ſon of Pleurates, Scerdiledes, Demetrius 
of Pharus, ſo called from a city of Illyrium fubje& to 
him, were the petty princes who infeſted all the neigh- 
bouring parts; and attacked Corcyra, and the Acar- 
nanians in particular. (4) Teuta reigned after the death 
of her huſband Agron, who ended his days by intempe- 
rance, and left a young ſon, named Pinæus. Theſe 
people haraſſed in the manner I have mentioned, had 
recourſe to the Ætolians and Achzans, who revdily un- 


dertook their defence: ; and their good ſervices were not 


repaid with ingratitude. The people of Corcyra made 
an alliance with the IIlyrians, ſoon after ihn event, and 


(5) A. M, 3763 Ant. J. C. 242. Polyb. 1. 2. p. 91— 
101. Appian. de bellis Illyr, p. 760. A. M. 8 Ant. 


J. C. 1 © A. M. 3772. Ant, J. C. 232. 
(4) A. M. 3776, Ant. J. C. 228. 
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j | received Demetrius of Pharus, with his gariſon, into 
their city. | 


(e) The Romans were ſo offended at the piracies with 
which this people infeſted their citizens and merchants, 
that they ſent an embaſſy to Teuta to complain of thoſe 
injurious proceedings, That ' princeſs cauſed one of the 
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\ 5 1 ambaſſadors to be ſlain, and the other to be thrown into 
=: | priſon, which provoked the Romans to declare war againſt 
_ her, in revenge for ſo outrageous an inſult, The two l 
1 conſuls, L. Poſthumus Albinus, and Cn. Fulvius Centu- ? 
= malus, ſet out with a commiſſion to invade Illyrium by f 
land and ſea. The people of Corcyra, in concert with 8 
i Demetrius of Pharus, delivered up to the conſul Fulvius a 
1 the gariſon they had received into their city; and the b 
þ Romans, after they had reinſtated Corcyra in its former 0 
| liberties, advanced into Illyrium, and conquered great J 
part of the country; but conſigned ſeveral cities to De- p 
metrius, as a compenſation for his treacherqus conduct 
in their. favour, | 
\ (J) Teuta reduced to the utmoſt extremity, implored 1 
peace of the Romans, and obtained it, on her engage- ® 
ment to pay a yearly tribute, and deliver up all Illy- J 
rium, except a few places which the was permitted to > 
enjoy ; but the moſt beneficial article for the Greeks was, tt 
her being reſtrained from failing beyond the city of Liſſus, ” 
with more than two ſmall veſſels, and even thoſe were M 
not to carry any. arms, The. other petty kings, who 1 
ſeemed to have been ſubordinate to Teuta, were compre- 5 
hended in this treaty, though it expreſsly mentioned none a 
but that princeſs, 1 
The Romans then cauſed themſelves to be reſpeſted = 
in Greece by a ſolemn embaſly, and this was the firſt b. 
time that their power was known in that country, They Ry 
alſo ſent ambaſſadors to the Ætolians and Achzans, to 5 


communicate to them the treaty they had lately con- 
cluded with the ä Others were alſo diſpatchel £0! 


le) A.M, 3778. Ant, ]. c, 226, ( f) A. M. 
3779. Ant. J. C. 225. | 


to 
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to Corinth. and Athens, and the Corinthians - then de- 
clared for the firſt time, by a public decree, that the 
Romans ſhould be admitted to celebrate the Iſthmian 
games, with the ſame privileges as the Greeks, The 
freedom of the city was alſo granted them at Athens, 
and they were permitted to he initiated into their ſolemn 
myſteries, 

Aratus, after the death of Demetrius, who reigned only 
ten years, found the diſpoſitions of the people very fa- 
vourable to his deſigns. Several tyrants, whom that 
prince had ſupported. with all his credit, and to whom 
he paid large penſions, having loſt their ſupport by his 
death, made a voluntary reſignation of the authority 
they had uſurped over their citizens : others of them, 
either intimidated by the menaces of Aratus, or prevailed 
upon by his promiſes, followed their example; and he pro- 


cured ſeveral advantages for them all, that they might 


have no temptation to repent their conduR. 

(g) Aratus, who beheld with regret, the ſubjection of 
the people of Argos to the tyrant Ariſtomachus, under- 
took their deliverance ; and made it a point of honour, 
to reſtore liberty to that city, as a recompence for the 
education, he had received there, and he alſo conſidered 
the acceſſion of ſo potent a city to the Achæan league, 


as highly advantageous to the common cauſe : but his 


meaſures to this effect were rendered unſucceſsful at that 
time, Ariſtomachus was ſoon after ſlain by his domeſ- 
tics; and before there could be any opportunity to regulate 
affairs, Ariſtippus, a tyrant more deteſtable than his 
predeceſſor, ſeized- the ſupreme power into his own hands, 
and had the dexterity to maintain himſelf in that uſur- 
pation, even with the conſent of the Argives ; but as 
he beheld a mortal enemy in Aratus, during whoſe life 
he imagined his own would always be in danger, he 
reſolved to deſtroy him by the aſſiſtance of king Anti- 
gonus Doſon, who agreed to be the miniſter of his ven- 
geance. He had already prepared aſſaſſins in all parts, 


(2) Plut. in Kink: p. 1038-1041. 
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who watched an opportunity for executing their bloody 
commiſſion, No prince oi commander can ever have a 
more effectual guard, than the firm and ſincere affection 
of thoſe they govern: for when once the nobility and 


people have been accuſtomed not to fear their prince, but 


to fear for him, innumerable eyes and ears are attentive 
to all that paſſes. This Aratus was ſo happy as to ex- 
perience in the preſent conjuncture. 

Plutarch, on this occaſion, draws a fine contraſt be- 
tween the troubles and anxieties of Ariſtippus, and the 
peace and tranquillity of Aratus. That tyrant, ſays he, 
who maintained ſuch a body of troops fer the ſecurity 
of his perſon, and who had ſhed the blood of all thoſe 
of whom he entertained any dre ad, was incapable of en- 
joying a moment's repoſe either by night or day, Every 
circumſtance alarmed him; his ſoul was the ſeat of ter- 
ror and anxiety that knew no intermiſſion; and he even 
trembled at his own ſhadow, A dreadful guard continu- 
ally watched round his houſe with drawn ſwords, and as 


his life was perpetually in their power, he feared, them 


more than all the reſt of mankind, He never permitted 
them to enter his palace, but ordered them to be ſtation- 
ed in the porticos which entirely ſurrounded that ftruc- 
ture, He drove away all his domeſtics the moment he 
had ſupped; after which he ſhut the gate of his court 
with his own hands, and then retired with his concubine 
into an upper apartment, which he entered by a trap- 
door, When this was let down, he placed his bed upon 
it, and ſlept as we may ſuppoſe a man to ſleep in his 
condition, whoſe ſoul is a perpetual prey to trouble, ter- 
ror, and apprehenſion, The mother of his concubine re- 
moved each night the ladder by which he aſcended into 
his chamber, and replaced it in its former fituation the 
next morning, Aratus, on the other hand, who had ac- 
quired perpetual power, not by the Foie of arms, but 
merely by his virtue and in effect of the laws, appeared 
in public with a plain robe and a mind -void of fear : 
and whereas all thoſe who poſſeſs fortreſſes, and main- 


tain - guards, with the additional precaution of arms, 
gates, 
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gates, and traps, as ſo many ramparts for their ſafety, 
ſeldom eſcape a violent death; Aratus, on. the contrary, 


who always ſhewed himſelf an implacable enemy to tyrants, 


left behind him a poſterity which ſubſiſts, ſays Plutarch, 
to this day, and | is ſtill honoured and tag we] by all the 
world“. 

Aratus attacked the tyrant with open forte, but acted 
with no extraordinary reſolution in the firſt engagement, 
when even one of the wings of his army had defeated 
the enemy; for he cauſed a retreat to be ſounded very 
unſeaſonably, and reſigned the victory to the foe, which 


drew upon him a number of ſevere reproaches. He how- 


ever made amends for his fault in a ſecond battle, where. 


in Ariſtippus and above. fifteen hundred of his men loft 


their lives. Aratus, though he had obtained ſo fignal a 
victory, and without loſing one man, was however unable 
to mäke himſelf maſter of the city of Argos, and was 
equally incapable of reſtoring liberty to the inhabitants 3 
as Agias, and the young Ariſtomachus had thrown a body 
of the king's troops into the place. 

He ſucceeded better with reſpe&t to the city of Me- 
galopolis, where Lyftades had uſurped the ſupreme power. 
This perſon had nothing in his character of the violent 
and inhuman qualities of tyrants, and had ſeized the 
ſovereignty from no other inducement, than a falſe idea 
of the bappineſs and glory which he imagined inſeparable 
from ſupreme power: but he refigned the tyranny either 


through fear, or a conviction of his error, upon the re- 


monſtrances of Aratus, and cauſed his city to accede to 
the Archæan league. That Ieague were affected to ſuch a 


degree by fo generous an action, that they immediately 


choſe him for their general; and as he at firſt was emu- 
lous of ſurpaſſing Aratus, he engaged in ſeveral enter- 
prizes which feemed neceſſary at that juncture, and among 


* Piljerate to whom Pli- By whom the race vas fill 
terch addr es the life of ee, three hundred and 


Aratus, was one of bis de- fifty years after, the death of - 


lozndants, and had tæuo "ſons, Aratus. 
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162 "The Hr rev of 
the reſt, declared war againſt the Lacedæmonians. Ara- 
tus employes his utmoſt credit to oppoſe him in thoſe 


meaſures, but his, endeavours were miſinterpreted as the 
effects of envy. Lyſiades was elected puke a ſecond 


time, and then a third, and each of them commanded 
alternately, But when he was obſerved to act in oppo- 


ſition to his rival on all occaſions, and without the leaſt 
regard to decency, was continually repeating his injuri- 


ous treatment of a virtue ſo ſolid and fincere as that 


os Aratus, it became evident that the zeal he affected 


was no more than à plauſible outfide which concealed a 


dangerous ambition, and they deprived him of the com- 
mand. 


As the Lacedæmonians will for the future — 7 2 


conſiderable ſhare. in the war ſuſtained by the Achzans, 


it ſeems neceſſary to give a brief account of the Panels 
tion of that people in this place. 


SrcT, ni. PE kg. of Sparta, attempts. to reform the 


fate, and endeavours. to "revive the ancient inſtitutions of 
Tycurgus ; in which be. partly ſucceeds : but finds an entire 
change in Sparta, at bis return from a campaign in -wwhich 


he had joined Aratus againſt the Etolians. He is at loft 


condemned to die, and executed accordingly... . 


(>) WW HEN the love of wealth had crept into the 
city of Sparta, and had after ward introduced 
luxury, avarice, ſloth, effeminacy, profuſion, and all thoſe 


pleaſures which are generally the inſeparable attendants 


of riches, and when theſe had broken down all the bar- 
riers which the wiſdom. of Lycurgus had formed, with 
the view of excluding them for ever; Sparta beheld 


Herſelf fallen from her ancient glory and power, and 
was reduced to an abje&t and humble ſtate, which con- 
tinued to the reign of Agis and Ls, of whom we 


are now to treat, 5 2 


(5) Plut, in Agid, p. 796—801. 
8 . Aegis, 
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Asis, the ſon of Eudamidas, was of the houſe of the 
| Furytionidz, and the fixteenth deſtendant from Ageſilaus, 
; ho made an expedition into Afia, Leonidas, the ſon of 
| Cleonymus, was of the family of the Agidz, and the 
| eighth prince that reigned" in Sparta, after Pauſanias who 
: | defeated Mardonjus in the battle of Platz, 
I have already felated the diviſions which areſt in 
Sparta, between Cleonymus ? and Areus, in regard to the 
ſovereignty, "which was obtained by the latter; and he 
afterward cauſed Pyrrhus to raiſe the fliege ef Lacedz- 
mon. He was fuceceded by his fon Acrotates, Who reign- 
* ed ſeven or eishé years, and left 4 young ſon, named 
Areus, from his grandfather. This prince was under the 
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7 tuition of "Leonidas, but died ift a ert time, upon which 

3 Leonidas roſe from' the regency to the throne, 
: Though all the Spartans had been deprayed and per- 
verted by the general corfuption into Which the govern- 
ment was fallen, this depravity and remoteneſs from the 
* ancient manners of that people was moſt | conſpicuous in 
f the conduct of Leonidas; who had refided. for ſeyeral years 
„ i the patzegs ef the Satrap; And had for tany years 
5 made his Court to Seleucus: he had even eſpouſed a wife 
nin Aa, contrary to the laws of his country, and had af- 
terward employed his utmoſt endeavours to introduce all 

| the pomp and pride of princes into a free country, and a 

he government founded on moderation and juſtice, — _ 
ed - Agis was the reverſe of this character. He was then in 
1M the twentieth year of his age, and though he had been 
ts educated amidſt riches +, and the luxury of a houſe re- 
nh markable for being "equally voluptuous” and haughty, he 
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eld Joſepbut relates, that leſs difficult to reconcile the 
5 Areus king of Lacedæmon time f Arens with that f 
ſent letters to Onias the high- Omas, © TIS, 
pricft of the Fetus, in which Plutarch informs us, that 
be acknowledged an affinity his mother Ageſiſtrate, aid 
between that people and the | his. grandmother Archidamia, 
Lacedemonians : The original - poſſeſſed: more gold and filver, 
of this relation is not eaſily than, all the other Lacedama- 
ts be diſtinguiſhed, nor is it mians together, 
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from the but renounced all thoſe. vc pleaſures ; ; 
and inſtead of teſtifying the leaſt regard for the ſplendid 
vanities of dreſs, he made it his glory to, appear in a 
plain habit, and to re-eſtabliſh, the ancient form of pub- 
lic meals, baths, and all the ancient diſcipline of Sparta. 
He even declared openly, That be Jpould nat valle being 


king, if it vere not for - the bopes of revi vin the ancient 


lanvs and diſcipline of Sparta. \ Theſe noble ſentiments 
were a demonſtration, that Agis had formed Fl ſolid judg- 
ment of regal power z the moſt eſſential duty and true 
glory of which are derived from the eftabliſhment_ of good 
order in all the branches of a fate, by age que foree 


to cuſtoms eſtabliſhed by . wiſe laws, FL 


2 1 


This diſcipline began to be diſregarded, the moment 


Sparta had ruined the Athenian government, and began to 
abound in gold. The: ſame . partition however: of lands, 
which had been made by, Lycurgus, and the; number of 
hereditary poſſeſſions eſtabliſhed by him, having deen pre- 
ſerved through all ſucceſſions of deſcent, and each father 
tranſmitting his part in the ſame manner, as he had re- 
ceived it himſelf ; this, order and equality, which had been 
preſerved without interruption, ſuſpended. in ſome meaſure 
the ill effects of thoſe abuſes which then prevailed, But 
as ſoon as this prudent inftitution began to be ſtruck at, 
by a law which permitted every man to diſpoſe of his 
houſe and patrimony in his own life-time, or to make a 
teſtamentary donation of them to whom he pleaſed; this 


new law effectually fapped the beſt foundation of the * 


tan polity. Epitades, one of the Ephori, introduced this 
law, to avenge himſelf on one ' of his ſons, whoſe con- 
duct had diſpleaſed him. i 

It is indeed ſurpriſing, that a whole Rate ſhould fo 
ie be induced to change ſuch an ancient and funda- 
mental cuſtom as this, merely to gratify the paſſion of 


one man, The pretext for this change was undoubtedly 
the augmentation” of paternal | authority, in their / ſeveral 


families; fince it was not then poſſeſſed of any motives 
for filial reſpect; the children of that community having 
nothing to hope or ker as they receives. alike all the 

BYE  fortunp 
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fortune they could expect, immediately from the ſtate, 


and with an abſolute independency on their parents. This 


domeſtic inconvenience, in which every father thought 
himſelf concerned, and which ſeemed to regard all good 
order in families, created ſtrong impreſſions in thoſe who 


had the greateſt ſhare in the adminiſtration, and rendered 


them incapable of confidering the much greater inconveni- 
encies which would inevitably refult from this change; 
and whoſe e effects would be foon felt by the 
ſtate. 

This proceeding is ſufficient to convince us, how dan- 
gerous it is to change the ancient laws *, on which baſis 
a ſtate, a community has long ſubfi fied; and what pre- 
cautions ought to be taken againſt bad inpreffions which 
may ariſe- through particular inconveniencies from which 


the wiſeſt inſtitutions cannot be exempted, What a depth 
of prudence, penetration into future events, and experi- 


ence, are neceſſary to thoſe who take upon them to ba- 
lance and compare the advantages and defects of ancient 
cuſtoms, with any new regulations which are Pape to 
be ſubſtituted in their ſtead. 

It may be juſtly affirmed, that thi ruin "of Sparta was 
occaſioned by the new law, which authorized the alienati- 
on of hereditary eſtates, The great men were daily en- 
larging their fortunes, by diſpoſſefling the heirs to whom 


they belonged 3 in conſequence of which all patrimonial 


poſſeſſions were ſoon engroſſed by 'a very inconfiderable 
number of perſons; the poverty which then prevailed 
through the whole city, ſunk the people into a mean in- 
dolence of mind; by extinguiſhing thoſe afdors for virtue 
and glory, which, till then, had rendered the Spartans 
ſuperior to all the other Rates of Greece, and by in- 


fuſing into the hearts of the people an implacable envy. 


and averſion for 'thoſe who had unjaRty”: diveſted them 
of all their poſſeſſions, 


* 44 nihil motum ex denter arguit, ſtari malunt. 
antiquo probabile eſt: ve- Liv. I. 34. n. 54. | 
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The ae of, native Spartans in that city was re- 


duced to about ſeven hundred; and not many more than 


a hundred of theſe had preſerved their family eſtates, 
All the reſt were a ſtarving populace, deſtitute of reve. 
nues, and excluded from a participation in honours and 
dignities : Theſe ated with reluctance and indifference 
in wars againſt a foreign enemy, becauſe they were ſen- 
fible, the rich would be the only gainers by their victo- 


Ties ; in a word, they were conſtantly waiting for an op- 
portunity to change the preſent ſituation of affairs, and 


withdraw ' themſelves from the oppreſſions they ſuſtained, 

(i) Such was the ſtate ef Sparta, when Agis enter- 
tained the deſign of redreſſing the abuſes which then pre- 
vailed; at the ſame time that Aratus was employing 
his endeavours for the deliverance of his country, 'The 
enterprize was noble, but extremely hazardous, He ob- 


ſerved, contrary, to his expectation, that all the young 


men were diſpoſed to enter into his views, while the ge- 


nerality of thoſe in years, in whoſe minds corruption had 


taken the deepeſt root, trembled at the very name of Ly- 
curgus, and Reformation, He began by conciliating his 
uncle Ageſilaus, a man of great eloquence and reputati- 
on, but ſtrongly , poſſeſſed with a paſſion for riches ; 

which was the very circumſtance that rendered him the 
more favourable to the deſigns of Agis. He was ready to 


fink under a load of debts, and hoped to diſcharge them 


without any E to himſelf, by _—_— the form of 
government. 

Agis then endeavoured by his means to bs over his 
own mother, who was the ſiſter of Ageſilaus. Her power 


was very great in the city, by a large party of friends, 


and the vaſt number of her ſlaves and debtors 3 and her 
credit gave her an extraordinary influence. in the moſt 
important affairs: When Agis had opened his deſign to 
her, ſhe was ſtruck with conſternation, on the firſt ideas 


it preſented to her mind, and employed all the arguments 
ſhe could invent, to diſſuade him 0 it: But When 


0 A. M. 3756, Ant, J. c. 248, 255 


Ageſilaus 
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Ageſilaus joined his own reflections with thoſe of the king, 


and had made his ſiſter comprehend the advantages that 


would accrue to Sparta from the execution of ſuch a deſign, 
and repreſented to her the glory which her family would 
for ever derive from it, this lady, as well as thoſe of her 
ſex with whom ſhe was moſt intimate, being then ani- 
mated by the noble ambition of the young prince, imme- 
diately changed their ſentiments, and were ſo affected with 
the beauty of the project, that they themſelves preſſed 
Agis to enter upon the execution of it as ſoon as poſſible. 
They likewiſe ſent to all their friends, and exhorted them 
to concur with him in that affair, 

Application was alſo made by them to the other ladies of 


that city, as they were very ſenſible that the Lacedzmonians 


had always expreſſed the greateſt deference to their wives, 
whom they allowed to exerciſe more authority in all tranſ- 
actions of ſtate, than they themſelves aſſumed in their pri- 
vate and domeſtic affairs, Moſt. of the riches of Sparta 
were at that time in the hands of women, which proved 2 
great obſtruction to the deſigns of Agis. They unani- 
mouſly oppoſed his ſcheme, rightly foreſeeing, that the 
plain manner of life he was endeavouring to re-eſtabliſh, 
and on which ſo many commendations were beſtowed, 
would not only be deſtructive to all their luxurious plea- 
ſures, but diveſt them of all the honours and power they 
derived from their riches. 

Amidſt the confternation this propoſal gave them, they 
addreſſed themſelves to Leonidas, and conjured him, as his 
age gave him an aſcendant over Agis, to employ his whole 
authority in diſſuading his collegue from the accompliſh- 
ment of his plan, Leonidas was, very inclinable to ſupport 
the rich, but as he dreaded the indignation of the people, 
who were defirous of this change, he could net preſume 
to oppoſe Agis in an open manner, but contented himſelf 
with croſſing his deſigns by indirect meaſures, He had a 
private conference with the magiſtrates, wherein he took 
tne liberty to calumniate Agis, as a perſon who was offering 
to the poor the properties of the rich, with a partition of 
ands, and a general abolition of - debts, as a compenſation 
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to them for the tyranny he was preparing to uſurp; in 
conſequence of which proceedings, inſtead of forming citi- 
zens for Sparta, he was only raiſing a body of guards for 
the ſecurity of his own perſon, - 

Agis, in the mean time, having ſucceeded fo. far 28 00 
cauſe Lyſander, who concurred with him in his views, to 
be elected one of the Ephori, brought into the council a 
decree which he himſelf had drawn up, the principal arti- 
cles of which were theſe, 1, All debtors: were to be diſ- 
charged from their debts. 2, All the lands which extended 
from the valley of Pellene, to mount Taygetus, and the 
promontory of Malea, and/ likewiſe to Selafia, ſhould be 
parcelled out into four thouſand five hundred lots. 3. The 
lands which lay beyond thoſe limits ſhould be comprehend- 
ed in fifteen thouſand lots. 4. The laſt portions were to 
be diſtributed to thoſe inhabitants of the adjacent parts, 
who were in a condition to bear arms. 5. Thoſe lands 
which lay within the limits already mentioned, ſhould be 
reſerved for the Spartans, whoſe due number, which was 


then conſiderably diminiſhed, ſhould be recruited out of 


ſuch of the neighbouring people and ſtrangers, as had re- 
ceived an honeſt and generous education, and were then in 
the flower of their age, and not diſqualified for that claſs 
by any bodily defect. 6. All theſe ſhould, at the times 
of repaſt, be diſpoſed into fifty halls, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Phidicies; the leaſt of which ſhould contain two 
hundred, and the largeſt four hundred: and laftly, they 
were all to obſerve the ſame manner of life and diſcipline 
as their anceſtors. 

This decree, being 3 by the ſenators, whoſe ſenti- 


ments differed from thoſe of Agis, Lyſander cauſed the 


people to be aſſembled, and in the ſtrongeſt terms exhorted 
the citizens to conſent to it, He was feconded by Man- 
droclides, a young Spartan, whoſe heart glowed with zeal 
for the public welfare ; and he repreſented to the people, 
with all the energy he could poſſibly expreſs, every motive 
that could moſt affect them, Particularly, the reſpect they 
owed to the memory of their illuſtrious legiflator Lycurgus; 


| the eath their anceſtors had taken, in the names of _ 
£1465 
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ſelves and all their poſterity, to preſerve thoſe ſacred in- 
ſtitutions in the moſt inviolable manner; the glory and 
honour Sparta had enjoyed, during the time ſhe ſtrictiy ad- 
hered to them; and the infamous degeneracy into which 
ſhe had ſunk, ever ſince they had been diſregarded by her: 
He then ſet forth the miſerable condition of the Spartans, 
thoſe antient maſters of Greece, thoſe triumphant con- 
querors of Aſia, thoſe mighty ſovereigns by ſea and land, 


who once could make the Great King * tremble on his | 


throne, but were now diveſted of their cities and houſes, by 
the inſatiable avarice of their own citizens, who had re- 
duced them to the loweſt extremes of poverty and ſhame- 
ful indigence; which might be conſidered as the comple- 
tion of all their calamities, as by theſe means, they were 
expoſed to the inſult and contempt of thoſe to whom it 
was their right to preſcribe laws. He then concluded, 
with intreating them not to be ſo far influenced by their 
obſequiouſneſs to a handful of men, who even trampled 
them under their feet like ſo many deſpicable ſlaves, as to 
behold, with eyes of indifference, the dignity of their city 
entirely degraded and loſt, but that they would recal to 
their remembrance thoſe antient oracles, which had more 
than once declared, that the love of riches would prove 


fatal to Sparta, and occaſion its total ruin, 


King Agis then advanced into the middle of the aſſem- 
bly, and declared, after a conciſe diſcourſe, (for he though 
his example would have more efficacy than any words he 
could utter) that he was determined to deliver up, for the 
common welfare, all his effects and eſtate, which were 
very conſiderable; conſiſting of large tracts of arable and 
paſture lands, baſide fix hundred talents of current money Þ ; 
and that his mother and grandmother, together with the 
reſt of his relations and friends, who were the richeſt per- 
ſons in Sparta, would do the ſame. | 

The magnanimity of their young prince aſtoniſhed all the 
people, who, at the ſame time, were tranſported with joy, 


* This was the uſual appellation of the Perſian monarchs, 
Þ+ Equal to fo: hundred 6-4 French crowns, 
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that they at laſt were ſo happy as to behold a king wer} 
of Sparta, Leonidas then took off the maſk, and oppoſed 


him tb the utmoſt of his power: For as he knew, that it 
would otherwiſe be neceſſary for him to make the ſame 
offer they had heard from Agis, ſo he was ſenfible, that ] 
His citizens would not think themſelves under the ſame 
obligations to him, as they were to his colleague, who, 
when each of their eſtates ſhould be appropriated to the 1 
public, would engroſs all the honour of that action, by 
rendering it the effect of his own example. He therefore ; 
demanded aloud of Agis, whether he did not think that : 
Lycurgus was a juſt and able man, and one who had zea-. F 
louſly conſulted the welfare of his country? Agis then re- 7 
plied, that he had always conſidered him as ſuch. Where 6 
** do you find then, retorted Leonidas, that Lycurgus ever 
cc ordained an abolition of debts, or gave the freedom of 8 
4 Sparta to ſtrangers? Since, on the contrary, it was his 5 
«© firm perſuaſion, that the city would never be ſafe till all 1 
© ſtrangers were expelled from its walls.“ Agis anſwered, d 
© That he was not ſurprized that ſuch a perſon as Leoni- " 
<<. das, who had been brought up in foreign countries, and 
«© had married into the houſe of a Perſian grandee, ſhould { 
<< be ſo little acquainted with Lyeurgus, as not to know tt 
© that he had ſwept away all actual and voffible debts, by e 
© baniſhing gold and filver from the city. That, with ; 
ce reſpect to ſtrangers, his precautions were intended againſt 1 
„ none but thoſe, who could not accommodate themſelves ; 
« to the manners and diſcipline he had eſtabliſhed : That * 
<< theſe were the only perſons he expelled from the city, 
« not by any hoſtilities againſt their perſons, but from a 5 
% mere apprehenſion, that their method of life, and cor- ſy 
5 ruption of manners, might inſenſibly inſpire the Spartans | | 
* with the love of luxury and ſoftneſs, and an immode- 2 
ce rate paſſion for riches.” He then produced ſeveral ex- 3 
amples of poets and philoſophers, particularly Terpander, M 
Thales, and Pherecydes, who had been highly eſteemed 2 
and howcured at Sparta, becauſe they taught the lame 8 
maxims as LOO had eſtabliſhed, J 
This 
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This diſcourſe won all the common people over to 


the party of Agis, but the rich men ranged themſelves 
under Leonidas, and intreated him not to -abandon chem: 


they likewiſe addreſſed themſelves to the ſenators, who 


had the principal power in this affair, as they alone 
were qualified to examine all propoſals, before they could 
be received and confirmed by the people; and their ſol- 
licitations were ſo effectual, that thoſe who had oppoſed 
the decree of Agis, carried their point by an unanimous 


concurrence of voices: Upon which Lyſander, Who Kill - 
continued in his employment, immediately determined to 


proceed againſt Leonidas, in vertue of an ancient law, by 
which “ Each deſcendant from Hercules was prohibited 
« from eſpouſing any foreign woman; and which made it 
« death for any Spartan to ſettle among ſtrangers.“ 
Sufficient proofs of delinquency in theſe particulars were 
produced againſt Leonidas, and Cleombrotus was prevailed 
upon, at the ſame time, to aſſiſt in the proſecution, and 
demand the crown, as being himſelf of the royal "_ 
and the ſon-in-law of Leonidas, 

Leonidas was ſo - confounded at this — and. 
ſo apprehenſive of the event, that he took ſanQuary in 
the temple of Minerva, called Chalcioicos; upon which 
the wife of Cleombrotus ſeparated herſelf from her huſ- 
band, and became a ſupplicant for her father, Leo- 


nidas was ſummoned to appear, but as he refuſed to ren- 


der obedience in that particular, he was diveſted of his 
royalty, and it was then transferred to his ſon-in-law 
Cleombrotus. 

Lyſander quitted his employment about the cloſe of 
theſe tranſactions, the uſual time for holding it being 
then expired, The new Ephori took this opportunity to 
commence. a proſecution againſt him, and Mandroclides, 
for having voted for the abolition of debts, and a new 
diſtribution of lands, contrary to the laws. Lyſander and 
Mandroclides, finding themſelves in danger of being con- 
demned, ee the two kings, that if they would only 
be united with each other, they would have no cauſe 
to be diſquieted by any decrees of the Ephori, who were 
L 2 privi- 
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112 The His rox xy of 
privileged indeed to decide between them when they were 
divided in their ſentiments, but had no right to inter- 
poſe in their 1 when they concurred in the ſame 
opinions. 

The two kings, in order to improve this remonſtrance, 
entered the aſſembly, where they compelled the Ephori 
to quit their ſeats, and ſubſtituted others in their ſtead, 
one of whom was Ageſilaus. They then cauſed a band 
of young men to arm themſelves, and gave orders for the 
releaſing the priſoners; in a word, they rendered them- 
ſelves very formidable to their enemies, who now ex- 
pected to be put to the ſword : But not one perſon was 
killed on this occaſion, and when Agis even knew, that 
Ageſilaus intended to cauſe Leonidas to be affaflinated, in 
his retreat to Tegæa, he ordered him to be ſafely ee 
thither by a ſufficient guard. 

When the affair was on the point of being abſolutely 
concluded without any oppoſition, ſo great was the terror 
which then prevailed, it was ſuddenly obſtructed by a 
fingle man. Ageſilaus had one of the largeſt and beſt 
eſtates in the whole country, and at the ſame time was 
deeply involved in debt : But as he was incapable of pay- 
ing his creditors, and had no inclination to incorporate | 
his eſtate into the common property, he repreſented to 
Agis, that the change would be too great and violent, 
and even too dangerous, ſhould they attempt to carry | 
their two points at the ſame time; namely, the aboliti- 
on of debts, and the diſtribution of lands; whereas, if 
they began with gaining over the landed proprietors, by the I 
annihilation of debts ; it would be eaſy for them to ac- } 
compliſh the partition of lands, The ſpecious turn of x 
this reaſoning enſnared Agis, and even Lyſander himſelf 
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was won over to this expedient by the artifice of Age- 
filaus : In conſequence of which all centracts and obli- 
gations were taken from the ſeveral creditors, and carried 
into the public place, where they were piled into a large h 
heap, and burnt to aſhes, As ſoon as the flames mounted h 
into the air, the rich men and bankers, who had lent h 
their money, returned home extremely dejected, and — 
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filaus cried with an inſulting air, That be had never ſeen ſo 

1 fine and clear a fire before, 
—_ The people, immediately after this 3 de- 
. manded a diſtribution of the lands, and each of the kings 


gave orders for its accompliſhment ; but Apefilaus ſtill 
continued to ſtart freſh difficulties, and found out a va- 


5 riety of new pretexts, to prevent the execution of that 14 
, affair; by which means he gained time, till Agis was 1 
d obliged to take the field at the head of an army. For 39 
e the Achæans, who were in alliance with the Lacedæmo- 34 
is nians, had ſent to demand their aſſiſtance againſt the E. 15 
* tolians, who threatened an irruption into the territories 1 
2s of the Megareans in Peloponneſus, - | | TY 
at Aratus, Who was then general of the Achæans, had 11% 
in already aſſembled his troops to oppoſe the ehemy, and | | J 
ed had alſo written to the Ephoti, who, upon the receipt 11 | 
of his letters, immediately ſent Agis to their aſſiſtance. 1 
ly This prince ſet out with all poſſible expedition, and the ſols | 78 
ror diers teſtified an incredible joy, at their marching under ; 1 
hy his command. The generality of them were young men, | 
[eft in very low circumſtances of life, who now ſaw them- 18 
Nas ſelves diſcharged from all their debts and free, and alſo 14 
ay- in expectation of ſharing the lands, at their return from i 


this expedition; for which reaſons they teſtified the ut- 
moſt affection for Agis. The cities were charmed to ſee - 
theſe troops paſs through Peloponneſus, without com- 
mitting the leaſt diſorder ; and ſo quietly, that the ſound 
of their march was hardly to be diſtinguiſhed, - The 
Greeks were entirely ſurprized, and made the following 
reflection: What admirable diſcipline and order muſt formerly 
have been obſerved by the armies of Lacedæmon, when they 
| Were commanded by Ageſilaus, Lyſander, or the ancient Le- 
onidas ; as they even diſcover at this time ſo much awe 
and reſpect for their general, though 2. than any fols 
dier in bis camp ! 

Agis joined Aratus, near Corinth, at the very time when 
he was deliberating in a council of war, whether he ſhould 
hazard a battle, and in what manner he ſhould diſ poſe. 
his troops, Agis declared for a battle, and thought it 
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114 The HISTORY of 
not adviſeable to allow the enemies a paſſage into Pelo- 
ponneſus ; but added at the ſame time, that he intended 


to act as Aratus ſhould judge proper, as he was the older 


officer of the two, and general of the Achzans, where- 


as he himſelf was only general of the auxiliary troops ;. 


and was not come thither to exerciſe any command over 
the league, but only to engage the enemy in conjunction 


with them, for whoſe aſſiſtance he had been ſent, The 


officers. of Aratus, inſtead of treating him with ſo much 
deference as Agis had expreſſed, took the liberty to re- 
proach him in ſharp terms, for his diſinclination to a bate 
tle; aſcribing that to timidity, which, in reality, was 
the effect of prudence. But the vain fear of falſe infamy 
did not make him abandon his wiſe view for the pub- 
lic good. He juſtified his conduct by the memoirs he 
writ on that occafion, wherein he obſerves, that as the 
huſbandmen had already carried in their harveſt, and ga- 
thered in all the fruits of the ſeaſon, he judged it more 
adviſeable to let the enemy advance into the country, 
than to hazard an unneceſſary battle at that junQure, 


When the welfare of the whole league lay at ſtake, When 
he had determined not to enter upon action, he diſmiſſed 


his allies, after he had beſtowed the greateſt commenda- 
tions upon them; and Agis, who was aftoniſhed at his 
conduct, ſet out for Sparta with his troops. 

() The ZEtolians entered Peloponneſus without any 
obſtruction, and in their march ſeized the city of Pel- 
lene, where their troops, who were intent on nothing but 
plunder, immediately diſperſed themſelves up and down, 


without the leaſt order, and began to contend with each 


other for the ſpoils, Aratus, informed of theſe proceed- 


ings, would not ſuffer ſo favourable an opportunity to 


eſcape him. He then ceaſed to be the ſame man, and, 
without loſing a moment's time, or waiting till all his 


troops had joined him, advanced with thoſe- he then had 


againft the enemies; who were become weak even by 
their victory : he attacked them in the very place they 


(4) Plut. in Arat. p. 1041. 
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kad ſo lately taken, and forced them to abandon it, 


after having loſt ſeven hundred men. This action did 


him great honour, and changed the injurious reproaches 
he had patiently raed into the W applauſes and 
panegyric. 

Several ſtates and princes having now entered into a 


confederacy againſt the Achæans, Aratus endeavoured to 
contract a friendſhip and alliance with the tolians, in 


which he eafily ſucceeded ; for a peace was not only con- 


cluded between them, but he alſo effectually negotiated an 


offenſive and defenfive league, W the two nations of 
tolia and Achæa. 

70 Agis, when he arrived at Sparta, found a great 
change in the Rate of affairs. Ageſilaus, who was one 
of the Ephori, being no longer reſtrained by fear as for- 
merly, and entirely intent upon the gratification of his 
avarice, committed the greateſt violence and injuſtice; 
when he found himſelf univerſally deteſted, he raiſed and 
maintained a body of troops, who ſerved him as a guard 
when he went to the ſenate z and cauſed a report to be 
ſpread, that he intended to continue in his office the ſuc- 
ceeding year, His enemies, in order to elude the cala- 
mities with which they were threatned, cauſed Leonidas 
to be ſent for in the moſt public manner from Tegza, 
and replaced him upon the throne, to the general ſatis- 
faction of the people, who were greatly irritated, to ſes 
themſelves abuſed in the hopes they had entertained of the 
partition, which had never been carried into execution. 

Ageſilaus ſaved himſelf by the aſſiſtance of his ſon, who 
was univerſally beloved; and the two kings took ſanctu- 
ary, Agis in the temple of Minerva, called Chalcioicos, 
and Cleombrotus in that of Neptune, As Leonidas ſeemed 
to be moſt exaſperated” againſt the latter, he left Agis, 
and advanced at the head of a band of ſoldiers into the 
temple, where Cleombrotus had fled for refuge, He then 
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power, in violation of the ties of affinity between them, 

and for expelling him from his own country in ſo igno- 
minious a -manner, Cleombrotus, who had nothing to 

anſwer to theſe reproaches, continued ſeated in a profound 
filence, and with an aſpe&t that ſufficiently teſtified his 

confuſion, His wife Chelonida ſtood near, with her two 
children at her feet. She had been equally unfortunate, 
as a wife and daughter, but was equally faithful in each 

of thoſe capacities, and had always adhered to the unfor- 

tunate, She had accompanied her father Leonidas during 
his exile, and now returned to her huſband, whom ſhe 

| tenderly nc, and at the ſame time became a ſuppli- 

cant for him with her father. 

All thoſe who were then preſent aches into tears at 
ſo moving a fight, and were ſtruck with admiration at 
the virtue and tenderneſs of Chelonida, and- the amiable 
Force of conjugal love, This unfortunate princeſs pointing 
to her mourning habit and diſhevelled' trefles, Believe me, 
O my father, ſaid ſhe, this habit of woe which I now 
wear, this dejection which appears in my countenance, and 
theſe ſorrows into which you ſee me ſunk, are not the effefts 
of that compaſſion I entertain for Cleombratus ; but the ſad 

| remains of my afflicrion for the calamities you have ſuſtained, 
[i [ in your flight from Sparta, On what alas! ſhall I now- 
{ Sg reſolve ! While you reign for the future in Sparta, and tri- 2 
| 

: 


umph over the enemies wvho oppoſed you, ſhall JI continue to | 

live in the deſolate fate to wwhich you now ſee me reduced ? 
19 Or is it my duty to array myſelf in robes of royalty and mag 
1 mificence, oben I behold the buſband T received from you in | 
; the flower of my youth, on the point of periſhing by your 
dagger ? Should he be unable to diſarm your reſentment, and | 
move your ſoul to compaſſion, by the tears of bit wife n . 6 
1 children, permit me to aſſure you, that he wwill be puniſhed 
| | ewith more ſeverity for his imprudence, than was even in- 
| tended by yourſelf ; 3 when be ſhall ſee a wife: who is ſo | 
I. dear to him expiring at his feet; for you are not to thinks <1 
that in my preſent condition I will ever conſent to ſurvive 
him, What appearance ſhall I nale among the Spartan ladies, | 
after my inability to inſpire my huſband with con pee f 
| | | | 5 9 


friends, ordered Cleombrotus to riſe, and immediately quit 


- tinue there, and not forfake a father who gave her ſuch 


ous a companion, was a.felicity preferable to the condition 


' himſelf, In order to which he aſſured him, that his 
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my father, and to ſoften my father into pity for my 
gan! What indeed ſhall I 8 to them, but a 4 
ter and a wife, always affii #ed and contemned by ber neareſt 
relations 1 Chelonida, at the concluſion of theſe expreſſi- 
ons, reclined her cheek on that of Cleombrotus, while 
with her eyes, that ſpoke her ſorrow in their tears, ſhe 
caſt a languid look on thoſe who were preſent. 
Leonidas, after a few moments diſcourſe with his 


Sparta; but earneſtly importuned his daughter to con- 


a peculiar proof of tenderneſs, as to ſpare the life of her 
huſband, His ſollicitations were however ineffectual, and 
the moment Cleombrotus roſe from his. ſeat, ſhe placed 
one of her children in his arms, and claſped the other in 

her own; and when ſhe had offered up her prayers to the 
goddeſs, and kiſſed her altar, ſhe became a voluntary exile 
with her huſband, How extremely affecting was this ſpec- 
tacle ; and how worthy the admiration of all ages is ſuch 
a model of conjugal love ! If the heart of Cleombrotus, 
fays Plutarch, had not been entirely depraved by vain 
glory, and a 'boundieſs ambition to reign, he would have 
been ſenſible, that even baniſhment itſelf, with ſo virtu- 


of a ſovereign, 


When Leonidas had expelled Cleombrotus from Sparta, 
and ſubſtituted new Ephori inſtead of the former, whom 
he had depoſed, he bent all his endeavours to enſnare 
Agis; and began with perſuading him to quit the aſylum 
to which he had retired, and reign in conjunction with 


citizens had pardoned all paſt proceedings, becauſe they 
were ſenſible that his youth and inexperience, with his 
predominant paſſion for glory, had lain him open to the 
inſinuations of Ageſilaus. But as Agis ſuſpected the ſin- 
cerity of thoſe expreſſions, and perſiſted in his reſolution 
to continue in the temple, Leonidas no longer attempted 
to deceive him with plauſible pretences. Amphares, De- 
eln, and Ac, who had e viſited the 


young 
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young prince, continued their aſſiduities to him, and ſome« 


times conducted him from the temple to the baths ; and 
from thence conveyed him in ſafety to the temple, for 
each of them was his intimate friend, 


This fidelity however was of no long continuance, 


Amphares had lately borrowed of Ageſiſtrata, the mother 
of Agis, ſeveral rich ſuits of tapeſtry, and a magnificent 
ſet of filver plate, Theſe coſtly ornaments tempted him 
to betray the king, with his mother and grandmother, It 


was even ſaid, that he was much more inclinable than ei- 
ther of his two companions, to liſten to the ſuggeſtions 


of Leonidas; and that no one was ſo induſtrious as him. 


ſelf to ſpirit up the Ephori (of whoſe number he was 
one) againſt Agis, As this prince went ſometimes from 


the temple to the bath, they reſolved to take that op- 


portunity to ſurprize bins: and when he was one day re- 


turning from thence, they advanced up to him, and after 
they had embraced him with an air of affection, they at- 
tended him in his way, and entertained him with their 
uſual familiarity of converſation, One of the ftreets 
through which they paſt turned off, in one quarter, to the 


priſon, and as ſoon as they arrived at that paſſage, Am- 


phares ſeized Agis with an air of authority, and cried, 


 Agis, I muſt conduct you to the Ephori, to whom you are 


to be accountable for your behaviour, At the ſame inſtant, 
Demochares, who was tall and ſtrong, threw his mantle 
round his neck, and dragged him along, while the others 
puſhed him jerwand, as they had previouſly agreed : and as 


no perſon came to aſſiſt him, becauſe there was no body 
in the ſtreet at that time, they n their deſign, 


and threw him into priſon, 


Leonidas arrived at the ſame time with a great num- 


ber of foreign ſoldiers, and ſurrounded the priſon; the 
Ephori likewiſe came thither, and when they had ſent 
for ſuch of the ſenators as concurred with their opinion, 
they proceeded to examine Agis, as if he had been ar- 
raigned at a competent tribunal, and ordered him to 


| juſtify himſelf, with reſpect to his intended innovations 


in the republic, One of the Ephori pretending to have 


diſcovered 
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diſcovered an expedient for diſengaging him from this 
criminal affair, aſked him, whether Lyſander and Agefilaus 
had not compelled him te have recourſe to thoſe mea- 
ſures ? To which Agis replied, That he had not acted in 


conſequence of any compulſion 5 but that his admiration 


of Lycurgus, and a fincere deſire to imitate his conduct, 
were his only motives for attempting to reſtore the city 
to the ſame condition in which that legiſlator had left it, 
The ſame officer then demanding of him, if he repented 
of that proceeding ? The young prince anſwered with an 
air of fteadinefs, That he never ſhould repent of ſo virtuous, 
fo noble and glorious an undertaking, though death itſelf were 


preſented to bis wiew in all its terrors. His pretended judges 
then condemned him to die, and immediately commanded 


the public officers to carry him to that part of the pri- 
ſon, where thoſe, on whom the ſentence of condemnation 
had paſſed, were uſually ſtrangled. 4 

When Demochares ſaw that the officers of juſtice did 


not dare to lay their hands on Agis, and that even the 


foreign ſoldiers turned their eyes from ſuch a ſpectacle of 
horror, and refuſed to be aſſiſtant at ſo inhuman an execu- 
tion, he loaded them with threats and reproaches, and 
with his own hands dragged Agis to the dungeon. The 
people, who by this time were informed of ' the manner 
in which he had been ſeized,” crowded to the gates of the 
priſon, and began to be very tumultuous, The whole 
ſtreet was already illuminated with innumerable tapers; and 
the mother and grandmother of Agis ran from place to 
place, filling the air with their cries, and intreating the 
people that the king of Sparta might at leaft have an op- 
portunity to defend himſelf, and be judged by his own 
citizens, The zeal of the people did but animate the 


murderers the more to haſten the execution of Agis, left 


he ſhould be releaſed by force that very night, if the 
people ſhould have ſufficient time allowed them for aſſem- 
bling together. Pos | 

As the executioners were leading him to the place where 
they intended to ſtrangle him, he beheld tears flowing 
from the eyes of one of them who was touched with his 
5 — = misfortune; 
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misfortune; upon which he turned to him, and lat, 


Weep not for me, my friend, for as I am cut off in this man- 
ner, contrary to all laws and juſtice, I am much happier, 
and more to be envied, than thoſe wwho bave condemned me. 
When he had ſaid theſe words, he offered his neck to the 
fatal cord, without the leaſt air of reluctance. 

As Anglo came from the priſon, at the clofe of 
this tragic ſcene, the firſt object he beheld was the deſo- 
late mother of Agis, who threw herſelf at his feet: He 
raiſed her from the earth, and aſſured her, that Agis had 
nothing to fear; intreating her, at the ſame time, as a 


proof of his fincerity, to enter the priſon, and ſee her ſon, 


She then defired him to permit her aged mother to attend 


her in that mournful viſit: Your requeſt, faid he, is 
reaſonable, and he immediately conducted them into the 


Priſon, but ordered the door to be ſhut the moment they 
entered it, He then commanded the executioner to ſeize 


'Archidamia, the grandmother of Agis, who had lived to 
a venerable old age among her citizens, with as much 
dignity and reputation as any lady of her time. When 


the executioner had performed: his fatal office, the inhu- 
man Amphares ordered the mother of Agis to enter the 
dungeon. This unhappy princeſs was obliged to obey 


him, and the moment ſhe came into that diſmal place, 


ſhe beheld her ſon lying dead on the ground, and at a 
little diſtance from him her dead mother, with the fatal 
cord ftill twiſted about her neck. She aſſiſted the exc- 
cutioners in diſengaging her parent from that inſtrument 
of cruelty, after which ſhe laid the corpſe by her ſon, 
and decently covered it with linen, When this pious 
office was compleated, ſhe caſt herſelf upon the body of 
Agis, and after ſhe had. tenderly kiſſed. his cold lips, 0 
my ſon, faid ſhe, rhe exceſs of thy humanity and — diſ- 
Poſition, and thy too great circumſpection and lenity, baut 
undone thee, and been fatal to us ! 

Amphares, who from the door had beheld and hear 
all that paſſed, entered that moment, and addreſſing him- 
ſelf with a ſavage air to the mother of Agis, Since yu 
knew, #4 * and approved the 0 gns of yr fon, Zo 
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faid, fall gare in his puniſhment, Ageſiſtrata roſe at thoſe 


Ban- words, and running to the fatal cord, May —_ cried ſhe, 
pier, at leaft be uſeful to Sparta. 
me. When the report of theſe executions was diſperſed 


the through the city, and the inhabitants beheld the bodies 

brought out of the prifon, the indignation occafioned by 
e of this barbarity was univerſal, and every one declared, that \ 
deſo- from the time the Dorians had firſt eſtabliſhed went den 
in Peloponneſus, ſo horrible an action had never been 
committed, It muſt indeed be acknowledged, that all the 
blackeſt crimes in nature united in the circumſtances 
which aggravated this; and we may even add too, that 
the murder of the king” included and ſurpaſſed them all: 
So barbarous an execygion, in . oppoſition to that reſpe& 
with which nature inſpires the moſt ſavage people for 
the facred perſon of their ſovereign, is ſuch a blemiſh on 
a nation, as all ſucceeding ages can never obliterate. 

(m) Agis having been deſtroyed in this manner, Le- 
onidas was not expeditious enough in ſeizing his brother 
Archidamus, who ſaved himſelf by flight, but he ſecured 
Agiatis, the conſort of that unhappy king, forcing her to 
reſide in his own houſe, with the young child ſhe had by 
him, and then compelled her to eſpouſe his ſon Cleomenes, 1 
who was not marriageable at that time; but Leonidas | þ i | 
was determined that the widow of Agis mould not be diſ- 1 
poſed of to any other perſon, as ſhe inherited a very large 
eſtate from her father Gylippus, and likewiſe excelled all 
the Grecian ladies, in beauty as well as wiſdom and vir- 
tue, She endeavoured to avoid this marriage by all means 
in her power, but to no effect. And when ſhe at. laſt 
was obliged to conſent to her nuptials with Cleomenes, 
ſhe always retained a mortal averſion for Leonidas, but be- 
haved with the utmoſt complacency and ſoftneſs to her 
young ſpouſe, who, from the firſt day of his marriage, 
conceived a moſt ſincere and paſſionate eſteem and af- 
fection for her; and even ſympathized with her in the 
tenderneſs ſhe preſerved for Atis, and the regard ſhe ex- 
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preſſed for his memory, and that too in ſuch a' degree, 
that he would frequently Hſten to her with the greateſt 
attention, while ſhe related to him the great deſigns he 


had formed - for the regulation of the government. 


—— 


IN r. IV. Cleomenes aſcends the throne of Sparta, and en- 
ages in a war againſt the Achæans, over hom be ob- 
rains ſeveral advantages, He reforms the government f 
Sparta, and re-eftabliſhes the ancient diſcipline. Acquires 
new advantages over Aratus and the Acheans. Aratus 

applies for ſuccour to Antigonus king of Macedonia, by 

' wohoſe aid the Acheans obtain repeated wiftories, and tale 
ſeveral places Hen the enemy, ' 

= 


10 1 bad a noble ſoul, and an ardent paſſion . 

for glory, joined with the ſame inclination for 
temperance and ſimplicity ef manners as Agis had always 
expreſſed; but had not that exceſſive ſweetneſs of diſpoſi- 
tion attended with the tinidity and precaution of that 
prince, Nature, on the contrary, had infuſed into him a 
vigour and vivacity of mind, which ardently prompted 
him on to whatever appeared great and noble, Nothing 
ſeemed ſo amiable to him as the government of his citi- 
zens agreeably to their own inclinations ; but, at the ſame 
time, he did not think it inconſiſtent with the glory of a 
wiſe adminiſtration, to employ ſome violence in reducing 
to the public utility an inconſiderable number of obſtinate 
and unjuſt perſons, who ren it merely from the view 
of private intereſt, ' 


He was far from being ſatisfied with the ſtate of af- 


Fairs which then prevailed in Sparta, All the citizens 


had long been ſoftned by indolence and a voluptuous life ; 
and the king himſelf, who was fond of tranquillity, had 
entirely -negleCted public affairs, No perſon whatever had 
teſtified any regard for the public good, every individual 
being ſolely intent upon his particular intereſt, and the 
aggrandizement of his family at the public expence, In- 


(=) Plut, in Cleom, p. 805-811. 


ſtead 
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ſtead of any care in diſciplining the young people, and 
forming their. temperance, patience, and the equality of 
freemen, it was even dangerous to mention any thing of 
that nature, as Agis himſelf had periſhed by attempting to 
introduce it among them, 

It is alſo ſaid, that Cleomenes, whe was ſtill very 


young, had heard ſome philoſophical lectures at the time 


when Spherus, who came from the banks of the Boriſ- 
thenes, ſettled . in Lacedæmon, and applied himſelf, in a 
very ſucceſsful manner, to the inſtruction of youth. This 
perſon was one of the principal diſciples of Zeno the Ci- 
tian ®, The Stoic philoſophy, which he then profeſſed, 
was exceedingly proper to infuſe courage and noble ſen- 
timents in the mind, but, at the ſame time, was capable 
of dangerous effects in a diſpoſition naturally warm and 
impetuous; and, on the other hand, might be rendered 
very beneficial, by being grafted on a mild and moderate 
charaQer, 

(o) After the death of Leonidas, who did not lag flaw 
vive the condemnation and murder of Agis, his ſon 
Cleomenes ſucceeded him in the throne 3 and though he 


was then very young, it gave him pain to confider that 


he had only the empty title of king, while the whole 


authority was engroſſed by the Ephori, who ſhamefully 


abuſed their power, He then grew ſollicitous to change 
the form of government, and as he was ſenſible that few 
perſons were diſpoſed to concur with him in that view, 
he imagined the accompliſhment of it would be facilitated 


by a war, and therefore endeavoured to embroil his city 
with the Achæans, who, very fortunately for his pur- 
poſe, had given Sparte ſome coceligns of complaint againſt 


them, 


Aratus, from the firſ moments ol his ii 0 ; 


had been induſtrious: to negotiate a league between all 


the ſtates of Peloponneſus, through a perſuaſion that if 
te ſucceeded in that attempt, they would have nothing 


(9) A. M. 3762. Ant. ]. "oF 242, 


te 
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* So called from Citium, a city of Cyprus, 5 1 % 
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to fear for the future from a foreign enemy, and thig 
was the only point to which all his meaſures tended. 
All the other ſtates, except the Lacedæmonians, the 
people of Elis, and thoſe of Arcadia, who had efpouſed 
the party of the Lacedzmonians, had acceded to this 
league. Aratus, ſoon after the death of Leonidas, began 
to haraſs the Arcadians, in order to make an experi- 
ment of the Spartan courage, and at the ſame time to make 
it evident, that be deſpiſed Cleomenes, as a young man 


without che leaſt experience. 


When the Ephori received, intelligence of this act of ho- 
ſtility, they cauſed their troops to take the field, under 
the command of Cleomenes ; they indeed were not nu- 
merous, but the conſideration of the general, by whom 
they were commanded, inſpired them with all imaginable 
ardors for the war. The Achzans marched againſt him 


with twenty thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe, under 


the command of Ariftomachus, Cleomenes came up with 
them near Pallantium, a city of Arcadia, and offered 
them battle; but Aratus was ſo intimidated with the 
bravery of this proceeding, that he prevailed upon the 
general not to hazard an engagement, and then made a 
retreat; which drew upon him very ſevere reproaches 
from his own troops, and ſharp raillery from the enemy, 
whoſe numbers did not amount to five thouſand men in 
the whole, The courage of Cleomenes was ſo much 


raiſed by this retreat, that he aſſumed a loftier air amongſt 


his citizens, and reminded them of -an expreſſion uſed by 
one of their ancient kings, who ſaid, That the Lacedæ- 
monians never inquired after the —— of their enemies, but 
where. they wvere, He afterwards defeated the Achæans in 
a ſecond encounter; but Aratus, taking the advantage 
even of his defeat like an experienced general, turned his 
arms immediately againſt Mantinza, and before the enemy 
could have any ſuſpicion of his deſign, made himſelf maſter 
of that city, and put a gariſon into it. | 

Cleomenes, after his return to Sparta, began to think _ 
ſeriouſly on the execution of his former deſign, and had 


credit enough to cauſe Archidamus, the brother of * 


* 
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to be recalled from Meſſene. As that prince was de- 
ſcended from the other royal houſe of Sparta, he had an 
inconteſtable right to the crown; and Cleomenes was 
perſuaded that the authority of the Ephori would receive 


a much greater diminution, when the throne of Sparta 
ſhould be filled by its two kings, whoſe union would en- 
able them to counterbalance their power, But, unhap- 
pily for his purpoſe, the ſame perſons who had been guilty 


of the death of Agis, found means to aſſaſſinate his dauer | 


Archidamus *. 

Cleomenes, Won after this event, gained a new ad- 
vantage over the Achæans, in an action near Megalopolis, 
wherein Lyſiades was ſhin, in conſequence of engaging 


too far in the purſuit of the Lacedæmonians, who had 
been repulſed when the encounter firſt began. This vic- 


tory was very honourable to the young king, and in- 
creaſed his reputation to a great degree, He then imparted 


his defign to a ſmall number of ſelect and faithful 


friends, who ſerved him in a very ſeaſonable manner, 
When he returned to Sparta, he concerted his march ſo, 
as to enter the city when the Ephori were at ſupper ; at 
which time, a ſett of perſons who had been choſen for 
that action entered the hall with their drawn ſwords, and 
killed four of theſe magiſtrates +, with ten of thoſe who 
had taken arms for their defence, Ageſilaus, who had 


been left for dead on the ſpot, found means to fave him- 


ſelf; after which no other perſon whatever ſuſtained any 
violence; ; and indeed what had been already committed 
was ſufficient. 

The next day, Cleomenes du the names of four- 
ſcore citizens, whom he intended to baniſh, to be fixed 
up in places of public reſort: He alfo removed from 


the hall of audience all the ſeats of the Ephori, except 


one, where he determined to place himſelf, in order to 
render juſtice; and after he had convoked an aſſembly of 


* Poly bius declares, that | + This magiſtracy WAS com- 
Cl-omenes , cauſed him poſed of five Ephort, 


to be aſſaſſinated, I. 5. p. 383. 
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the people, he explained to them his reaſons for the 


conduct he had purſued ; repreſenting to them, in what 
an enormous manner the Ephori had abuſed their power, 


by ſuppreſſing all lawful authority, and not only baniſh- 


ing their kings, but even in cauſing them to be deſtroyed 
without the leaſt form of juſtice; and menacing thoſe 
who were deſirous of beholding Sparta happy in the moſt 
excellent and moſt- divine form of government. He then 
added, that the conduct he purſued rendered it ſufficiently 
evident; that inſtead of conſulting his own particular in- 


tereſt, his whole endeavours were employed to pramote 


that of the citizens, and revive among them the diſcipline 
and equality which the wiſe Lycurgus had formerly eſta. 
bliſhed, and from whence Sparta had derived. all her glory 


and reputatiorl, 


When he had expreiied himſelf in this manner, he 


immediately conſigned his whole eſtate to the people as 


their common property, and was ſeconded in that action 
by Megiſtones, his father-in-law, who was very rich, 
The reſt of his friends, in conjunction with all the other 
citizens, then complied with this example, and the Jands 


were diſtributed agreeably to the intended plan. He even 


aſſigned a portion to each of thoſe who had been baniſhed, 


and promiſed to recal them as ſoon as affairs could be ſet- 


tled in a ſtate of tranquillity, He then filled up the 
proper number of citizens, with perſons of the beſt cha- 
rafter in all the adjacent parts, and raiſed four thouſand 
foot, whom he taught to uſe lances inſtead of javelins, and 
to wear bucklers with good handles, and not with leather 
ſtraps buckled on, as had before been the cuſtom, 

His next cares were devoted to the education of chil- 
dren ; in order to which he endeavoured to re-eſtabliſh 
the Laconic diſcipline, wherein the philoſopher Spherus 
was very aſſiſtant to him, The exerciſes and public 


meals ſoon reſumed their ancient order and gravity ; moſt 


of the citizens voluntarily embracing this wiſe, noble, and 


regular method of life, to which the reſt, whoſe number 


was very inconſiderable, were ſoon obliged to conform, In 
order alſo to ſoften the name of en, and to avoid 


exaſpe- 
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exaſperating the citizens, he appointed hie brother Eurlidas 
king with him; which is the firſt inſtance of the admi- 
nitration. of the Spartan government * two Tings of the 
ſame houſe, at one time, 

Cleomenes believing that Aratus and thi 4 were 
perſuaded he would not preſume to quit Sparta, amidſt 
the diſſatisfactions occaſioned by the novelties he had in- 
troduced into the government, thought nothing could be 


more honourable and advantageous to him, than to let 


them ſee how much he was eſteemed by his troops, and 
beloved by his citizens, and what confidence he entex- 


tained, that the new changes had not alienated the minds 


of the people from him. He firſt advanced into the ter- 


ritories of Megalopolis ; where his troops committed great 


devaſtations, and rained a very. conſiderable booty. To 


theſe ravages he added inſults, cauſing public games and 


ſhews to be exhibited for the ſpace of a whole day, in 
the light of the enemy; not that he had any real ſatisfac- 
tion in ſuch a conduct, but only intended to convince them 
by this contemptuous bravado, how much me aſſured him- 
ſelf of being victorious over them. 


Though it was very cuſtomary in theſe times, to ſee | 


troops of comedians and dancers in the train of other 
armies, his camp was perfectly free from all ſuch diſſo- 


| lute proceedings. The youths of his army paſſed the 


greateſt part of their time in exercifing themſelves, and 
the old men were induſtrious to form and inſtru them. 
Their very relaxations from thoſe employments were 
paſſed to inſtructive and familiar converſations, ſeaſoned 
with fine and delicate railleries, that were always modeſt 
and never rendered offenſive by injurious reflexions. In 


a word, they were entirely conformable to the laws by 


which the wiſe legiſlator of Sparta had been careful to re- 


ulate converſations, 


Cleomenes himſelf appeared like the maſter who thus 
formed the citizens, not ſo much by his diſcourſe, as his 
Example in leading a frugal life, which had nothing in 
it ſuperior to that of the meaneſt of his ſubjects, an af - 
fecting model of wiſdom and W which facilitated 
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beyond expreſſion his accompliſhment of the great things 


he performed in Greece, For thoſe whoſe affairs carried 
them to the courts of other kings, did not admire their 


riches and magnificence, ſo much as they deteſted their 
imperious pride, and the haughtineſs with which they 


treated: thoſe who approached them, On the contrary, 
no ſuch offenſive manners were ever experienced in the 
court af Cleomenes. He appeared in a very plain habit, 
and almoſt without officers : the audiences he gave were 
as long as the people who applied to him could defire : 
he made all manner of perſons a very agreeable re- 
ception, without treating any body with an air of au- 
ſterity. This affable and engaging behaviour gained him 


the univerſal love and veneration of his people, in which 


the true grandeur and merit of a ng undoubtedly con- 
fiſt, 

His table was extremely Gmple and frugal, and truly 
laconic. No muſic was ever introduced there; nor did 
any one defire it, as his converſation well ' ſupplied its 
place; and it is certain that thoſe who are capable of 
diſcourſing well, may paſs. their time very. agreeably with- 
out hearing * Cleomenes never failed to enliven 


thoſe repaſts, either by propoſing curious and important 
queſtions, or relating ſome uſeful and agreeable piece of 
| hiftory ; ſeaſoning the whole with a delicate vein of wit 


and gaiety. He thought it neither an argument of a 
prince's merit or. glory to attach men to their intereſt 


by the attractions of riches, and ſplendid tables; whereas 


the ability of gaining their hearts by the amiable power 
of diſcourſe, and the charms of a commerce, in which 
freedom of thought, and fincerity of manners, always 
prevailed, was conſidered by him as a truly royal qua- 
ty. 
(p) This affable and engaging diſpoſition of Cleomenes 
ſecured him the affe&ion of all the troops, and inſpired 
them with ſuch an ardor for his ſervice, as ſeemed to 
have rendered them invincible, He took ſeveral places 


(s) A. M. 3776. Ant. J. C. 228, 


from 
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from the Achæans, ravaged the territories of their allies, 


and advanced almoſt as far as Pherz, with intention 
either to give them battle, or diſcredit Aratus as a pu- 


fillanimous leader, who had fled from his enemy, and - 
bandoned all their flat country to be plundered, The 
Achzans having taken the field with all their troops, 
and encamped in the territories of Dymæ, Cleomenes fol- 
lowed them thither, and haraſſed them perpetually with 
ſo much intrepidity, as at laſt compelled them to come to 
a battle, wherein he obtained a compleat victory; for he 


put their army to flight, killed abundance of men, and 


took a great number of priſoners, 


(2) The Achzans were extremely dejected at theſe | 


ſevere loſſes, and began to be apprehenſive of the greateſt 
calamities from Sparta, eſpecially if ſhe ſhould happen 
to be ſupported by the ÆEtolians, according to the ru- 
mour which then prevailed, Aratus, who had -uſually 
been elected general every other year, refuſed to charge 
himſelf with that commiſſion when he was choſen again, 


and Timoxenes was ſubſtituted in his ſtead, The Achz- 


ans ſeverely cenſured the conduct of Aratus on this oc- 
caſion, and with great juſtice, as he, who was conſider- 
ed by them as their pilot, had now abandoned the belm 
of his veſſel amidſt a threatening tempeſt, wherein it 


would have been proper and glorious for him to have ſeized 


it into his own hands, even by force, in imitation of ſe- 
veral great examples related in hiſtory, and when he ought 
to have been ſolely ſollicitous to ſave the ſtate at the ex- 
pence of his own life, If he had even deſpaired of re- 
trieving the affairs of the Achæans, he ought rather to have 
ſubmitted to Cleomenes, who was a Grecian by birth, 

and king of Sparta, than to call in the aſſiſtance of for 
reigners, and make them maſters of Peloponneſus, as will 
ſoon appear to have been the event: jealouſy, however, 


extinguiſhes all prudent reflections, and is a malady not to 


be cured * reaſon alone, 


(70 but. in cle. p. $17, Idem, in Arat. P. 1044 
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(r) The Achæans being reduced to the laſt extremities, 


and eſpecially after the loſs of the firſt battle, ſent am- 
baſſadors to Cleomenes to negotiate a peace. The king 
ſeemed at firſt determined to impoſe very rigid terms 
upon them; but afterward diſpatched an -embaſly on his 
part, and any demanded to be appointed general of the 
Achæan league, promiſing on that condition to accom- 
modate all differences between them, and reſtore the pri- 
ſoners and places he had taken from them, The A- 
chæans, who were very inclinable to accept of peace on 
thoſe terms, defired Cleomenes to be preſent at Lerna, 
where they were to hold a general aſſembly, in order to 
conclude the treaty: The king ſet out accordingly. for 
that place, but an unexpected accident, which happened to 
him, prevented the interview; and Aratus endeavoured to 
improve it in ſuch a manner as to hinder the negotiation 


from being renewed, He imagined, that as he had poſ- 


ſeſſed the chief authority in the Achæan league for the 
ſpace of thirty-three years, it would be very diſhonour- 
able in him to ſuffer a young man to graft himſelf up- 
on; him, and diveſt him of all his glory and power, by 
ſupplanting him in a command he had acquired, aug- 
mented and retained for ſo many years, Theſe conſide- 
rations induced him to uſe all his efforts to diſſuade the 
Achæans from the conditions propoſed to them by Cleo- 
menes: but as he had the mortification to find himſelf 
incapable of conciliating them with this view, becauſe 
they dreaded the bravery and uncommon ſucceſs of Cleo- 
menes, and likewiſe thought the Lacedzmonians were very 


reaſonable in their intentions to reſtore Peloponneſus to. 


its ancient ſtate, he had recourſe to an expedient which 
no Grecian ought to have approved, and was extremely 
diſhonourable in a man of his rank and character. His de- 
ſign was to call in the aſſiſtance of Antigonus king of 


Macedonia, and by inevitable " conſequence mo him 
maſter of Greece, 


(0) A. M. 3777. Ant, J. C. 227, 


He 


take effect. They then repreſented to him, that if the 
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(s) He had not forgotten that Antigonus had great 

cauſe to be diſſatisfied with his former proceedings; but 
he was ſenſible, that princes may be properly ſaid to have 
neither friends ndr enemies, and that they form their ſen- 
timents of things by the ſtandard of their own intereſt, 
He, however, would not openly enter into a negotiation 
of this nature, nor propoſe it as from himſelf, becauſe 
he knew that if it ſhould happen to prove unſucceſsful, 
he muſt inevitably incur all the odium; and befide, it 
would be making a plain declaration to the Achzans, 
that if he had not abſolutely deſpaired of retrieving their 
affairs, he would not adviſe them to have .recourſe to 
their profeſſed enemy, He therefore . concealed his real 
views, like an artful and experienced politician, and pro- 
ceeded by indirect and fecret methods, As the city of 
Megalopolis was neareſt in fituation to 'Sparta, it lay 
moſt expoſed to the incurfions of the enemy, and the in- 
habitants began to think themſelves ſufficient ſufferers 
by the war, as the Achæans were ſo far from being in a 
condition to ſupport them, that they were unable to de- 
fend themſelves, Nicophanes and Cercides, two citizens 
of Megalopolis, whom Aratus had brought over to his 
ſcheme, made a propoſal in the council of that city, 
for. demanding permiſſion of the Achæans, to implore the 
afliftance of Antigonus. This motion was immediately 
aſſented to, and the Achæans granted them the permiſſi- 
on they deſired. Theſe two citizens were then deputed 
to be the meſſengers of that propofal, and Aratus had 
been careful to furniſh them with ſufficient inſtructions 
beforehand. When they received audience of Antigonus, 
they lightly touched upon the particulars which related 
to their city, and then ſtrongly inſiſted, in conformity to 
their inſtructions, on the imminent danger to which the 
king himſelf would be expoſed, ſhould the alliance, which 
was then talked of between the Ætolians and Cleomenes, 


united forces of thoſe two ſtates ſhould have thoſe ad- 


(5) Polyb, 1, 2. p. 133140, 
| 1 | : vantages 
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vantages over the Achæans which they expected to u. 


tain, the towering ambition of Cleomenes would never be 
ſatisfied with the mere conqueſt of Peloponneſus, as it 
was evident that he aſpired at the empire of all Greece, 
which it would be impoſſible for him to ſeize without 


entirely deſtroying the authority of the Macedonians, To 
| theſe remonſtrances they added, that if the ZEtolians 


ſhould not happen to join Cleomenes, the Achæans would 


be capable of ſupporting themſelves with their own 


forces, and ſhould have no cauſe to trouble the king 
with their importunities for his aſſiſtance; but if, on the 
other hand, fortune ſhould prove averſe to "them „ and per- 
mit the confadarary between thoſe two fates to take ef- 
fe, they muſt then intreat him not to be an unconcern- 
ed ſpeRator of the ruin of Peloponneſus, which might 
even be attended with fatal conſequences to himſelf, 


They alſo took care to infinuate to the king, that Aratus 


would enter into all his meaſures, and give him, in due 
Lime, ſufficient ſecurity for his own fidelity and good in- 
tentions, 

Antigonus highly approved all theſe repreſentations, 
and ſeized with pleaſure the opportunity that was now 
offered him, for engaging in the affairs of Greece, This 
bad always been the policy of the ſucceffors of Alexan- 
der, who, by declaring themſelves kings, had converted the 
frame of their reſpective governments into monarchy, 
They were ſenfible that it nearly concerned them to 
oppoſe all ſuch ſtates as had any inclination to retain 
their liberty, and the form of popular government ; and 
wherever they found themſelves in no condition to ex- 
tinguiſh theſe, they attempted to. weaken them at leaſt, and 
to render the people incapable of forming any conſider- 
able enterprizes, by ſowing the ſeeds of divifion between 
republics and free Rates, and engaging them in wars 
againſt each other, in order to render themſelves neceſ- 
fary to them, and prevent their ſhaking off the Macedo- 
nian yoke, by . their forces. 60 Polybius, ſpeak- 


(e) Lib, 2. p. 131. 
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ing of one of theſe princes, declares in expreſs terms, that 
he paid large penſions to ſeveral tyrants in Greece, who 
were profeſſed enemies to liberty #, 

It cannot therefore be thought fatprizing that Anti- 


gonus ſhould prove ſo tractable to the ſollicitations and 


demands of the Megalopolitans, He wrote them an 
obliging letter, wherein he promiſed to aſſiſt them, pro- 
vided the Achæans would conſent to that proceeding. 
The inhabitants of Megalopolis were tranſported at the 


happy reſult of their negotiation, and immediately diſ- 
patched the ſame deputies to the general aſſembly of the 


Achzans, in order to inform that people of the good 
intentions of Antigonus, and to preſs them to Bol their 
intereſts immediately into his hands, 

Aratus did not fail to congratulate himſelf in private, 
for the maſterly ſtroke by which he had ſucceeded in 
his intrigue, and to find Antigonus not poſſeſſed with any 
impreſſions to his prejudice, as he had reaſon to apprehend, 
He wiſhed indeed to have had no occaſion for his aſſiſt- 
ance ; and though neceſſity obliged him to have recourſe 
to that prince, he was willing to guard againſt the im- 
putation of thoſe meaſures, and for . having them ſeem to 
have been concerted by the Achzans, without FO privity 
of his, 

When the deputies from Megidoyolis were > introdvced 
into the aſſembly, they read- the letter of Antigonus, and 
related all the particulars of the obliging reception he 
had given them; with the affection and eſteem he had 
expreſſed for the Achæans, and the advantageous. offers he 
made them, They concluded with defiring, in the name 
of their city, that the Achæans would invite Antigonus 
to be preſent as ſoon as poſſible in their aſſembly 3 and 
every one ſeemed to approve of that motion, Aratus then 
roſe up, and after he had repreſented the voluntary good- 
neſs of the king in the ſtrongeſt light, and commended 
the ſentiments that prevailed in the aſſembly, he inti- 
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mated to them, that there was no neceſſity for preci- 
pitating any thing; that it would be very honourable for 
the republic to endeavour to termihate her wars by her 
own forces; and that if any calamitous accident ſhould 
render her incapable of doing fo, it would then be time 
enough to have recourſe to her friends. This advice was 
generally approved, and it was concluded, that the Achæ- 
ans ſhould employ only their own forces in ſupporting the 
N war. | 

(2) The events of it were however very unfavourable 
to them ; for Cleomenes made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 
cities * of Peloponneſus, of which Argos was the moſt 
conſiderable, and at laſt ſeized Corinth, but not the citadel, 


The Achæans had then no longer time for deliberation; 


Antigonus was called in to their aſſiſtance, and they came 
to a reſolution to deliver up the citadel to him, without 


which he would never have engaged in that expedition; 


for he wanted a place of ſtrength, and there was none 
which ſuited him ſo effectually as that, as well on account 
of its advantageous fituation between two ſeas, as its 
fortifications, which rendered it almoſt impregnable. A- 
ratus ſent his ſon to Antigonus among the other hoſtages, 
That prince advanced by long marches with an army of 


twenty thouſand foot, and fourteen hundred horſe, Ara- 


tus ſet out by ſea with the principal officers of the league, 
to meet Antigonus' at the city of Pegæ, unknown to 
the enemy ; and when that prince was informed' of 
his arrival in perſon, he advanced to him, and rendered 
him all the honours due to a * of diſtinguiſhed rank 
and merit, 

Glhomenes, inſtead of attempting to defend the paſſage 
of the Iſthmus, thought it more adviſeable to throw up 


trenches, and raiſe ſtrong walls to fortify the paſſes of 


fu) A. M. 3778. Ant. J. C. 226. Plut. in Cleom. 
p. 814, 815. Plut. in A. p. 1047, A. M. 3779. Ant. 
J. C. 225. 
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the Onian mountains *, and to haraſs the enemy by 
frequent attacks, rather than hazard a battle with ſuch 
well diſciplined and warlike troops. This conduct of the 
king of Sparta reduced Antigonus to great extremities, 
ſor he had not provided himſelf with any  confiderable 
quantity of proviſions, and found it not very practicable 
to force the paſſes defended by Cleomenes : The only 
expedient | therefore to which Antigonus could have re- 
courſe in this perplexity, was to advance to the promon- 


tory of Herza, and from thence to tranſport his army by 
ſea to Sicyon, which would require a conſiderable ſpace of 


time, as well as great 3 which could not eaſily 
be made. | 

(x) While Antigonus was embarraſied_- in this manner, 
ſome friends of Aratus arrived at his camp, one night by 
ſea, and informed him that the people of Argos had re- 
volted againſt Cleomenes, and were then beſieging the ci- 
tadel, Aratus having likewiſe received fifteen hundred 


men from Antigonus, ſet out by ſea, and arrived at. Epi- 
daurus. 


Cleomenes, receiving intelligence of theſe arcicordiiogs ; 


about nine or ten in the evening, immediately detached 
Megiſtones with two thouſand men, to ſuccour his party 
at Argos as ſoon as poſſible; after which he induſtri- 
ouſly watched the motions of Antigonus, and to animate 
the Corinthians, aſſured them that 'the diſorders which 
had lately happened at Argos, were no more than a flight 
commotion excited by a few mutinous perſons, which 
would eaſily be ſuppreſſed, In this however he was de- 
ceived, for Megiſtones having been ſlain in a 'ſkirmiſh, as 
ſoon as he entered Argos, the Lacedzmonian gariſon was 
reduced to the- laſt extremity, and ſeveral couriers bad been 
ſent from thoſe troops to demand immediate aſſiſtance from 
the n army. Cleomenes being then apprehenſive 


(x) A. M. 3780, Ant. J. C. 224. 


* Theſe wwere a ridge of the road to Attica, as for as 
mountains which extended Baotia, and mount Ci theron. 
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that the enemies, if they ſhould happen to make them. 


ſelves maſters of Argos, would ſhut up all the paſſes againſt 
him; by which means they would be in a condition to 
 ravage all Laconia with impunity, and even to form the 
fiege of Sparta, which would then be without defence; he 
therefore thought it adviſeable to decamp, and marched 
with all his army from Corinth, 


Antigonus, ſoon after this retreat of the Lacedzmoni- 


ans, entered the place and ſecured it to himſelf with a 


good gariſon, Cleomenes in the mean time arrived at 
Argos, before the revolters had any ſuſpicion of his ap- 


proach, and at firſt ſucceeded ſo far, as to ſcale ſeveral 
parts of the town, where he forced ſome of the enemies 
troops to ſave themſelves by flight; but Aratus having en- 
tered the city. on one fide, and king Antigonus appearing 
with. all his troops on. the other, Cleomenes retired to 
Mantinea, 
| During the continuance of his march, he received ad- 
vice in the evening from couriers at Pages: which affected 
him as much as all his former misfortunes, They ac- 
quainted him with the death of his conſort Agiatis, from 
whom he had never been able to abſent himſelf a whole 
campaign, even when his expeditions were moſt ſucceſsful; 
and ſuch were his tenderneſs and eſteem for her, that it 
had always been cuſtomary for him to make frequent re- 
turns to Sparta to enjoy the pleafure of her company, The 
next morning he renewed his march by dawn, and arrived 
early at Sparta, where after he had devoted ſome moments 
in pouring out his ſorrows to his mother and children 
in his own houſe, he reſumed the management of public 
affairs. 

Much about the ſame time, Ptolemy, who hal pro- 
miſed to aſſiſt him in the war, ſent to him to demand 


his mother and children as hoſtages, It was a long time 


before Cleomenes could preſume to acquaint his parent 
with the king of Egypt's demand, and though he fre- 
quently went to viſit her with an intention to explain him- 
ſelf to her, he never had reſolution enough to enter upon 
the ſubject. His mother obſerving the perplexity in 2 

We & 
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he appeared, began to entertain ſome ſuſpicion of the 
cauſe; for mothers have uſually a great ſhare of pene- 
tration, with reference to their children. She inquired of 
thoſe who were moſt intimate with him, whether her ſon 
did not deſire ſomething from her, which he could not 


prevail upon himſelf to communicate to her? And when 


Cleomenes had at laſt the reſolution to open the affair to 


her; How, my ſon, ſaid the with a ſmile, is this the 


ſecret you wanted courage to diſclbſe to me? Why, in the 


name of heaven, did you not immediately cauſe me to be put 


on beard ſome weſſel, and ſent, <vithout a moment's delay, 
to any part ef the aworld, wvhere my perſon may be uſeful to 
Sparta, before old age conſumes and deftroys it in languor and 


ination | 


When the preparations for her voyage were com- 
pleated, Crateſiclea (for ſo the mother of Cleomenes was 
called) took her ſon apart, a few moments before ſhe en- 
tered the veſſel, and led him into the temple of Neptune, 
There ſhe held him a great while claſped in her arms, and 
after ſhe had bathed his face with a tender flow of tears, 
ſhe recommended the liberty and honour of his country 
to his care, When ſhe ſaw him weep in the exceſs of his 
anguiſh at that melancholy . parting ; King of Lacedemon, 


{aid ſhe, let us dry our tears, that no perſon, when wve quit 


the temple, may ſee us weep, or do any thing unworthy of 
Sparta, For. this is in our powver ; events are in the hands 
of God, When ſhe had expreſſed herſelf to this effect, 
ſhe compoſed her countenance ; led her infant W 
to the ſhip, and commanded the pilot to ſail that moment 
from the port. 


As ſoon as ſhe arrived at Egypt, ſhe was informed that 


Ptolemy having received an embaſſy from Antigonus, was 


ſatisfied with the propoſals made by that prince; and 
ſhe had likewiſe intelligence, that her ſon Cleomenes was 
ſollicited by the Achæans to conclude a treaty between 
them and Sparta, but that he durſt not put an end to 
the war, without the conſent of Ptolemy, becauſe he was 
apprehenſive for his mother, who was then in the power 
of that king, When ſhe had. been fully inſtructed in theſe 
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particulars, ſhe ſent expreſs orders to her fon, to tranſact, 1 
without the leaſt fear or heſitation, whatever he imagined 0 
would prove beneficial and glorious to Sparta, and not to 
ſuffer himſelf to be diſconcerted by his apprehenſions of i 
the treatment an ancient woman and a little infant f 
might ſuſtain from Ptolemy. Such were the ſentiments 
which even the women of — thought it their glory to e 
cheriſh. l 94 0 
( Gia in the mean time cher made him- 0 
Calf maſter of Tegea, Mantinea, Orchomene, and ſeveral l 
other cities; Cleomenes, who was then reduced to the 8 
neceſſity of defending Laconia, permitted all the Helots "Y 
who were capable of paying five minæ (about ten pounds e 
ſterling) to purchaſe their freedom. From this contri- a 
bution he raiſed five hundred talents, (about one hundred 80 
twenty-five thouſand pounds ſterling) and armed two ba 
thouſand of theſe Helots after the Macedonian manner, in fa 
order to oppoſe them to the Leucaſpides of Antigonus, he Pt 
then formed an enterprize, which certainly no one could Ul 
have expected from him, The city of Megalopolis was *. 
very conſiderable at that time, and even not inferior to * 


Sparta in power and extent. Cleomenes concerted mea- 
ſures for ſurprizing this city, and to take it without any 
oppoſition; and as Antigonus had ſent moſt of his troops 
into winter- quarters in Macedonia, while he himſelf con- 
tinued at Egium, to aſſiſt in the aſſembly. of the Achæ- 
ans, the king of Sparta juſtly ſuppoſed, that the gariſon 
of the city could not be very ſtrong at that time, nor 
their guards very ſtrict in their duty, as they were not 
apprehenſive of any inſult from an enemy ſo weak as 
himſelf; and conſequently that if he proceeded with ex- 
oalition- in his defign, Antigonus, who was then at the 
diſtance of three days march- from the place, would be 
incapable of affording it any aſſiſtance. The event ſuc- 
ceeded according to the plan he had projected; for as he 
arrived at the city by night, he ſcaled the walls, and 


(3) A. M. 3781. Ant. J. C. 223. Polyb. I. 3. p. 149. 
Plut. in Cleom. p. 8 Id. in Arato, p. 1048. 
made 
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A made himſelf maſter of the place without any oppoſiti- 
| on, Moſt of the inhabitants retired to Meſſene, with 
o their wives and children, before their enemies had any 
K thoughts of purſuing them; and Antigonus was not in- 
it formed of this accident, till it was too late to retrieve it. 
8 Cleomenes, out of a generdity of mind which has few 
0 examples in hiſtory, ſent a herald to acquaint the people 50 
of Megalopolis, that he would reſtore them the poſſeſſion | nn 
2 of their city, provided they would renounce the Achæan | 
ot league, and enter into a friendſhip and confederacy with ; 
10 Sparta; but as advantageous as this offer ſeemed, they | 
ts could not prevail on themſelves to accept! it, but rather ” | 
* choſe to be deprived of their eſtates, as well as of the 
4 monuments of their anceſtors, and the temples of their 
4 gods; in a word, to ſee themſelves diveſted of all that 
0 was moſt dear and valuable to them, than to violate the 
1 faith they had ſworn to their allies.” The famous Philo- 
Th pemen, whom we ſhall frequently have occaſion to men- 
14 tion in the ſequel of this hiſtory, and who was then at 
1 Meſſene, contributed not a little to this generous reſoluti- 
to on. Who could ever expect to diſcover ſo. much great- 
= neſs of ſou), and ſuch from the very dregs of Greece, 
ny for by that name, the times of which we now treat, they 
ps may juſtly be deſcribed, when we compare them with the 
. glorious ages of Greece united and triumphant, when 
. even the luſtre of its victories was loſt in the ſplendor 
on of its virtues! 
or This refuſal of the Megalopolitans highly enraged Cleo- 
of menes, who, till the moment he received their anſwer, had 
28 not only ſpared the city, but had even been careful to 
* prevent the ſoldiers from committing the leaſt diſorder; 
ſis but his anger was then inflamed to ſuch a degree, that he 
he abandoned the place to pillage, and ſent all the ftatues 
. and pictures to his own city. He alſo demoliſhed the 
he greateſt part of the walls, with the ſtrongeſt quarters, and. 
nd then marched his troops back to Sparta, The deſolation of 
the city extremely afflicted the Achæans, who conſidered 
9, their inability to aſſiſt ſuch faithful allies, as a crime for 
which they ought to reproach themſelves, 55 
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aid of Antigonus, they had ſubjected themſelves to an im- t 
1 perious maſter, who made their liberties the price of his t 
by aid, He compelied them to. paſs a decree, which prohibited =” 
| them from writing to any king, or ſending an embaſſy f. 
| without his permiſſion; and he obliged them to furniſh t 
3; proviſions and pay for the garriſon he had put into the cita- > 
F del of Corinth, which, in reality, was making them pay n 
T for their own chains, for this citadel was; the very place t 
fl i which kept them in ſubjection. They had abandoned b 
| 1 themſelves to ſlavery in ſo abject a manner, as even to offer n 
| ſacrifices and libations, and exhibit public games in honour 
| i of Antigonus; and Aratus was no longer regarded by them, cl 
F Antigonus ſet up in Argos all the: ſtatues of thoſe tyrants 4 
1 ] which Aratus had thrown down, and deſtroyed all thoſe 4 
_ FE which had been erected in honour of the. perſons who ſur- n 
= priſed the citadel of Corinth, except one, which was that p 
= of Aratus himſelf; and all the intreaties of this general - iy 
1 ö could not prevail upon the king to deſiſt from ſuch a pro- 1 
| ceeding, The fight of theſe tranſactions gave him the ut- al 
moſt anxiety; but he was no longer maſter of affairs, and it 
ſuffered a juſt puniſhment for ſubjecting himſelf and his tr 
country to a foreign yoke. Antigonus alſo took the city of 
Mantinea, and when he had moſt inhumanly murdered a * 
great number of the citizens, and ſold the reſt into capti- fri 
vity, he abandoned the. place to the Argives, in order to th 
its being repeopled by them, and even charged Aratus with tit 
that commiſſion, who had the meanneſs to call this new fit 
inhabited city * by the name of him who had ſhewn him- me 
ſelf its moſt cruel enemy, A ſad, and at the ſame time, ne 
a ſalutary example, which ſhews that when once a perſon his 
has conſented to ſtoop to a ſtate of ſervitude, he ſees him- th 
ſelf daily compelled to deſcend Ty without knowing fel 
where or how to ſtop. | 8 tit 
Aratus, by employing his own endeavours to load his ma 
republic with ſhackles, was guilty of an unpardonable bee 
crime, the enormity of which, no great quality nor any to 
ſhining action can ever extenuate, He acted thus merely he: 
* Antigonia, Joi 


through pri 


* 
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through jealouſy of his rival Cleomenes, whoſe glory, and 
the ſuperiority that young prince had obtained over him by 
the ſucceſs of his arms, were inſupportable to. him, What, 


fays Plutarch, did Cleomenes demand of the Achzans, as 
the ſole preliminary to the peace he offered them? Was 


it not their election of him for their general? And did he 
not demand that, with a view to compleat the welfare of 
their cities, and ſecure to them the enjoyment” of their li- 
berties, as a teſtimony of his gratitude for ſo ſignal an ho- 
nour, and ſo glorious a title ? If therefore, continues Plu- 
tarch, it had been abſolutely neceſſary for them to have 


cab either Cleomenes or Antigonus, or, in other words, 


a Greek or a Barbarian, for the Macedonians were conſi- 
dered as ſuch; in a word, if they were obliged to have a 
maſter, would not the meaneſt citizen of Sparta have been 
preferable to the greateſt of the Macedonians ; at leaſt, 
in the opinion of thoſe who had any regard to the honour 
and reputation of Greece ? Jealouſy, however, extinguiſhed 
all thoſe ſentiments in the mind of Aratus, ſo difficult is 
it to behold ſuperior merit with an eye of ſatisfaction and 
tranquillity. 

Aratus, therefore, that he might got ſeem to ſubmit to 
Cleomenes, nor conſent that a king of Sparta, deſcended 
from Hercolod: and a king who had lately re-eſtabliſhed 
the antient diſcipline of that city, ſhould add to his other 
titles, that of captain-general of the Achæans, called in a 
ſtranger, to whom he had formerly profeſſed himſelf a 
mortal enemy; in conſequence of which he filled Pelopon- 
neſus with thoſe very Macedonians, whom he had made it 
his glory to expel from thence in his youth, 'He even 
threw himſelf at their feet, and all Achaia, by his example, 
fell proſtrate before them, as an indication of their promp- 
titude to accompliſh the commands of their imperious 
maſters. In a word, from à man accuſtomed to liberty, he 
became an abject and ſervile flatterer ; he had the baſeneſs 
to offer ſacrifices to Antigonus, and placed himſelf at the 
head of a proceſſion crowned with chaplets of flowers, 
Joining at the ſame time in hymns to the. honour of that 
prince, and rendering by theſe low adulations that homage 
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to a 8 man, which none but the Divinity can claim, 
and even to a man who then carried death in his boſom, 
and was ready to fink into. putrefaction; for he at that 
time was reduced to the laſt extremity by a low conſump- 
tion. Aratus was however a man of great merit in other 


reſpects, and had ſhewn himſelf to be an extraordinary per- 


ſon, altogether worthy of Greece. In him, ſays Plutarch, 


we ſee a deplorable inſtance of human frailty, which amidſt 
the luſtre of ſo many rare and excellent qualities, could not 
form the plan of a virtue exempt from blame. 

(z) We have already obſerved, that Antigonus had ſent 
his troops into winter-quarters in Macedonia, Cleomenes, 
at the return of ſpring, formed an enterprize which, in the 
opinion of the vulgar, was the reſult of temerity and folly ; 
but according to Polybius, a competent judge in affairs of 
that nature, it was concerted with all imaginable pru- 
dence and ſagacity. As he was ſenſible that the Macedo» 


nians were diſperſed in their quarters, and that Antigonus 


paſſed the winter ſeaſon with his friends at Argos, without 
any other guard than an inconſiderable number of foreign 


troops; he made an irruption into the territories of Argos, 


in order to lay them, waſte, He conceived at the ſame 
time, that if Antigonus ſhould be ſo much affected with 
the apprehenſions of ignominy as to hazard a battle, he 


would certainly be defeated ; and that, on the other hand, 
if he ſhould decline fighting, he would loſe all his reputa- 


tion with the Achæans, while the Spartans, on the contra- 
ry, would be rendered more daring and intrepid. The event 
' ſucceeded according to his expectations; for as the whole 
country was ruined by the devaſtations of his troops, the 
people of Argos, in their rage and impatience, aſſembled 
in a tumultuous manner at the palace gate, and with a 
murmuring tone preſſed the king either to give their ene- 
mies battle, or reſign the command of his troops to thoſe 
who were leſs timorous than himſelf. Antigonus, on the 
other hand, who had ſo much of the prudence and preſence 
of mind cllential to a great general, as to be ſenſible that 
the diſhonourable part of one in his ſtation, did not conſiſt 


(2) Plut. in Cleom, p. $16, 817. Polyb. I. 2. p. 8 
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forces of a fingle city, to the whole power of the Macedo- 
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in hearing himſelf reproached, but in expoſing himſelf raſh- 


ly, and without reaſon, and in quitting certainties for 
chance, refuſed to take the field, and perſiſted in his reſo- 
lution not to fight, Cleomenes therefore led up his troops 
to the walls of Argos, and when he had laid the flat coun- 


try waſte, marched his army back to Sparta, 

This expedition redounded very much to his honour, and 
even obliged his enemies to confeſs that he was an excellent 
general, and a perſon 6f the higheſt merit and capacity in 


the conduct of the moſt arduous affairs. In a word, they 


could never ſufficiently admire his manner of oppoſing the 


nians, united with that of Peloponneſus, notwithſtanding 
the immenſe ſupplies which had been furniſhed by the king; 
and eſpecially when they conſidered that he had not only 
preſerved Laconia free from all inſults, .but had even pene- 
trated into the territories of his enemies, where he ravaged 
the country, and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral great 
cities, 'This they were perſuaded could not be the effe& 
of any ordinary abilities in the art of war, nor of any 
common magnanimity of foul. A misfortune however un- 
happily prevented from reinſtating Sparta in her antient 
power, as will be evident in the ſequel, 


SECT, V. The celebrated battle of Selafia, wherein Antigo- 
nus defeats Cleomenes, who retires into Egypt. Antigonus 

_ makes himſelf maſter of Sparta, and treats that city Twrith 
great humanity, The death of that prince, wwho is ſucceed- 
ed by Philip, the ſon of Demetrius, The death' of Ptolemy 
Evergetes, to whoſe throne Ptolemy Philopator ſucceeds, A 
great earthquake at Rhodes, The noble generoſi ty of thoſe 
princes and cities who contributed to the reparation of the 
Hes the Rhodians had ſuſtained by that calamity, The 
fate of the famous Colo ffs, : 
Tu. Madedonidhe- and Achæans having quitted 
their quarters in the ſummer ſeaſon, Antigonus 


(a) A. M. 3781, Ant. J. C. 223. Polyb. I. 2. p. 10 
14, Plut. in Cleom, P. $18, $39, Id. . Pe 3 Sh. 
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put himſelf at the head of them, and advanced into Laco« 


nia. His army was compoſed of twenty-eight thouſand 


foot, and twelve hundred horſe; but that of Cleomenes 
did not amount to more than twenty thoufand men, As 
the latter of theſe two princes expected an irruption from 
the enemy, he had fortified all the paſſes, by poſting de- 
tachments of his troops in Them, and by throwing up in- 
trenchments, and cutting down trees, after which he form- 


ed his camp at Selaſia. He imagined, and with good rea- 


ſon too, that the enemies would endeavour to force a paſ- 
ſage into that country through this avenue, in which he 
was not deceived, This defile was formed by two moun- 
tains, one of which had the name of Eva, and the other 
that of Olympus, The river Oeneus ran between them, 
on the banks of which was the road to Sparta, Cleome- 
nes, having thrown up a good intrenchment at the foot of 
theſe mountains, poſted his brother Euclidas on the emi- 
nence of Eva, at the head of the allies, and planted him- 
ſelf on Olympus, with the Lacedzmonians, and a party of 
the foreign troops, placing at the ſame time along each 
bank of the river, a detachment of the cavalry, and fo- 
„ ene, oo | 555 
Antigonus, when he arrived there, ſaw all the paſſes 
fortified, and was ſenfible, by the manner in which Cleo- 
menes had poſted his troops, that he had neglected no pre- 
caution for defending himſelf and attacking his enemies, 


and that he had formed his camp into ſuch an advantageous 
diſpoſition, as rendered all approaches to it extremely dif- 


ficult, All this abated his ardor for a battle, and cauſed 
him to encamp at a ſmall diſtance, where he had an oppor- 
tunity of covering his troops with a rivulet, He continued 
there for ſeveral days, in order to view the ſituation of the 
different poſts, and ſound the diſpoſition of the people who 
compoſed the enemy's army. Sometimes he ſeemed to be 
forming deſigns, which kept the enemy in ſuſpence how to 
aft, They however were always upon their guard, and the 
fituation of each army equally ſecured them from inſults, 
At laſt both fides reſolved upon a decifive battle, 
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It is not eaſy to comprehend why Cleomenes, who was 
poſted To adyantageouſly at that time, and whoſe troops 
were inferior to thoſe of the enemy by one third, but were 
ſecure of a free communication in their rear with Sparta; 


from whence they might eaſily be ſupplied with proviſions, 
ſhould reſolve, without the leaſt apparent neceſſity, to ha- 


zard a battle, the event of which was to decide the fate of 
Lacedemon. ie chr ee eee wal 
Polybius indeed feerns to intimate the cauſe of this pro- 
ceeding, when he obſerves. that Ptolemy cauſed. Cleome- 
nes to be acquainted, that he no longer would ſupply him 
with money, and exhorted him at the ſame time to come 
to an accommodation with Antigenus. As Cleomenes 


therefore was incapable of defraying the expence of this 


war, and was not only in arrear with his foreign troops to 


the amount of a very conſiderable ſum, but found it ex - 


tremely difficult to maintain his Spartan forces, we may 
conſequently ſuppoſe that this fituation of his affairs was 
his inducement to venture a battle, , 
When. the fignals were given on each fide, Antigonus 
detached a body of troops, conſiſting, of Macedonian and 
Illyrian battalions alternately diſpoſed, againſt thoſe of the 
enemy, poſted on mount Eva, His ſecond line conſiſted of 
Acarnanians and Cretans, and in the rear of theſe, two 
thouſand Achæans were drawn up as a body of reſerve, He 
drew up his cavalry along the __ of. the river, in order 


to confront thoſe of the * and cauſed them to be ſup- 
ported by a thouſand of the Achzan foot, and the ſame 


number of Megalopolitans, He then placed himſelf at the 
heal of the Macedonians, and the. light-armed foreign 
troops, and advanced to mount Olympus to attack Cleo- 
menes. The foreigners were diſpoſed into the firſt line; 
and marched immediately befere the Macedonian phalanx, 
which was divided into two bodies, the one in the rear of 
the other, becauſe the ground would not admit their form- 
ing a larger front. „ | 
The action began at aiount Eva, when the light-armed 
troops, who had been poſted with an intention to cover 


and ſupport the cavalry of Cleomenes, obſerving that the 
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remoteſt cohorts of the Achæan forces were e 
immediately wheeled about and attacked them in the rear. 
Thoſe who endeavoured to gain the ſummit of the 1 moun- 
tain, found themſelves vigorouſly Preſſed by the enemy, 
and in great danger, being threatened in front by Euclidas, 
who was in a higher fituation, at the fame time that they 
were charged in their rear by the foreign troops, who 4 
ſaulted them with the utmoſt impetuoſity. Philopeinen 
and his citizens were poſted among the cavalty, of Antigo- 
nus, who were ſupported by the Illyrians, and had orders 
not to move from that poſt till a particular Nenal ſhould 

be given. Philopeettien obſerving that it would not be dif- 
ficult to fall upon this light infantry of Euclidis, and rout 
them entirely, and that this was the critical moment for 
the charge, immediately commiutiicated his opinion to ſuch 
of the king's officers as commanded ' the cavalry. | They, 
however,” would not ſo muck, as hear kim, merely becauſe 
he had never commanded; and was then very young ; and 
even treated what he Eid dn 4 chimæra. Philopemen 
was not diverted from his purpoſe by that uſage, dut at 
the head of his own citizens, whom he prevailed upon to 
follow him, he attacked and ene chat body | of in- 
fantry with great ſlaughter, 

The Macedonians and IIlyrians, being diſengaged. by 
this operation from what before had retarded, their mo- 
tions, boldly marched up the hill to their enemies. Eu- 
clidas was then to engage irh a phalanx, whoſe whole 
Force conſiſted in the ftri union of its parts; the cloſe- 
neſs of its ranks, the ſteady and equal force of its npme- 
Tous and pointed ſpears, and the uniform impetuokity of 
that heavy body, that by its weight overthrew and bore | 
down all before it. | 

In order to prevent this inconvenience, an. able officer 
would have marched down the mountain with ſuch of his 
troops as were lighteſt” armed and moſt active, to have 
met the phalanx, He might eafily have attacked thoſe 
troops as ſoon as *they began to afcend, and would then 
have haraſſed them on every fide : the inequalities of the 
mountain, with the difficulty of aſcending it entirely - 
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covered, would have enabled him ta have opened a paſ- 
ſage through this body of men, and to have interrupted 
their march, by putting their ranks into confuſion, and 
breaking their order of battle; he might alſo have fallen 
back by degrees, in order to regain the, ſummit of. the 
mountain, as the enemy advanced upon him, and after he 
had deprived them of the only advantage they could ex- 
pect from the quality of their arms, and the diſpoſition of 
their troops, he might have improved the advantage of 
his poſt in ſuch a manner, as to have eafily put them 
to flight. 

Euclidas, inſtead of acting in this manner, continued 
on the top of the mountain, flattering himſelf, that vic- 
tory would infallibly attend his arms: He imagined, in all 


probability, that the higher he permitted the enemy to 


advance, the eaſier it would be for him to precipitate their 
troops down the ſteep declivity: but as he had not reſerved 
for his own forces a ſufficient extent of ground for any 
retreat that might happen to be neceſſary for avoiding the 


formidable charge of the phalanx, which adyanced upon 


him in good order, his troops were crowded, together in 
ſuch a manner, as obliged them to fight on the ſummit 
of the mountain, where they could not long ſuſtain 
the weight of the Illyrian arms, and the order of bat- 
tle into which that infantry formed themſelves on the 
eminence; and as bis men could neither retreat nor 
change their ground, they were ſoon defeated by their 
enemies. 

During this e the cavalry. of each army had 
alſo engaged. That of the Achzans behaved them- 
ſelves with. great bravery, and Philopemen in particu- 
lar; becauſe they were ſenſible that the liberties of 
their republic would be decided by this battle. Philo- 
pemen, in the heat of the action, had his horſe killed 


under him, and while he fought on foot, his armour 


was pierced through with a javelin; the wound, how- 


ever, was not mortal, nor attended. with any ill . 
quences, 


The 
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The two kings began the engagement on mount ohm- 
pus, with their light- armed troops and foreign ſoldiers, 
of whom each of them had about five thouſand, As this | 
action was performed in the fight of each ſovereign and 
his army, the troops emulated each other in ſignalizing 
themſelves, as well in parties, as when the battle became 
general, Man and man, and rank to rank, all fought 
with the utmoſt vigour and obſtinacy. Cleonbenes, when 
he faw his brother defeated, and his cavalry loſing ground 
in the plain, was apprehenfive that the enemy would 
pour upon him from all quarters; and therefore thought 
it adviſeable to level all the intrenchments around his 
camp, and cauſe his whole army to march out in front. 
The trumpets having founded a ſignal for the light-armed 
troops to retreat from the tract between the two camps, 
each phalanx advanced with loud ſhouts, ſhifting their 
lances at the ſame time, and began the charge, The 
action was very hot. One while the Macedonians fell 
back . before the valour of the Spartans; apd theſe in 
their turn, were unable to ſuſtain the weight of the Ma, 
cedonian phalanx; till at laſt the troops of Antigonus 
advancing with thei? lances lowered and cloſed, charged 
the Lacedzmonians with all the impetuokity of a phalanx 
that had doubled its ranks, and drove. them from their 
intrenchments, The defeat then became general; the 
Lacedæmonians fell in great numbers, and thoſe who 
ſurvived fled from the field of battle in the greateſt diſ- 
order, Cleomenes, with only a few horſe, , retreated to 
Sparta, Plutarch aſſures us, that moſt of the foreign 
troops periſhed in this battle, and that no more than 
two hundred Lacedæmonians eſcaped out of fix thou- 
fand, 

It may juſtly de ſaid, that Antigonus derived 7H ſuc- 
ceſs, in ſome meaſure, from the prudence and bravery of 
the young Philopemen. His bold reſolution to attack 
the light infantry of the enemy with fo few forces 
as thoſe of his own troop, contributed to the over- 
throw of the wing commanded by Euclidas, and that 
drew on the general defeat, This action, W LOI 
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by a private captain of -horſe, not only without orders, 


but in oppoſition to the ſuperior officers, and even con- 
trary to the command of the general, ſeems to be a 


tranſgreſſion of military diſcipline z but it ought to be re- 


membered, that the welfare of an army is a circumſtance 
ſuperior to all other conſiderations, Had the general 
been preſent, he himſelf would have given directions for 
that motion, and the delay, even of a fingle motnent, 
might occaſion the impoſſibility of its ſucceſs. It is evi- 
dent that Antigonus judged of the action in this man- 
ner; for when the battle was over he afſumed an air 
of ſeeming diſpleaſure, and detnanded of Alexander, who 
commanded his cavalry, what his reaſon could be for 
beginning the attack before the ſignal, contrary to the 
orders he had iſſued? Alexander then replying, that it 
was not himſelf, but a young officer of Megalopolis, 
who had tranſgreſſed his commands in that manner, 
That young man, ſaid Antigonus, in ſeizing the occaſion, 
behaved like a great general, but you the general like @ 
young man. 

Sparta on this diſaſter ſhewed that ancient Readineſs and 
intrepidity which ſeemed to have ſomething of ſavage, 


and had diſtinguiſhed her citizens on all occaſions. No 


married woman was ſeen to mourn for the loſs of her 
huſband: The old men celebrated the death of their chil. 
dren; and the children congratulated their fathers who 
had fallen in battle. Every one deplored the fate which 
had prevented them from ' ſacrificing their lives to the 
liberty of their cbuntry. They opened their hoſpitable 
doors to thole who returned covered with wounds from 


the army; they tended. them with peculiar care, and 


fupplied them with all the accommodations they negded, 
No trouble or confuſion was ſeen through the whole city, 
and every individual lamented more the public calapity, 
than any particular loſs of their own, - 

Cleomenes, upon his arrival at Sparta, adviſed his ci- 
tizens to receive Antigonus, aſſuring them at the ſame 
time, that whatever might be his own condition he would 
— promote the welfare of his country, with the 
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utmoſt bees, whenever it ſhould happen to be in his 
power. He then retired into his own houſe, but would 
neither drink, though very thirſty; nor ſit down, though 


extremely fatigued, Charged as he then was, with the 
weight of his armour, he leaned againſt a column, with 
his head reclined on his arm, and after he had deliberated 
with himſelf for ſome time on the different meafures in 
his power to take, he ſuddenly quitted the houſe, and 
went with his friends to the port of Gythium, where he 
embarked in a veſſel, he had prepared for that purpoſe, 
and ſailed for Egypt. 

A Spartan having made a lively repreſentation to bim 


of the melancholy conſequences that might attend his 


intended voyage to Egypt, and the indignity à king of 
Sparta would ſuſtain by erouching in a ſervile manner to 


a foreign prince, took that opportunity to exhort him 


in the ſtrongeſt manner, to prevent thoſe juft reproaches 


= a voluntary and glorious death, and to vindicate, by 


that action, thoſe who had ſacrificed their lives in the 
fields of Selaſia, for the liberty of Sparta, You are de- 
ceived, cried Cleomenes, if you imagine there is any bravery 


in confronting death, merely through the apprebenſion of falſe 


ſame, or the defire of empty applauſe : Say rather that ſuch 
an action is mean and puſilantmous : The death we may be 
induced to covet, inſtead of being the evaſian of an aftion, 
ought to be an action itſelf *, Since nothing can be. more 

diſponourable than either to hoe or die, merely for one's ſelf. 


For my part, I ſhall endeawour to be uſeful to my country, 


to my lateſt breath; and whenever this hape happens to fail 
#3, it will be eaſy "for us to, have recourſe to death, if ſuch 
Hou be then our inclination. 


(5). Cleomenes had feaxco ſet fail, before Antigons 


(3) A, M. 3781. 4 J. C. 223. Plut. in Cleom. 
p. 819. Polyb. E ISS Juſtin, 7p" i IP 
Te ancients maintained” public; but g natural oy. 


i gs 4 principle, that the 1 of their miniſtry, 4 

death of perfons employed in one of their moſt important 
the adminifiration of @ ſtate ations, Plut, in Lycurg. p. 
eugbt neither. to be uſeleſ or. 57. 5614s he Tg 
inathes, with reſpeet x t 2¹ rived 
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Is arrived at Sparta, and made himſelf mafter of the city. 1 
la He ſeemed to treat the inhabitants more like a friend than F 
oh a conqueror, and declared to them, that he had not en- W 
he gaged in a war againſt the Spartans, but againſt Cleo. 1 
th menes, whoſe flight had ſatisfied and diſarmed his reſent- 1 
ed ment. He likewiſe added, that it would be glorious to 1 
in his memory, to have it ſaid by poſterity, that Sparta Fi 
nd had been preſerved by the prince who alone had the good +0 
he fortune to take it, He reckened he had ſaved that city, i 
fe, | by aboliſhing all that the zeal of Cleomenes had accom- 1 
8 pliſhed, for the re- eſtabliſnment of the ancient laws of k4 
Im Lycurgus ; though that conduct was the real cauſe of its By 
his ruin, Sparta loſt all that was valuable to her, by the 4 | 
of overthrow, and involuntary -retreat of Cleomenes, One 1 
to fatal battle blotted out that happy dawn of power and a 
_ glory, and for ever deprived him of the hopes of rein- 14 
des ſtating his city in her ancient ſplendor, and original au- 11 
by thority, which were incapable of ſubſiſting after the abo- 1 
ho lition of thoſe ancient laws and cuſtoms on which her "II 
de» welfare was founded, Corruption then reſumed her for- N 
"7 mer courſe, and daily gathered ftrength, till Sparta ſunle F 
aye to her laſt declenſion in a very ſhort ſpace of time. It W 
uch may therefore be juſtly ſaid, that the bold views and en- "BR 
be terprizes of Cleomenes were the laſt ſtruggles of its expiring 1 
on, liberty, | | | | 1h 


” Antigonus left Sparta three days after he had entered 


lf, it ; and his departure was occaſioned by the intelligence 
4 he had received, that a war had broke out in Macedonia, 
= where the Barbarians committed dreadful ravages, If 


this news had arrived three days ſooner, Cleomenes might 
| have been ſaved, Antigonus was already afflicted with 
nus 2 ſevere indiſpoſition, which at laſt ended in a conſump. 

tion and total defluxion of humours, that carried him 
off two or three years after. He however would not 
2 ö ſuffer himſelf to be dejected by his ill ſtate of health, 


AT and had even ſpirit enough to engage in new battles in 
ant his own kingdom. It was faid that after he had been 
pe victorious over the Illyrians, he was -fo tranſported with 

Joy, that he frequently repeated theſe expreſſions, O the 
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glorious happy battle ! And that he uttered this ertlama· 
tion with ſo much ardpr, that he burſt a vein, and loſt 
a large quantity of blood; this ſymptom was ſucceedeg 
by a violent fever which ended his days. Some time be. 
fore his death he ſettled the ſucceſſion to his dominions i in 
favour of Philip, the ſon of Demetrius, who was then 
fourteen years of age ; or it may be rather faid, that he 
returned him' the ſcepter, which. had only been depoſited 
in his hand, 
| Cleomenes, in the mean time, arrived at Alexandria, 
where he met with a very cold reception from the king, 
when he was firſt introduced . into bis preſence. But 
after he had given that "monarch proofs of his admi- 
rable ſenſe, and. ſhewn in his common converſation the 
generous freedom, epenneſs and ſimplicity of the Spartan 
manners, attended with a graceful politeneſs, in whi 
there was nothing mean, and even a noble pride that be- 
came his birth and dignity, Ptolemy was then ſenſible of 
his merit, and eſteemed him infinitely more than all thoſe 
courtiers who were only ſolicitous to pleaſe him by ab- 
ject flatteries. He was even ſtruck with confuſian and 
xemorſe for his negle& of ſo great a man, and for his 
having abandoned him to Antigonus, who had raiſed his 
own reputation, and enlarged his Power to an infinite de- 
gree, by his victory over that prince. (c) The king of 
Egypt then endeavoured to comfort and relieve Cleomenes, 
by treating him with the utmoſt honour, and giving him 
repeated aſſurances that he would ſend him into Greece 
with ſuch a fleet and a ſupply of money, as with his 
other good offices ſhould be ſufficient to re-eſtabliſh him 
on the throne, He alſo aſſigned him a yearly penſion of 
twenty-four talents (about twenty thouſand pounds fter- 
ling) with which he ſupported himſelf and his friends, 
with the utmoſt frugality, reſerving all the remainder of 
that allowance for the relief of thoſe who retired into 
Egypt from Greece, (4) Ptolemy however died before 


(c) A. M. 3782. Ant. j. C. 222. (% A.M. 
2783. Ant, J. C. 221, 5 
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he could accompliſh his promiſe to Cleomenes, This 
prince had reigned twenty-five years, and was the laſt of 
that race in whom any true virtue and moderation was 
conſpicuous z (e) for the 'generality of his ſueceſſors were 
monſters of debauchery and wickedneſs, The prince, whoſe 
character we are now deſcribing, had made it his printi - 
pal * care to extend his dominions to the South, from 
concluding the peace with Syria. Accordingly he had ex- 
tended it the whole length of the Red-ſea, as well along 
the Arabian as the Ethiopian coaſts, and even to the 
Straits +, which form a communication with the ſouthern 
ocean, He was ſucceeded on the throne of Egypt by his 
ſon Ptolemy, firnamed Philopator, | 

(J) Some time before this period, Rhodes ſuffered 
very confiderable damages from'a great earthquakes The 


walls of the city, with the arſenals, and the narrow paſſes 


in the haven, where the ſhips of that iſland were laid 
up, were reduced to a very ruinous condition; and the 
famous Coloſſus, which was eſteemed one of the wonders 


of the world, was thrown down, and entirely deftroyed, 


It is natural to think, that' this earthquake ſpared nei- 
ther private houſes nor public ſtructures, nor even the 
temples of the gods. The loſs ſuſtained by it , amounted 
to immenſe ſums z/ and the Rhodians, reduced to the ut- 
moſt diftreſs, ſent deputations to all the neighbouring 
princes, to implore their relief in that melancholy con- 
juncture. An emulation worthy of praiſe, and not to be 
parallelled in hiſtory, prevailed in favour of that deplora- 
ble city; and Hiero and Gelon i in Sicily, and Ptolemy in 
Egypt, —— themſelves in a peculiar manner on 


that occaſion, The two former of theſe princes contri- 


buted above a hundred talents, and erected two ſtatues in 
the public place; one of which reproſented the people 
of Rhodes, and the other thoſe of Syracuſe ; the former 
was crowned by we: latter, to teſtify, as Polybius ob- 


le) Strab, I. 17, p. 796. () A, M. 3782. 
Ant, J. E. Polyb. I. 5. P. 428, 431. 
* Monum, Adulit. . + Straits ef Babelwandet. 
f i ſerves, 
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ſerves, that the Syracuſans thought the opportunity of 
relieving the Rhodiang à - favour and obligation to them- 
ſelves. Ptolemy, | beſide his other expences, which a- 
mounted to a very. conſiderable ſum, ſupplied that people 
with three hundred talents, a million of buſhels of corn, 
and a ſufficient quantity of timber for building ten gal. 
leys of ten benches; of: oars, and. as many more of three 
benches, beſide an infinite quantity of wood for other 
buildings 3 all Which donations were accompanied with 
three thouſand talents for erecting the Coloſſus anew, 
Antigonus, Seleucus, Pruſias, Mithridates, and all the 
princes, as well as cities, ſignalized their liberality on this 
occaſion. Even private perſons emulated each other in 
maring in this glorious act of humanity ; and hiftorians 
have recorded that à lady whoſe name was Chryſeis *, 
and who truly merited that appellation, furniſhed from 
her own ſubſtance. an hundred thouſand buſhels of corn, 
Let the princes of theſe times, ſays Polybius, who ima- 
sine they have done gloriouſly in giving four or five 
thouſand crowns, only. conſider how inferior their gene- 
roſity is to that we have now deſcribed, Rhodes, in 
conſequence of theſe. liberalities, was re-eſtabliſhed in 2 
few years, in a more opulent and ſplendid ftate than 
ſhe had ever experienced before, if we only except the 
Coloſſus. | 0248 | | 
- This Coloſſus was a brazen ſtatue of a prodigious ſize, 
as I have formerly obſerved ; and ſome authors have af- 
firmed, that the money ariſing from the contributions 
already mentioned, amounted to five times as much as the 
loſs which the Rhodians had ſuſtained. (g) This people, 
inſtead of employing the ſums they had' received, in re- 
placing that ftatue according to the intention of the do- 
nors, pretended that the oracle of Delphos had forbid it, 
and given them a command to .preſerve that money for 
other purpoſes, by which they enriched themſelves. The 
Coloſſus lay neglected on the ground, for the ſpace of 
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* Cbryſeis ſignifies golden. 
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eight hundred i propos L 5 2 the em of 
which (that is to 'fay; in the fix hundred and fifty-third 
year 5 our Lord) "Moawias *, "the fixth Alk 4 em- 
peror of the Saracens, made himſelf maſter of Rhodes, 
and ſold this ſtatue to a Jewiſh merchant, who loaded 
nine hundred camels with the metal; which, computed 
by eight quintals for each load, after a deduction of the 
diminution, the ſtatue had ſuſtained by ruſt and very prg- 
bably by theft, amounted to more th thiFy-fix thau- 
ſand pounds ſterling, -er ſeve o hundred qu; 

tals. | 
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HIS article includes the hiſtory of twenty⸗ 
ſeven years, during which Toney Philopatof 


reigned, 


Ser. I. Prolemy Philopator reigns in Egypt. The ſpert 
reign of Seleucus Ceraunus, He is ſucceeded by bis bro 
tber Antiochus, ſirnamed the GREAT. Acheus's fidelity 
to him, Hermias, bis chief minifter, firſt removes. Epi- 
genes the ableſt of all bis generals, and afterwards putt 
him to death, Antiochus ſubdues the rebels in the aft, 
He rids bimſelf of Hermias, He attempts to recover Cæ- 
leſyria from Ptolemy Philopator, and poſſeſſes himſelf of 
the Arongeſi cities in it, Aſter a fhort truce, a war breaks 

if wy cut again in Syria. Battle of Raphia, in wohich Anti- 

> cccbus is enterely defeated, The anger and revenge of | 

i Pjbilopator againſt the Fews, for refuſing to let him enter 

| the ſanctuary. Antiochus concludes a peace with Ptolemy, 
1 He turns his arms againſt Achæus, who bad rebelled, 

He at 2 _ bim Freacherouſly, and puts him to death, 

| 1 Ob⸗ 


deny, 
elled, 
eath, 


Obs 


| on Obferved i in the preceding book, that ptolemy Phi- 
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Jopator kad ſucceeded Ptoletny Evergetes his father 
3n Egypt. On the other fide, Seleucus Callinicus was 
dead in Parthia. He had left two ſons, Seleucus and An- 
tiochus; and the firſt, who was the Adr, fucceeded to 
his father's throne, 25 aſſumed the firname of K E PAT. 
NO X (Ceraunus) or the Thunder, which no way fulted 
his character; for he was a very weak prince both in 
body and mind, and never did any actions that correſponded 


with the idea 'of that name. His reign was thort, and 


his authority but il! effabliſhed either in the army or the 


provinces, What prevented his loſing it entirely Var. 
5 Achzus his couſin, ſon to Andromachus his mother 3 x 


brother, a man 6f courage and abilities, aſſumed the ma- 
nagement of his affairs, which his father's itt conduct 
had reduced to a very low ebb. As for Andromachus, 
he was taken by Ptolemy, in a war with Callinicus ; and 
kept prifoner in Alexandria during all his reign, anc part 
of the following. a 

(5) Attalus king of Pergamus having ſeized. upon an 
Aſia minor, from mount Taurus as far as the Helleſpont; 
Seleucus marched againſt him, and left Hermias the Carian 
regent of Syria. Achæus accompanied him in that expe- 


dition; and did him all the good fervices the ll fate of 


bis affairs would _—. 

(e) Having no money to pay the forces, and the . 
being defpifed by the foldiers for his weaknefs, Nicanor 
and Apaturins, two of the chief officers, formed a confpi- 
racy. againſt him during. his abſence in Phrygia, and pol- 
ſoned him. However, Achæus revenged that horrid ac- 
tion, by putting to death the two ring - leaders, and all who 
had engaged in their plot. He ated afterwards with o 
much prudence and valour with regard to the army, that 


(a) A. M. 3778. Ant. ]. C. 226. Polyb. I. 4. p. 315. 
&. 1. 8. . 386. Hieren. in Daniel, Appian. in Syriae. p. 13 7. 
Juſtin, 1 715. . () A. M. 3780. Ant. J. C. 
224. (e) A. M. 3781. Ant. J. C. 223. 
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fl T% he kept FR melder in their obedience; and prevented Ata 
{i talus from taking advantage. of this Ra tg which, but 
|| for his excellent conduct, would have loſt che Syrian em- 
pire all it ſtill poſſeſſed on that ſidle. 
19 : Seleucus dying without children, the army offered the 
* crown. to Achæus, and ſeveral of the provinces did the 
| ſame. However, he had the generoſity to refuſe it at 
| that. time, though he afterwards thought himſelf obliged 
| to act in a different manner, In the preſent conjuncture, 
| he not only refuſed the crown, but preſerved it carefully 
for the lawful heir, Antiochus, brother of the decealed 
king, who was but in his fifteenth year. Seleucus, at his 
/, _ fetting out for Aſia minor, had ſent him into Babylonia &, * 
where he was when his brother died. He was now 
| brought from thence to Antioch, where he aſcended the 
/  - © throne, and enjoyed it thirty-ſix years, For his illuſtrious 
actions he has been firnamed the Great, Achæusg to ſe- 
cure the ſucceſſion in his favour, ſent a. detachment of the 
4 army to him in Syria, with Epigenes one of the late king 8 
| moſt experienced generals, The reſt of the forces he 
kept for the ſervice of the ſtate, in that part of the coun- 
try where he himſelf was. A 
(d) As ſoon- as Antiochus was poſſeſſed of the crown, 
he ſent Molo and Alexander, two brothers, into the Eaft; 
the former as governor of Media, and the latter of per- 
ſia. Achæus was appointed to preſide over the provinces 
of Aſia minor, Epigenes had the command of the troops 
which were kept about the king s perſon; and Hermias 
8 the Carian was declared his prime miniſter, as he had 
bf | been under his brother, Achæus ſoon ' recovered all the 
territories which Attalus had taken from the empire of 
Syria, and forced him to confine himſelf within / his king- 
dom of Pergamus. Alexander and Molo deſpiſing the 
king's youth, were no ſooner fixed in their ä 


mn - (4) A. M. 3782. Ant. J. C. 222, Polyb, 1. 5. P. 386. 


„ * "To Seleucia, which wvas Babylon, ewhich wvas no longer 
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but "they refuſed: to acknowledge him ; and each declared 
himſelf ſovereign in the province over which he had 


been, appointed lieuteeant, . Hermias, by his ill treatment 
of them, had very much contributed to their revolt. 


This miniſter was of a cruel diſpoſition, © The: moſt in- 


confiderable faults; were: by him made crimes, - and pu- 


niſhed with the utmoſt rigour. He was a man of very 


little genius, but haughty, full of himſelf, tenacious of 


his own opinion, and would have thought it a diſhonour 
to have either: aſked. or followed another man's advice. 
He could not bear that any perſon ſhould- ſhare with him 
in credit and authority. Merit of every kind was ſuſpected 
by, or rather odious to him, But the chief object of his 
hatred was Epigenes, who had the reputation of being one 
of the ableſt generals of his time, and in whom the troops 
repoſed an entire confidence. It was this reputation gave 


the prime miniſter umbrage; and it was not in- his power | 


to conceal the ill-will he bore him, 
(e) News being brought of Molo's aut; We 


aſſembled his council, in order to conſider what was to 


be done in the preſent poſture of affairs; and whether it 


would be adviſeable for him to arch in perſon againſt 


that rebel, or turn towards Cœloſyria, to cheek the en- 
terprizes of Ptolemy. Epigenes was the firſt who ſpoke, 
and declared, that they had no time to loſe : that it was 
abſolutely neceſſary the king ſhould go in perſon into the 
Eaſt, in order to take advantage of the moſt favourable 
times and occaſions for acting againſt the rebels: that when 
he ſhould be on the ſpot, either Molo would not dare to 
attempt any thing in ſight of the prince, and of an army 3 
or, in caſe he ſhould perſiſt in his defign, the people, 
firuck with. the preſence of their ſovereign, in the return 
of their zeal and affection for him, would not fail to de- 


ver him up; but that the moſt important point of all 


was, not to give him time to fortify himſelf  Hermias. 
could not bene eee e 1 _ Ms. in an 


© A, M, 3084. J. g. 5 221. reh. Ki 5. P- 356 
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angry and felf-ſufficient tone of voice, that to „ adviſe thy 


king to march in perſon againſt Molo with ſo inconfide. 


rable a body of forces, would be to deliver him up to 


the rebels. The real motive: of his ſpeaking in this man- 
ner was, his being afraid of ſharing in the dangers of that 
expedition, ' / Ptolemy was to him à much leſs formida- 


ple enemy. There was little to''be-feared from"invading 


a prince entirely devoted to trivial pleaſures. The ad- 
vice of Hermias prevailed ; upon which the command of 
part of the troops was given to Xenon and Theodotus, 
with orders to carry on the war againſt Molo; and the 
king himſelf marched with a of the N een 
Celoſyria, 

Being come to Seleucia anda hy there bfount 


Laodice, daughter of Mithridates king of Pontus, who 


was brought thither to eſpouſe him. He made ſome Ray 
there to ſolemnize his nuptials, the joy of which was 
ſoon interrupted by the news brought from the Eaſt, oi. 
that -his' generals, unable to make head againſt Molo and 
Alexander, who had united their forces, had been forced 
to retire, and leave them maſters of the field of battle. 
Antiochus then ſaw the error he had committed, in not 
following Epigenes's advice; and thereupon was for laying 
aſide the enterprize againſt Cwloſyria, in order to march 
with all his troops to ſuppreſs that revolt. But Her- 
mias perſiſted as obſtinately as ever in his firſt opinion, 
He fancied he ſpoke wonders, in declaring in an empha- 
tic, ſententious manner, That it became kings to march in 
per ſon againfs kings, and to ſend their lieutenants agtinſt re- 
bels. Antiochus Was fo weak as. to en n n. 
Hermias's opinion. 42 tu 

It is ſcaree poſſible to conceive, how uſeleſs enperiotts 
of every kind is to an indolent prince, who lives without 
reflection. This artful, ' infinvating, and deceitful miniſter, 
who knew how to adapt himſelf to all the deſires and in- 
clinations of his maſter ; inventive and induftrious in find- 
ing out new methods w- pleaſe and amuſe, he had the 
cunning to make himſelf neceſſary, by eafing his prince 
of the weight of affairs, ſo that Antiochus 3 
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ALEXANDER“'s Succeſſor s. 16 
could not do without him. And though he perceived 
ſeveral things in his conduct and counſels which gave him 
diſguſt, he would not give himſelf the trouble to examine 
ſtrictly into them; nor had reſolution enough to reſume 
the authority he Bad in a manner abandoned. to him. 
So that acquieſcing again in his opinion on this occaſion, 
(not from conviction, - but weakneſs and indolence) he 
contented himſelf with ſending a general, and a body of 
troops into the Eaſt ; and himſelf reſumed tho e 


of Cœloſyria. 


(F) The general he ſent on that occafion was Xenetas 
the Achzan, in whoſe commiſſion. it was ordered, that 
the two firſt generals ſhould refign to him the command 
of their. forces, and ſerve under him. He had never com- 
manded in chief before, and his enly merit was, his be- 


ing the prime miniſter's friend and creature, Raiſed to 
an employment, which his vanity and preſumption could 
never have hoped, he behaved with haughtineſs to the 


other officers; and with boldneſs and temerity to the ene- 


my. The ſucceſs was ſuch as might be expected from 


ſo ill a choice. In paſſing the Tygris, he fell into an am- 
buſcade, into which the enemy drew him by ſtratagem, and 
himſelf and all his army were cut to pieces. This victory 
opened to the rebels the province of Babylonia and all Me- 


ſopotamia, of which they, by this means, poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves without any oppoſition, 


Antiochus, in the mean time, was advanced into Cœlo- 
ſyria, as far as the valley lying between the two ridges 
of the mountains Libanus and Antilibanus, He found 
the paſſes of theſe mountains ſa ſtrongly fortified, and ſo 
well defended by Theodotus the Ætolian, to whom Pto- 
lemy had confided the government of this province, that 
he was obliged to march back, finding it not poſſible for 
him to advance farther, There is no doubt but the news 
of the defeat of his troops in the Eaſt, haſtened alſo his 
retreat, He aſſembled his council, md again debated on 
the rebellion,  Epigenes, after faing in 2 modeſt tone, 


(f) A. M. 3784. Ant. J. C. 220. 
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162 The HIS rory F 
chat it would have been moſt adviſeable to march im. 
mediately againſt them, to prevent their having time to 
fortify themſelves as they had done; added, that the 
ſame reaſon ought to make them more expeditious now, 
and devote their whole care and ſtudy | to a war, which 
if neglected, might terminate in the ruin of the empire, 
Hermias, who thought himſelf injured. by this diſcourſe, 
began to exclaim againſt Epigenes in the moſt opprobrious 
terms on this occaſion, He conjured the king not to lay 
aſide the enterprize of Celoſyria, affirming, that he could 
not abandon it, without inſtancing a levity and incon- 
ſtancy, entirely inconſiſtent with yp e glory of à prince of 
his wiſdom and knowledge. The whole council hung 
down their heads through ſhame 3 and Antiochus himſelf 
was much diffatisfied, It was en reſolved to 
march with the utmoſt ſpeed againſt the rebels: and Her- 
mias, finding that all reſiſtance would be in vain, grew 
immediately quite another man. He came over with 
great zeal to the general opinion, and ſeemed more ardent 
than any body for haſtening its execution, Accordingly | 
the troops ſet out towards Apamea, 'where the rendezvous 
was fixed, 

They had fearce ſet out, when a ſedition aroſe in the 
army, on account of the ſoldier” s arrears, This unlucky 
accident threw the king into the utmoſt conſternation and 
anxiety ; and indeed the danger was imminent, Hermias | 
ſeeing the king in ſuch perplexity, comforted him, and 
promiſed to pay immediately the whole arrears due to 
the army: but at the ſame time, earneſtly beſought An- 
tiochus not to take Epigenes with him in this expedition, 
becauſe, after the noiſe their quarrels had made, it would 
no longer be poflible for them to act in concert in the 
operations of the war, as the good of the ſervice might 
require. His view in this was, to begin by leſſening An- 
tiochus's efteem and affection for Epigenes by abſence; 
well knowing, that princes ſoon forget the virtue and ſer- 
vices of a man removed from their fight, 

This propoſal perplexed the king very much, who 
Was eb lenfible how neceſſary the preſence of a 
| — general 


4 
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general of Epigenes's N and ability was in ſo im- 


portant an expedition. But, * as Hermias had induſtri- 
ouſly contrived to beſiege, and in a manner poſſeſs him 
by all manner of methods, ſuch as ſuggeſting to him pre- 
tended views of economy, watching his every action, 


keeping a kind of guard over him, and bribing bis af- 
fection by the moſt abandoned complacency and adulation 3 


that unhappy prince was no longer his own maſter, The 
king therefore conſented, though with the utmoſt reluc- 


tance, to what he required; and Epigenes was accordingly | 


ordered to retire to Apamea, This event ſurprized and ter- 
rified all the courtiers, who were apprehenſive of the ſame 
fate: but the ſoldiers having received all their arrears, 
were very eaſy; and thought themſelves highly obliged to 
the prime miniſter, by whoſe means they had been paid. 

Having in this manner made himſelf maſter of the nobles 


by fear, and of the army by their pay, be marched with 


the king. 
As Epigenes's' difgrace extended only to his removal, 


it was far from ſatiating his vengeance ; and as it did 
not calm his uneaſineſs with regard to the future, he was 


apprehenſive that he might obtain leave to return, to 
prevent which he employed effectual means. Alexis, go- 
vernor of the citadel of Apamea, was entirely at his de- 
votion ; and indeed, how few would be otherwiſe with re- 
gard to an all- powerful miniſter, the ſole diſpenſer of 
his maſter's graces'! Hermias orders this man to diſpatch 
Epigenes, and preſcribes him the manner. In conſequence 
of this, Alexis bribes one of Epigenes's domeſtics ; and by 
gifts and promiſes, engages him to ſlide a letter he gave 


bim amongſt his maſter's papers. This letter ſeemed to 
haye been written and ſubſcribed by Mplo, one of the 
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164 The Hrs TORY of 
| chiefs of the rebels, who thanked 1 hed having 
formed a conſpiracy againſt the king; and communicated 
to him the methods by which he might ſafely put it in 
execution. Some days after, Alexis went to him, and 
aſked whether he had not received a letter from Molo. 
Epigenes, ſurprized at this queſtion, expreſſed his aftoniſh- 
ment, and at the ſame time the higheſt indignation. The 
other replied, that he was ordered to inſpect his papers, 
Accordingly, a ſearch being made, the forged letter was 
found: and Epigenes, without being called to a trial, or 
otherwiſe examined, was put to death, The king, at the 
bare fight of the letter, imagined that the charge had 
been fully proved againſt him. However, the courtiers 
thought otherwiſe ; but fear kept them all * 
and dumb. How eee and how much to be. pitied 
are princes |! 

Although the ſeaſon was now very far advanced, Antio- 
chus paſſed the Euphrates, aſſembled all his forces; and 
that he might be nearer at hand, to open the — 


very early the next ſpring, he in che mean time ſent them 


into winter quarters in the neighbourhood. 

(g) Upon the return of the ſeaſon he marched them 
towards the Tigris, paſſed that river, forced Molo to 
come to an engagement; and gained ſo compleat a victory 
over him, that the rebel ſeeing all loft, laid vielent hands 
on himſelf, His brother Alexander was at that time in 
Perſia, where Neolas, another of their brothers, who 


eſcaped out of this battle, brought him that mournful 


news, Finding their affairs deſperate, they firſt killed their 
mother, afterwards their wives and children; and at laſt 
diſpatched themſelves, to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the conqueror. Such was the end of this re- 
bellion, which proved the ruin of all who engaged in it. 
A juſt reward for all thoſe who dare to take up arms 
againſt their ſovereign, 

After this victory, the remains of the vanquiſhed army 
matte to the king, who only pi ar * in 
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. ery | ſevere, terms, and afterwards; pardoned. them. He 
cated MW then ſent them into Media, under the command of thoſe 
1 in to whoſe care he had committed the government af chat 
nl — and returning from thence to Seleucia over the 
lolo. Tigris, he ſpent fome time there in giving the orders ne- 
aids. ceſſary for (re-eſtabliſhing his authority in the provinces 
The which had revolted, and fot ins ab things: on their 
pers, former foot. 1 
This being done by \petfona. Shins.) 72 ae for 
chat purpoſe, he marched: againſt the Atropatians, - _ 
inhabited the country ſituated: to the weſt of Media, 
which is now called Georgia. Their king, Pos 19] ran 
by name, was a decrepit old man, who being greatly 
terrified at Antidchus's approach at the head of a victo- 
rious army, ſent and made his ſubmiſſion, and concluded 
a peace on fuch neee We proj to 
preſeribe. rid dat dit he want s +: d 

(59 News came 4 this time, that the queen was de- 
lirered of à ſon, which proved a ſubject of joy to the 
court as well as the army. Hermias, from that moment, 
revolved in his mind how he might diſpatch Antiochus; 3 
in hopes that after his death; he ſhould certainly be ap- 
pointed guardian of the young printe; and that, in his 
name, he might reign with unlimited power. - His pride 
and inſolence had made bim odious to alb men. The 
people 'groaned under a government, which the avarice 
and cruelty of a prime miniſter had rendered inſupportable. 
Their complaints did not reach tlie throne, whoſe avenues 
were all cloſed againft them. No one dared to inform 
the king of the oppreſſion under which his people groaned. 
It was well known that he apprehended inſpecting the 
truth; and that he abandoned to Hermias's cruelty, all 
who dared to ſpeak againſt him. Till now he had been 
an utter ftranger to the. injuſtice and violence which Her- 
mias exerciſed under his name. At laſt, however, he be- 
my gan to open his eyes; but was himſelf afraid of his mi- 
z in niſter, wen dependant he had made himſelf; and who 
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had «ſfotned an abſolute authority over him, by taking 
advantage of the indolence of his diſpoſition, who at firſt, 
. was well young with: diſcharging the burden of affairs on 
Hermias. 15 

Apollophanes nie e in 15058 the king rd 
great confidence, and who, by his employment, had free 
acceſs to him, took a proper time to repreſent the general 
diſcontent of his ſubjects; and the danger to which himſelf 
Was expoſed by the ill condut̃t of his prime miniſter. | He 
therefore adviſed. Antiochus to take care of | himſelf, let 
the ſame fate ſhould | attend hini as his brother: had er · 
perienced in Phrygia; Who fell a victim to the ambition 
of thoſe on whom he moſt relied: That it was plain Hers 
mias was hatching ſome ill deſign ; and that, to prevent 
it, not a moment was to be loft, "Theſe were real ſervices, 
which an officer who is attached to the perſon of his 
king, and who has a fincere affection for him, may and 
ought to perform. Such is the uſe he ought to make of to 
the free acceſs which his ſovereign nen ap the an 
confidence with which he honours him. w. 

Antiochus was ſurrounded by courtiers bam be had W. 
loaded with his favours, of whom not one had the cou- 
rage to hazard his fortune by telling him the truth. It th 
has been very juſtly ſaid, that one of the, greateſt bleſ- re 
ſings which God can beftow.icn- kings, is to-deliver; them pa 
from the i oo — and the Ale of 11 me 

men. 

This prince, as was 4 alivady: 1 had —.— to en- m. 
tertain ſome ſuſpicions of his chief minifies, Aut did not th 
reveal his thoughts to any perſon, not knowing whom to he 
truſt. He was extremely well pleaſed that his phyſician hi 
had given him this advice; and concerted meaſures with th 
him to rid himſelf of a miniſter ſo univerſally deteſted, and co 
ſo dangerous, Accordingly, he removed to ſome ſmall di- P. 
ſtance from the army, upon pretence of being indiſpoſed, tif 
and carried Hermias with him to bear him company; here ar 
taking him to walk in a ſolitary place, where nane of his tic 
creatures could come to his aſſiſtance, he cauſed him to be 


aſſaſſinated. His death cauſed an 2 univerſal joy . 
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king the whole empire. This haughty and cruel man had go- 

firt, N verned, on all occaſions, with great cruelty and violence; 

s on and whoever dared to oppoſe either his opinions or defigns, 

op was ſure to fall a victim to his — Accordingly, 

ofed I he was univerſally hated; and this hatred diſplayed. itſelf * 4 

free more ſtrongly in Apamea than in any other place: for 1 
eral the inftant the news was brought of his death; all» the 3K 
nſelf WM citizens roſe with the utmoſt fury, and es bis nile ans: 4 1 
He children. d l 0 5 123 
leſt (%) Antiochus, having ſo happily — bie ** 1 
ex · Fairs ! in the eaſt, and raiſed to Wm it of the ſe- | 1 
tion veral provinces perſons of merit, in Who he could repoſe 1 
Jer- the greateſt confidence, "marched "rack his army inte Syria, i" 
rent and put it into winter quarters. He ſpent the remainder” N 
ces, of the year in Antioch, in holding frequent councils wich Hud 
his his miniſters, on the optfations of che enſuing campaign; ©* 4 
and This prince had two other very dangerous enterprises 11 
e of to put in execution, for re-eſtabliſhint entirely the ſafety FRY 
the and glory of the empire of Syria: one was againſt Prole- | . 
Nun, to recover Cœloſyria ; and the other againſt Achiæus, e 
had who had uſurped the ſovereignty uf Aſia Minor: 115 
ou Ptolemy Evergetes having ſeised upon gulf Cwlolyria;' in _ "md 
It the beginning of Seleucus Callinicuss reign, as was before 11 
leſs related; the king of Egypt was ſtill poſſeſſed of a great 11 
em part of that province, and Antiochus not a little eme 11 
vod moded by ſuch a neigib our. R * 16 
85 With reſpect to Achæus, we hive already: feen in what *þ 
n- manner he refuſed the crown which was offered him after 1 
not the death of Seleucus Ceraunus; and had placed ĩt on the 8 1 
to head of Antiochus, the lawful monarchy who; to reward li | Wi 
an his fidelity and ſervices, had appointed: him governor of all | i 
ith the provinces of Afia- Minor. By his valour and good 4. 
nd conduct he had recovered them all from Attalus-king'of 1 
dl- Pergamus, who had ſeized upon thoſe countries,” and for- 1 
ed, tified himſelf ſtrongly in them. Such a ſeries of ſueceſt 
re drew upon him the envy of ſuch as had the ears of An- | 
= tiochus, Upon this . er was DW that dr | 
* (t) Polyb, J. 4 p. 401. 15 
he 
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reſpondenee with Ptolemy. Whether theſe ſuſpiciens 
Were well or ill grounded, he thought it :adviſeable fo-pre- 
vent the evil deſigns. of his enemies; and therefore, taking 
. the crown which he had refuſed ran he cauſed, Hianſelf 

| to be declared king. "or mec 

| | He ſoon became one of the nos Sen 3 of 
= Aa, and all [princes ſolicited very earneſtly bis alliance, 
= | (#) This was evident in a war which then broke out. be- 
= | tuen the Rhvilians. and the Byxantines, on occaſion of 2 
| if _ trihute-which the latter had impoſed on all the, ſhips that 
[if Paſſed: through | the ſtreights 4.4 tribute, which was very 
| 


grievous: ko the Rhodjans, becauſe. of the great trade they 
carried on in the, Black ſea, Achæus, at, the eatneſt ſol. 
Jeitations-of theo inhabitants of Byzantium, had promiſed 
1 to aſſiſt them 3 the report, of which threw. the Rhodiant 
i into. the utmoſt conſternation, as well as Pruſias king of 
|| _  Bithynia,/ whom they hail engaged. in their party. In the 
extreme perplexity they: were under, they thought of an 
expedient to diſengage Achæus from the Byrantines, and 
to bring him over to their: intereſt. Andromachus, bis 
father; brother to: Laodice, hon Beleueus had married, 
was -dadually priſoner in Alexandria. Theſe ſent '1 
deputation to Ptelemy, requeſtiag that he micht be {ct 
at liberty; The King, who was alſo very glad to oblige 
Achæus, as it was in his power:to'furnih him with con- 
? Lderable ſutcours (againſt! Antipchus, with whom he was 
engaged in war ig readily granted the Rhodians their, re- 
queſt, and put Andromachus into their hands, This wis 
4 very: agreeable preſent. to Achæus, and made the Byzan- 
tines loſe all hapes. They thereupon conſented to rein- 
Kate things upon the antient fot, and take off the ncv 
tribute mp had occiifioned the war. Thus a peace vn 
concluded between the tro fatty and a, had al the 
| Henovir bf it. E 1508 , mort) 'o: 

-1(7) It was againſt this prince and Ptolemy. that, Antiochs 
was reſolved to tutn his arme: Theſe were the two tat 
(4) Polyb, I. 4. p. 314—319. 0. A. M. 37³5 
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5 gerous wars he had to ſuſtain; and were, the ſubject of 


the deliberations of his council, to conſider; which of them 


he ſhould. undertake firſt, . After, weighing all things ma- 


turely, it was reſolved to march firſt againſt Ptolemy, be- 
fore they attacked Achæus, whom they then only me- 
naced in the ſtrongeſt terms; and acçordingly all the forces 


were ordered to aſſemble in Aremka, and afterwards to 


march into Cœloſyria. 


In a council that was held before i the army ſet out, 
Apollophanes the king's phyſician repreſented to him, that 
it would be a great overſight, ſhould they march into Cœ- 
loſyria, and leave behind them Seleucia in the hands af 
the enemy, and ſo near the capital of the empire. His 
owe brought over the whole council, by the evident 

th of the xeaſons which ſupported it; for 35 city 
s on the ſame river as Antioch, and is but five leagues 


rh near the mouth. of it. When Ptolemy Evergetes | 


undertook the invaſion n mentioned, to ſupport the 


rights of his ſiſter Berenice, he ſeized that city, and put a 


ſtrong Egyptian gariſon into it, which had kept poſſeſſion 
of that important place full twenty-ſeven years. Among 
many prejudices, i it did to the inhabitants of Antioch, one 
was, its cutting off entirely their communication with the 
ſea, and ruining all their trade; ; for Seleucia being ſituated 
near the mouth of the Orontes; was the harbour of An- 


tioch, which ſuffered grievouſly by that means. All theſe 
| be being clearly and ſtrongly urged by Apollophanes, 


determined the king and council to follow his plan, and 
to open the campaign with the ſiete of Seleutia. , Accord- 
ingly the Whole army marched thither, inveſted it, took 
it by ſtorm, and drove the Egyptians out of it. 

This being done, Antiochus marched with diligence 
into Cœloſyria, where Thedodotus the Atolian, governour 
of it under Ptolemy, promiſed to put him in poſſeſſion of 
the whole country. We have ſeen how vigoroufly he had 


repulſed him the year before; nevertheleſs, the court of 
Egypt had not been ſatisfied with his ſervices; on that oc- 


caſion. Thoſe who governed the king expected greater 


_ things from his valour; and were perſuaded, that it was 
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in his power to have done ſomething more. Accordingly 
ke was ſent for to Alexandria, to give an account of 


his conduct; and was threatened with no leſs than lo- 
ſing his bead. Indeed, after his reaſons had been heard, 


he was acquitted, and ſent back to his government, 


However, he could not forgive the groundleſs 1 injury they 
had done him; and Was ſs: er at nd —_ 
that he reſolved to revenge it. | 

The luxury and effeminaey of the whohs court, to 
which he had been an eye-witneſs, heightened his indigna- 


tion and reſentment. It was intolerable to him, to de- 


pend on the caprice of ſo" bhſe and contemptible a ſet of 


people. And indeed, it would be impoſſible for fancy to 


conceive” more abbtninable exceſſes than thoſe in which 
Philopator plunged himſelf during his whole reign; and 


the court imitated" but too exactly the example he ſet 


them. It was thought that he had pofſoned his father, 
whence he was, by antiphraſis, ſirnamed * Philepates, 
He publickly cauſed Berenice his mother; and Magas his 


only brother, to be put to death. After he had got rid of 
all thoſe who could either give him good counſel, or ex- 


cite his jealouſy, he abandoned himſelf to the moſt in- 
famous pleaſures; and was ſolely intent on gratifying his 
luxury, brutality, and the moſt ſhameful paſſions. His 
prime miniſter was Soſibes, a man every way qualified 
for the ſervice of ſuch a maſter as Philopator 3 and one 
whoſe ſole view was to ſupport himſelf in power by 
any means whatſoever, The reader will naturally ima- 


gine, that in ſuch a court, j the power of women had no 


bounds, 
Theodotus, who was a-man of honour, could not r bear 


to depend on ſuch people, and therefore reſolved to find 
a ſovereign more worthy of his ſervices, Accordingly, 
he was no ſooner returned to his government, but he ſeized 
upon the cities of Tyre and Ptolemais, declared for king 
Antiochus, and immediately A eee the” courier above- 
mentioned to invite him thither, 30 | 


2 7. bis ww fevife, A lover. af his father 
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Nicolaus, one of Ptolemy's generale, though he was 


of the ſame country with Theodotus, however. would 


not deſert Ptolemy, but preſerved his fidelity to that 
prince, The. inſtant therefore that. Theodotus had taken 
| Ptolemais, he beſieged him in it; . poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the paſſes of mount Libanus to ſtop Antiochus, who was 
advancing to the aid of Theodotus, and defended them 
to the laſt extremity, However, he was afterwards forced 
to abandon them, by which means Antiochus took pof- 
ſeſſion of Tyre and Ptolemais, whoſe Hotes: were opened to 
him by Theodotus. 

In theſe two cities were the magazines Which ptolemy 
had laid up for the uſe of his army, with a fleet of forty 
fail, He gave the command of theſe, ſhips to Diognetus 
his admiral, who was ordered to fail to Peluſium, whi- 
ther the king intended to march by land, with the view 
of invading . Egypt, on that fide : however, being in- 


formed that this was the ſeaſon in which the inhabitants 


uſed to lay the country under water by opening the dikes, 
of the Nile; and conſequently, that it would be impoſſible. 
for him to advance into Egypt at that time, he abandoned 
that project, and employed the whole force of his arms 
to reduce the reſt of Celoſyria, He ſeized upon ſome 
fortreſſes, and others ſubmitted to him; (n) and at laſt 
he poſſeſſed himſelf of Damaſcus, the. capital of that pro- 


. vince, after having deceived Dinon the governor of it by 


a ſtratagem. 


The laſt action of this campaign was the ſiege of Dora, 
a maritime city in the neighbourhood of mount Carmel, 
This place, which was ſtrongly fituated, had been ſo well 
fortified by Nicolaus, that it was "impoſlible for Antiochus 
to take it, He therefore was forced to agree to a four 
month's truce, propoſed to him in the name of Ptolemy ; 


and this ſerved him as an honourable pretence, for march- 


ing back his army to Seleucia on the Orontes, - where he 
put it into winter-quarters. Antiochus appointed Theodo- 
tus the Ætolian governor of all the places be had con- 
quered in this country. 

(n) Pelyæn. 1. 4. c. 15. 55 5 | 
i | Q 2 During 
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(n) During the interval of this truce, a treaty was ne- 
gotiated between the two crowns, in which, however, the 
only view of both parties was to gain time, Ptolemy 
had occafion for it in order to making the neceſſary 
preparations for carrying on the war; and Antiochus fer 
reducing Achæus. The latter was not ſatisfied with Afia 
minor, of which he was already maſter; but had no lefs 
in view than to dethrone Antiochus, and to diſpoſſeſs him 
of all his' dominions, To check his ambitious views, it 
was neceſſary for Antiochus not to be employed on the 
frontiers, or engaged in remote conqueſts, 

In this treaty, the main point was to know to whom 
Oceloſyria, Phenicia, Samaria, and Judza had been given, 
in the partition of | Alexander the Great's empire, - be- 
tween Ptolemy, Seleucus, Caffander, and Lyſimachus, af- 
ter the death of Antigonus, in the battle of Ipſus. 
Ptolemy laid claim to them, by virtue of their having 
been aſſigned by this treaty to Ptolemy Soter his great- 
grandfather, On the other fide, Antiochus pretended that 
they had been given to Seleucus Nicator; and therefore 
that they were his right, being heir and ſucceſſor of 
that king in the empire of Syria, Another difficulty em- 
barraſſed the commiſſioners. Ptolemy would have Achæ- 
us included in the treaty, which Antiochus oppoſed ab- 
ſolutely, alledging, that it was a ſhamefnl and unheard-of 
thing, for a king like Ptolemy to _—_ the party of 
rebels, and countenance revolt, 

(o) During theſe conteſts, in which neither fide would 
yield to the other, the time of the truce elapſed ; and 
nothing being concluded, it became neceſſary to have re- 
courſe again to arms, Nicolas the Ætolian had given 
ſo many proofs of valour and fidelity in the laſt cam- 
paign, that Ptolemy gave him the command in chief of 
his army, and charged him with every thing relating to 
the ſervice of the king, in thoſe provinces which occa- 
fioned the war. Fed the admiral put to ſea with the 
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feet, in order to act againſt the enemy on that ſide. 


Nicolaus appointed Gaza for the rendezvous of all his 


forces, whither all the neceſſary proviſions had been ſent. 
from Egypt. From thence he marched to mount Li- 
banus, where he ſeized all the paſſes between that chain 
of mountains and the ſea, by which Antiochus was oblig- 
ed to paſs; firmly reſolved to wait for him there, and 
to ſtop his march, by the ſuperiority which the advan- 
tageou3 poſts he was maſter of gave him. 

In the mean time, Antiochus was not unactive, but 
prepared all things both by ſea and land for a vigorous 
invaſion, He gave the command of his fleet to Diog- 
netus his admiral, and put himſelf at the head of his 
land- forces. The fleets coaſted the armies on both ſides; 
ſo that their naval as well as land-forces met at the 
paſſes which Nicolaus had ſeized. Whilſt Antiochus at- 
tacked Nicolaus by land, the fleets began to engage, ſo 
that the battle began both by ſea and land at the fame 
time, At ſea neither party had the ſuperiority 3 but on 
land Antiochus had the advantage, and forced Nicolaus 
to retire to Sidon, after loſing four thouſand of his ſol- 
diers, who were either killed or taken priſoners, Peri- 
genes followed him thither with the Egyptian fleet; and 
Antiochus purſued them to that city both by ſea and 
land, with the deſign of beſieging them in it. He never- 
theleſs found that conqueſt would be attended with too 
many difficulties, becauſe of the great number of troops 
in the city, where they had a great abundance of proviſi- 
ons, and other neceſſaries; and he was not willing to be- 
ſiege it in form, He therefore ſent his fleet to Tyre, and 
marched into Galilee, After having ſubjected it by the 
taking of ſeveral cities, he paſſed the river Jordan, en- 


tered Gilead, and poſſeſſed himſelf of all that country, 


formerly the inheritance of the tribes of Reuben and Gad, 
and half the tribe of Manaſſeh. 


The ſeaſon was now too far advanced 4 prolong the 


campaign, for which reaſon he returned back by the 


river Jordan, left the government of Samaria to Hippo- 
lochus and Kereas, who had deſerted N s ſervice, 
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The H1sTory of 
and come over to him; and he gave them five thouſand 
men to keep it in ſubjection. He marched the reſt of 
the forces back to Ptolemait, where he put them into 


winter -quarters, 


(o) The campaign was again opened in ſpring, Pto- 
lemy cauſed ſeventy thouſand foot, five thouſand horſe, 
and fixty-three elephants to advance towards Pelufium, 
He was at the head of theſe forces, and marched them 
through the deſerts which divide Egypt from Paleſtine, 
and encamped at Raphia, between Rhinocorura and Gaza, 


at the latter of which cities the two armies met. That 


of Antiochus was ſomething more numerous than the 
other. His forces conſiſted of ſeventy- two thouſand foot, 


twelve thouſand horſe, and an hundred and two ele- 


phants. He firſt incamped within * ten furlongs, and ſoon 
after within five of the enemy. All the time they lay 
ſo near one another, they were perpetually Kirmiſhing, 
either when they went to fetch freſh water, or in forag- 
ing; particulars alſo diſtinguiſhing themſelves upon theſe 
occaſions, 
| Theodotus the ZEtolian, who had ſerved many years 
under the Egyptians, favoured by the darkneſs of the 
night, entered their camp, accompanied only by two 
perſons, He was taken for an Egyptian; ſo that he ad- 
vanced as far as Ptolemy's tent, with a deſign to kill him, 
and by that bold aQtion to put an end to the war; but 
the king happening not to be in his tent, he killed his 
firſt phyſician, having miſtaken him for Ptolemy. He 
alſo wounded two other perſons; and during the alarm 
and noiſe which this attempt occaſioned, he eſcaped to 
his camp. 

But at laſt the two kings reſolving to decide their 
quarrel, drew up their armies in battle-array, They 
rode from one body to another, at the head of their 


lines, to animate their troops. Arſinoe, the ſiſter and 


2928. 


* Half 4 French leagues - 


wiſe 


AttxanDEeR's Succeſſors. 
wife of Ptolemy, not only exhorted the ſoldiers to be- 
have manfully before the battle; but did not leave her 
huſband even during the heat of the engagement. The 


175 


iſſue of it was; Antiochus, being at the head of his 
right wing, defended the enemy's left. But whilft hurried 
on by an inconſiderate ardour, he engaged too warmly 


in the purſuit 3 ; Ptolemy, who had been as ſucceſsful in 


the other wing, charged Antiochus's center in flank, 
which was then uncovered 3 and broke it before it was 
poſſible for that prince to come to its relief, An old of- 
ficer, who ſaw which way the duft flew, concluded that 
the center was defeated, and accordingly made Antiochus 
obſerve it. But tho? he faced about that inſtant, he came 
too late to amend his fault; and found the reſt of his 
army broke and put to flight, . He himſelf was now oblig- 
ed to provide for his retreat, and retired to Raphia, and 
afterwards to Gaza, with the loſs. of ten thouſand men 
killed, and four thouſand taken priſoners, Finding it 
would now be impoſſible for him to continue the cam- 


paign againſt Ptolemy, he abandoned all his conqueſts ; 


and retreated to Antioch with the remains of his army. 
This battle of Raphia was fought at the ſame time 
with that in which Hannibal defeated Flaminius the 
conſul on the banks. of "Sy lake Thraſymene in He- 
truria, 

After e s retreat, all Cœloſyria and Paleſtine 
ſubmitted with great chearfulneſs to Ptolemy, Having 
been long ſubject to the Egyptians, they were more 
inclined to them than to Antiochus, The conqueror's 
court was ſoon crouded with ambaſſadors from all the 
cities, (and from Judza among the reſt) to pay homage 


to, and offer him preſents ; and all met with a gracious 
reception, 


(2) Ptolemy was deſirous of making a progreſs through 


the conquered provinces, and, among other cities, he 
viſited Jeruſalem, He ſaw the * temple there; and 
| even 

(2) Maccab, 1, 3. c. 1. 
* J. * third book of . ewwhente this is far 75 ex- 
. traftd, 
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176 The HisTory of 
even offered ſacrifices to the God of Iſrael, making at 
the ſame time oblations, and beſtowing confiderable gifts, 
However, not being. ſatisfied with viewing it from the 
outward court, beyond which no Gentile was allowed to 
go; he was determined to enter the ſanctuary, and even 
as far as the holy of holies, to which no one Was al- 
lowed acceſs but the high prieſt; and that but once every 
year, on the day of the great expiation. The report of 
this being ſoon ſpread, occaſioned a great tumult, The 
high prieſt informed him of the holineſs of the place ; 
and the expreſs law of God, by which he was forbid to 
enter it, The prieſts and Levites drew together in a 
body to oppoſe his raſh deſign, which the people alſo 
conjured him to lay aſide. And now, all places echoed 
with the lamentations which were made, - on account of 
the profanation to which their temple would be expoſed; 
and in all places the people were lifting up their hands, to 
implore heaven not to ſuffer it, However, all this oppo- 


fition, inſtead of prevailing with the king, only inflamed 


his curiofity the more, He forced in as far as the ſecond- 


court ; but as he was preparing to enter the temple itſelf, 
God ftruck him with a ſudden terror, which threw him 
into ſuch prodigious diſorder that he was carried off half 
dead. After this he left the city, highly exaſperated againſt 
the Jewiſh nation, on account of the accident which had 
befallen him, and highly threatened it with his revenge, 
He accordingly kept his word; and the following year 
raiſed a cruel perſecution, eſpecially againſt the Jews of 
Alexandria, whom he endeavoured to reduce by force, to 
worſhip falſe deities, 


(7) The inftant that Antiochus, after the battle of Ra- 


(r) Polyb. I. 5. p. 428. Juftin, I. 30. c. 1. Hieron. 
in Daniel, ce. 11. | 

trated, is not admitted by the Dr. Prideaux, ſpeaking of the 
church among "the canonical third book, ſays, that the 
books of | ſcripture, any more ground-work f the ſtory is 


| than the fourth, They are true, though the author changed 

prior, with regard to the or- ſome circumſtances of it, by in- 
ler of time, ta the tuo firſi, termixing fabulous _— 
| 7 Pans 
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phia, arrived in Antioch, he ſent an embaſſy to Ptolemy, 
to ſue for peace. The circumſtance which prompted him 
to this was, his ſuſpecting the fidelity of his people; for 
he could not but perceive that his eredit and authority 
were very much leffened fince his laſt defeat. Beſides, it 
was high time for him to turn his arms towards Achæus, 
and check the progreſs he made, which increaſed daily. 
To obviate the danger which threatened him on that ſide, 
he concluded that it would be ſafeſt for him to make a 
peace upon any terms with Ptolemy; to avoid being op- 
poſed by two ſuch powerful enemies, who, invading him 
on both ſides, would certainly overpower him at laſt. He 
therefore inveſted his ambaſſadors with full powers, to 
give up to Ptolemy all thoſe provinces Which were the 
ſubje& of their conteſt, 7, e. Cœloſyria and Paleſtine. 
Celoſyria included that part of Syria which lies between 
the mountains Libanus and Antilibanus; and Paleſtine, all 
the country which anciently was the inheritance of the 
children of Iſrael : and the coaſt of | theſe two provinces 
was what the Greeks called Phenicia, Antiochus conſent- 
ed to reſign up all this country to the king of Egypt, 
to purchaſe a peace at this juncture; chuſing rather to 
give up this part of his dominions, than hazard the 
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loſing them all, A truce was therefore agreed for twelve 7 

months; and before the expiration of that time, à peace 1 

was concluded on the ſame terms, Ptolemy, who might bl 

have taken advantage of this victory, for conquering all 1 

Syria, was deſirous of putting an end to the war, that he 1 | 

might have an opportunity of devoting himſelf entirely 1 

to his pleaſures. His ſubjects, knowing his want of . 

ſpirit and effeminacy, could not conceive how it had been i 

poſſible for him to have been ſo ſucceſsful ; and at the "Wi 

ſame time, they were diſpleaſed at his having concluded a | 

| peace, by which he had tied up his hands, The diſcon- Rd 
the tent they conceived on this account, was the chief ſource | 7 
5 of the diſorders in Egypt, which at laſt roſe to an open it 
4 rebellion: ſo that Ptolemy, by endeavouring to avoid a 1 
. foreign war, drew one upon himſelf in the center of his i" 
In- 5 pon himſelf in the ce | 11 
's, ewn.dominions, | Yi 


ya, | Antiochus, 


Nh 
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(s) Antiochus, after having concluded à peace with 
Ptolemy, devoted his whole attention to the war againſt 
Achzus, and made all the preparations neceſſary for tak- 
ing the, feld. At laſt he paſſed mount Taurus, and en- 
tered Afia Minor with an intention to ſubdue it. Here 
he concluded a treaty. with Attalus king of Pergamus, by 
virtue of which they united their forces againſt their 
common enemy. They attacked him with ſo much vi- 
gour, that. he abandoned the open country to them, and 
ſhut himſelf up in Sardis, to which Antiochus laying fiege, 
Achæus held it out above a year, He often made allies, 
and a great many battles were fought under the walls of 
the city. At laſt, by a ſtratagem of Ligoras, one of An- 
tiochus's commanders, . Sardis was taken, Achzus retired 
into the citadel, where he defended himſelf, till he was 
delivered up by two traiterous Cretans. This fact con- 
firms the truth of the proverb which faid, het the * Cre- 
tans were liars and knaves. 

(:) Ptolemy Philopator had made a ow wich SY 
chæus, and was very ſorry for his being -ſo cloſely block- 


ed up in the caſtle of Sardis; and therefore commanded 


Sofibes to relieve him at any price whatſoever, There 


was then in Ptolemy's court a very cunning Cretan, Bolis 


by name, who had lived a conſiderable time at Sardis. 
Soſibes conſulted this man, and aſked whether he could 


not think of ſome method for Achæus's eſcape, The 


Cretan deſired time to conſider of it; and returning to 
Soſibes, offered to undertake it, and explained to him the 
manner in which he intended to proceed, He told him, 

that he had an intimate friend, who was alſo his near re- 
lation, Cambylus by name, a captain in the Cretan troops 
in Antiochus's ſervice : that he commanded at that time 
in a fort behind the caſtle of Sardis, and that he would 


| prevail with him to let Acheus eſcape that way, His 


. M. 5788, Ant. 1, C. 2x6, Polyb, I. 5. p. 444 

(e) Polyb. I. 8, p. 522— 5317. . 
* Knee add Jergal, ware Six. S. Paul. Epiſt. ad 

Tit. 1 12. 555 | 
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project 
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project being approved, he was ſent with the utmoſt ſpeed 
to Sardis to put it in execution, and ten * talents were 
given him to defray his expences, Cc. and a much more 
conſiderable -' ſum : promiſed him in cafe he ſucceeded, 
After his arrival, he communicates the affair to Cam- 
bylus, when thoſe two miſcreants agree, (for their greater 
advantage) to go and reveal their deſign to Antiochus. 
They offered that prince, as they themſelves had deter- 
mined, to play their parts ſo well; that inftead of pro- 
curing Achæus's eſcape, they would bring him to him, 
upon condition of receiving a confiderable reward, to be 


divided among them, as well as the dan. talents which | 


Bolis had already ee 

(a) Antiochus was St at — FA had heard, 
and promiſed them a reward that ſufficed to engage them 
to do him that important ſervice. Upon this Bolis, by 
Cambylus's aſſiſtance, eaſily got admiſſion into the caftle, 
where the credentials he produced from Sofibes, and ſome 
other of Achzus's friends, gained him the entire confi- 
dence of that ill-fated prince. Accordingly he truſted 


himſelf to thoſe two wretches, who, the inſtant he was 


out of the caſtle, ſeized and delivered him to Antiochus. 


This king cauſed him to be immediately beheaded, and 


thereby put an end to that war of Aſia; for the moment 
thoſe who ſtill ſuſtained the ſiege heard of Achæus's death, 
they ſurrendered; and a little after, all the other places 
in the provinces ot Aſia did the ſame, 

Rebels very ſeldom come to a good end; and though 
the perfidy of ſuch . traitors ſtrikes us with horror, and 
raiſes. our indignation, we are not inclined to pity the un- 


| happy fate of Achæus, who had made himſelf worthy of 


it, by his infidelity to his ſovereign, 
(x) It was about this time that the diſcontent of the E- 


 gyptians againſt Philopator began to break out. Accord- 
ing to Polybius, it occaſioned a civil war; but neither 


(2) K. Nl. 3789. Ant, J. c. 23 (+) reh. U. f. 
r Mee 0 OS. 

* Ten thonſand French crowns. _— 
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180 The A 5 
himſelf nor r any. other author gives us the Eels of 
It, 
(») We alſo. rem. in Livy, that the 3 * 
time after ſent deputies to Ptolemy and Cleopatra, (doubt- 
leſs the ſame queen who before was called Arſinoe) to 
renew their ancient friendſhip and alliance with Egypt. 
Theſe carried, as a preſent to the king, a robe and purple 
tunic, with an ivory * chair; and to the queen an em- 
| broidered robe, and a purple ſcarf, - Such: kind of preſents 
ſhew the happy ſimplicity which in * ages i 
among the Romans. 

(z) Fhilopator had at this time os + hate, his wife 
and ſiſter, a ſon called was Epiphanes, Who ſucceeded 
him at ſive years of age 

(a) Philopator, — the, ſignal victory "i had ob- 
tained over Antiochus, had abandoned himſelf to pleaſures 
and exceſles of every kind. Agathoclea his concubine, 
Agathocles the brother of that woman, and their mother, 
governed him entirely. He ſpent all his time in gaming, 

drinking, and the moſt infamous irregularities, His nights 
were paſſed in debauches, and his days in feaſts and dif- 
en revels. Forgetting nn the king, Inſtead of 
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( A. M. 3794. Ant. J. C. 210. Liv, ry 27. c. 4. 
(2 271 M. 379 5. Ant. J. C. 209. Juſtin, I. 30. c. 4. 
(a) A. M. 3797. Ant. J. C. 207. Jain. o. g. 1 & a. 
5 97* 3 
| Polyb. in Excerpt. Valeſ. I. 15, 16. 


* This was allowed in of Ptolemy Epiphanes, I had 
Rome to none but the higheſt inſerted it there in the firft e- 
_ officers in the flate, dition of this work, But as 
+ Juſtin calls ber Eurydice, Joſephus, from <vbom it it 
In caſe be is not miſtaken, this taken, ſays, that_it happened 
gueen had three names, Arſi- in the reign of Seleucus the ſon 
noe, Cleopatra, and Eurydice. of Antiochus the Great, I have 
But Cleopatra was a name transferred it to that time, as 
common to the queens of E- dean Prideaux does alſo, that 
yt, as that of Ptolemy was is to ſay, to the birth of Pto- 
to the kings. As archbiſhop lemy Philometor, 187 995 
Uſher places the adventure of before Feſus Cbriſt. 
Fyrcanut the Jew gt the b 
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applying himſelf to the affairs of ſtate, he valued him- 


ſelf upon preſiding in concerts, and playing upon inſtru- 


and no one had 


three reigns, was at the helm, and his great experience 
had made him very capable of 'the adminiſtration; not in- 
-deed entirely in the manner he deſired, but as the favou- 
rites would permit him to at; and lo was ſo wicked, as 
to pay a blind obedience to tha moſt unjuſt eo of a 
corrupt prince, and his unworthy favourites. 

(5) Arfinoe, the king's ſiſter and wife, had no power 
or authority at court; the favourites and the prime mi- 


niſter did not ſhow her the leaſt reſpect. On the other 


fide, the queen was not patient enough to ſuffer every 
thing without murmuring ; and they at laſt grew weary of 
her complaints. The king, and thoſe who governed him, 
commanded Sofibes to rid them of her. He obeyed, and 


employed for that purpoſe one Philammon, who, without 
doubt, did not want experience in ſuch cruel and barbarous 


affaffinationd; 


This laſt action, added to ſo many more of the moſt 


fogrank nature, diſpleaſed the people ſo much, that So- 
ſibes was obliged, before the king's death, to quit his 
employment, He was ſucceeded by Tlepolemus, a young 
man of quality, who had fignalized himſelf in the army 
by his valour and conduct. He had all the voices in a 


grand council held for the chufing a prime miniſter. So- 


ſibes reſigned to him the king's ſeal, which was the badge 


of his office. Tlepolemus. performed the ſeveral functi- 


ons of it, and governed all the affairs of the kingdom 
he diſcovered but too plainly that he had not all the quali- 


6% Liv. I. 27. "of 


* Tribunatus, præfectu- regno ſuo minds, quam ipſe 
ras, & ducatus mulieres or- 


rex, poterat, FJullin. 
dinabant; nec quiſquam in h 
Yo 1. 3 R dies 


The * Women diſpoſed of every thing. They con- 
ferred all employments and governments; | 
leſs authority in the kingdom than the prince himſelf, 
Soſibes, an old, artful miniſter, who had ſerved during 


But though this was not long, 
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ties neceſſary for ſupporting ſo great an employment. He 
had neither the experience, ability, nor application of his 
predeceſſor. As he had the adminiſtration of all the fi- 
nances, and diſpoſed of all the honours and dignities of 
the late, and all payments paſſed through his hands, every 
body, as is uſual, was aſſiduous in making their court to 
„ him. He was en liberal, but then his bounty was 
4 == beſtowed without choice or diſcernment 3 and almoſt ſolely 
on thofe who ſhared in his parties of vleafure. The extra- 
vagant flatteries of thoſe who were for ever crowding about 
his perſon, made him fancy his talents ſuperior to thoſe 
of all other men, He aſſumed haughty airs, gave into 
luxury and profuſion, and at laſt grew inſupportable to all 
the world, 

[ The wars, of the Eaft have made me ſuſpend the relation 
[oOo of the affairs that happened in Greece, during their conti- 
| | nuance : we now return to them, 


'N 
Ons 


[TH SgcT, II. The _ Melons declare againſt the Acheans, 
1 Battle of Caphyia loft by Aratus. The Aabæans addreſs 
1 Philip, who undertakes their defence. Troubles break out 
Wl. in Lacedemonia, The unhappy death of Cleomenes in E- 
1 | yet. T9 kings. are elected in Lacedæmonia. That re- 
Public Joins with the ZE telians. 


| (3) T HE ZEtolians, particularly in the time we are 


now ſpeaking of, were become a very powerful 
people in Greece, Originally their territories extended 


from the river Achelous, to the ſtrait of the gulph of Co- 
rinth, and to the country of the Locrians, firnamed Ozolæ. 
But in proceſs of time, they had poſſeſſed themſelves of 
ſeveral cities in Acarnania, Theſſaly, and other neigh- 
bouring countries. They led much the ſame life upon 
land as pirates do at ſea, that is, they exerciſed them- 
ſelves perpetually in plunder and rapine, Wholly bent 
on 18885 they did not conſider any gain as infamous or. 


1 60 od. 1. 10. p. 450, Polyb, 331. & 746. Pauſan, 
10. Pe 82. | * 


unlawful; 


an. 
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unlawful; and were entire ſtrangers to the laws of peace 


or war. 'T hey were'very much inured to toils, and in- 
trepid in battle. They ſignalized themſelves particularly 
in the war againſt the Gauls, who made an irruption in- 
to Greecez and ſhowed themſelves zealous defenders of 
the public liberty againſt the Macedonians, The increaſe 
of their power had made them haughty and inſolent, 
That hanghtineſs appeared in the anſwer they gave the 
Romans, when they ſent ambaſſadors to order them not 
to infeſt Acarnania, They expreſſed; if we may believe 
Trogus Pompeius, or (c) Juſtin his epitomizer, the higheſt 
contempt for Rome, which they termed only in its origin 
a ſhameful receptacle of thieves and robbers; founded and 
built by fratricide, and formed by an aſſemblage of wo- 
men raviſhed from the arms of their parents, They 
added, that the Ætolians had always diſtinguiſhed them- 
Folens in Greece, as much by their valour as their virtue 
and deſcent ; that neither Philip nor Alexander his ſon 
had been formidable to them ; and that at a time when 
the latter made the whole earth tremble, they had not 
been afraid to reject his edits and injunctions. That 
therefore the Romans would not do well, to rouze the 
Etolians againſt them; a people, whoſe arms had extir- 
pated the Gauls, and deſpiſed the Macedonjans, The reader 
may, from this ſpeech, form a judgment of the Ætolians, 
of whom much will be ſaid in the ſequel, 

(d) From the time that Cleomenes of Sparta had loſt 
his kingdom, and Antigonus, by his victory at Selaſia, 
had in ſome meaſure reſtored the peace of Greece; the 
inhabitants of Peloponneſus, who were tired by the firſt 
wars, and imagined that affairs would always continue on 
the ſame foot, had laid their arms aſide, and totally ne- 
glected military diſcipline, The ÆEtolians meditated taking 
advantage of this indolence, Peace was inſupportable to 
them, as it obliged them to ſubſift at their own expence, 
accuſtomed as they were to ſupport themſelves wholly by 

(c) Juſtin, 1. 28. c. 2. 


(d) Polyb, I. 4. p. 272 
492. Plut. i r 
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rapine. Antigonus had kept them in awe, and prevented 
them from infeſting their neighbours 3 but, after his 


death, deſpiſing Philip, becauſe of his youth, they marched 


into Peloponneſus ſword in hand, and laid waſte the ter- 
ritories of the Meſſenians. Aratus, exaſperated at this 


 perfidy and infolence, and ſeeing that Timoxenes, at that 


time captain-general of the Achæans, endeavoured to gain 
time, becauſe his year was near expiringz as he was no- 
minated to ſucceed him the following year, he took up- 
on him the command five days before the due time, in 
order to march the fooner to the aid of the Meſſenians. 
(e) Accordingly, having aſſembled the Achæans, whoſe 
vigour and ftrength had ſuffered by repoſe and inactivity; 
he was defeated near n in a great battle fought 
there, 

Aratus was chew with being the cauſe of this 455 
feat, and not without ſome foundation. He endeavoured 
to prove that the loſs of the battle imputed to him was 
not his fault. He declared that, however this might be, 
if he had been wanting in any of the duties of an able 
commander, he aſked pardon; and intreated that his ac- 
tions might be examined with leſs rigour than indulgence, 


His humility, on this occaſion, changed the minds of the 


whole aſſembly, whoſe fury now turned againſt his accu- 
ſers, and nothing was afterwards undertaken but by his 


counſel. However, the remembrance of his defeat had 
_ exceedingly damped his courage; ſo that he behaved as a 


wiſe citizen, rather than as an able warrior; and though 
the tolians often gave him opportunities to diſtreſs 
them, he took no advantage of them, but ſuffered that 
3 to lay waſte the whole country almoſt w_ im- 
punity. - 

The Achæans were > thembpre forced to bs to Ma- 
cedonia again, and to call in king Philip to their aſſiſt- 
ance, in hopes that the affection he bore Aratus, and the 
confidence he had in him, would incline that monarch to 
favour them, And indeed Antigonus, at his laſt moments, 


(e) Al M. 3783. Ant. J. C. 221. f . 
. | had, 
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had, above all things, intreated Philip to keep well with 


Aratus; and to follow his counſel, in treating with the 


Achæans. Some time before, he had ſent him into Pe- 


loponneſus, to form himſelf under his eye, and by his coun- 
ſels. Aratus gave him the beſt reception in his power; 


treated him with the diſtinction due to his rank; and 
endeavoured to inſtil into him ſuch principles and ſenti- 


ments, as might enable him to govern with wiſdom the 


great kingdom to which he was heir. Accordingly, that 
young prince returned into Macedonia with the higheſt ſen- 
timents of eſteem for Aratus, and the moſt favourable dif- 
poſition with regard to the welfare of Greece. 

But the courtiers, whoſe intereſt it was to remove a 
perſon of Aratus's known probit , in order to have the 
ſole aſcendant over their young prince, made that monarch 
ſuſpe& his conduct; and prevailed ſo far, as to make him 
declare openly againſt Aratus. Nevertheleſs, finding ſoon 
after that he had been impoſed upon, he puniſhed the in- 
formers with great ſeverity, the ſole means to baniſh for 
ever from princes that calumny, which . impunity, and 


ſometimes money, raiſe up and arm againſt perſons of the 


moſt conſummate virtue, Philip afterwards repoſed the 
fame confidence in Aratus as he had formerly done, and 
reſolved to be guided by his counſels only; which was 


manifeſt on ſeveral occafions, and particularly in the affair 


of Lacedæmonia. (F) That unhappy city was perpetually 
torn by ſeditions, in one of which, one of the Ephori, 
and a great many other citizens, were killed, becauſe they 
bad declared for king Philip. When that prince arrived 
from Macedonia, he gave audience to the ambaſſadors of 
Sparta at Tegea, whither he had ſent for them, In the 
council he held there, ſeveral were of opinion, that he 
ſhould treat that city as Alexander had treated Thebes, 
But the king rejected that propoſal with horror, and con- 
tented himſelf with puniſhing the principal authors of the 
inſurrection. Such an inſtance of moderation and wiſdom 
in a king, who was but ſeventeen years of age, was 


o 


(Y Poly, p. 292—294. 
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greatly admired ; and eyery one was perſuaded, that it was 
owing to the —_ counſels of Aratus, However, he did 
not always make the ſame uſe of them, 

(g) Being arrived at Corinth, complaints were * 
to him by many cities againſt the ZEtolians ; and ac- 


cordingly war was unanimouſly declared againſt them, 


This was called the war of the allies, which began much 
about the ſame time that Hannibal was meditating the 
fiege of Saguntum, This decree was ſent to all the ci- 
ties, and ratified in the general aſſembly of the Achæans. 
The Etolians, on the other fide, prepared for war; and 


elected Scopas their general, the principal contriver of the 


broils they had raiſed, and the havock they had made. 
Philip now marched back his forces into Macedonia; 


and, whilſt they were in winter quarters, was very dili- 


gent in making the neceſſary military preparations, He 
endeavoured to ſtrengthen himſelf by the aid of his allies, 
few of whom anſwered his views; colouring their delays 


with falſe and ſpecious ton, He alſo ſent to king 


Ptolemy, to intreat him not to aid the ZEtolians either 
with men or money, i 

() Cleomenes was at that time in "OE but as an 
horrid licentiouſneſs prevailed in that. court, and the king 
regarded nothing but pleaſures and exceſſes of every kind, 
Cleomenes led a very melancholy life there, Neverthe- 
leſs Ptolemy, in the beginning of his reign, had made uſe 
of Cleomenes : for, as he was afraid of his brother Magas, 


who, on his mother's account, had great authority and 


power over the ſoldiery; he contracted a ſtricter amity with 
Cleomenes, and admitted him into his moſt ſecret coun- 
cils, in which means for getting rid of his brother were 
3 Cleomenes was the only perſon who oppoſed 

; he declaring, that a king cannot have any miniſters 
more zealous for his ſervice, or more obliged to aid him 
in ſuſtaining the weighty burthen of government, than 
his brothers, This advice prevailed for that time : but 


(e) Polyb. J. 4. p. 294—299. 00 A. M. 3784. 
A J. C. 220. Flut. in Clem, p. $29—$23. 
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Ptolemy's fears and ſuſpicions returning, he imagined 


there would be no way to get rid of them, but by taking 
away the life of him that occaſiened them. (i) After 


this he thought himſelf ſecure ; fondly concluding, that 
he had no enemies to fear, either at. home or abroad ; be- 
cauſe Antigonus and Seleucus, at their death, had left no 
other ſucceſſors but Philip and Antiochus, both whom he 


deſpiſed on account of their minority, In this ſecurity he 


devoted himſelf entirely to all ſorts of pleaſures, which 
were never interrupted by cares or applications of any kind, 
Neither his courtiers, nor thoſe who had employments in 


the Mate, dared to approach him; and he would ſcarce 


deign to beſtow the leaſt attention to what paſſed in the 
neighbouring kingdoms, - That, however, was what em- 


ployed the attention of his predeceſſors, even more than 


the affairs of their own dominions. Being poſſeſſed of 
Cœloſyria and Cyprus, they awed the kings of Syria 
both by ſea and land, As the moſt conſiderable cities, 
the poſts and harbours which lie along the coaſt from 


 Pamphylia to the Helleſpont, and the places in the neigh- 


bourhood of Lyſimachia, were ſubject to them; from 


. thence. they had an eye on the princes of Aſia, and even 


on the iflands, How would it have been poſſible for any 
one to move in Thrace and Macedonia, whilſt they had 
the command of Ene, or Maronea, and of cities that lay 
at a fill greater diſtance ? With ſo extenſive a dominion, 
and ſo many ſtrong places, which ſerved them as bar- 
riers, their own kingdom was ſecure, They therefore 
had always great reaſon to keep a watchful eye over 
what was tranſacting without doors. Ptolemy, on the 


_ contrary, diſdained to give himſelf that trouble; wine and 


women being his only pleaſure and employment. 

With ſuch diſpoſitions, the reader will eafily ſuppoſe 
that he could have no great eſteem for Cleomenes. The 
inſtant the latter had news of Antigonus's death; that 


the Achæans were engaged in a great war with the E- 


tolians ; that the Lacedzmonians were united with the 


() Polyb, I. 5. p. 330385, 


o 


latter 
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latter againſt the Achæans and Macedonians, and that all 
things ſeemed to recall him to his native country; he 
ſollicited earneſtly to leave Alexandria. He therefore 
implored the king to favour him with troops and mu- 
nitions of war ſufficient for his return. F inding, he could 
not obtain his requeſt, he deſired that he at leaſt might 


be ſuffered to depart with his family; and be allowed to 


embrace the favourable opportunity for repoſſeſſing him 
ſelf of his kingdom. But Ptolemy was too much em- 


ployed in his nn to lend an ear to Cleomenes's in- 
treaties. 

Soſibes, who at that Goth had great authority in the 
kingdom, aſſembled his friends; and in this council a re- 
ſolution was formed, not to furniſh/ Cleomenes either with 


a fleet or proviſions, They believed that a needleſs ex- 
pence ; for; from the death of Antigonus, all affairs with- 


out doers had ſeemed to them of no importance, Be- 
fides, this council were apprehenſive that as Antigonus 
was dead, and as there was none to oppoſe Cleomenes, 
that prince, after having made an expeditious conqueſt of 
Greece, would become a very formidable enemy to Egypt: 
what increaſed their fears was, his having thoroughly 
ſtudied the ſtate of the kingdom, his knowing its ſtrong 
and weak fide, his having the king in the utmoſt con- 
tempt; and ſeeing a great many parts of the kingdom 
ſeparated and at a great diſtance, which an enemy might 
have a thouſand opportunities of invading, For theſe rea- 
ſons, it was not thought proper to grant Cleomenes the 
fleet and other ſuccours he defired, On the other fide; 


to give ſo bold and enterprizing a prince leave to depart, 


after having refuſed him in ſo contemptuous a manner, 
would be making an enemy of him, who would certainly, 
one time or other, remember the affront which had been 
put upon him, Sofibes was therefore of opinion, that it 
was not even ſafe to allow him his liberty in Alexandria. 
A word, which Cleomenes had let drop, came then into 
his mind. In a council, where Magas was the ſubject of 
the debate, that prime minifier was afraid leſt this prince 
ſhould prevail with the foreign ſoldiers to make an in- 
= | ſurrection: 
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ſurrection: I anſwer for them, ſays Cleomenes, ſpeaking 
of thoſe of Peloponneſus ; 3 and you may depend, that upon 
the firſt fignal I give, they all will take up arms in your 


| favour, This made Soſibes heſitate no longer: on a ficti- 


tious accuſation, and which he corroborated by a letter 
he himſelf had forged in that unhappy prince's name, he 
prevailed with the king to ſeize his perſon ; and to impriſon 
him'in a ſecure place, arid maintain bim always in the 
manner he had hitherto done, with the liberty of ſeeing his 
friends, but not bf going abroad, 

This treatment threw Cleomenes into the deepeſt af. 
fliction and melancholy, As he did not . perceive any 
end of his calamities, he formed ſuch. a reſolution, in 
concert with thoſe friends who uſed to viſit him, as de- 
ſpair only could ſuggeſt ; and this was, to return the in- 
juſtice of Ptolemy by force of arms; to ſtir up his ſub- 
jects againſt him; to die a death worthy of Sparta ; 3 and 
not to wait, as Ralled victims, till it was thought proper 

to ſacrifice them, 

His friends having found means to get him out of the 
priſon, they all ran in a body, with drawn ſwords, into 
all the ftreets ; exhorting and calling upon the populace 
to recover their. liberty ; 5 but not a man joined them, 
They killed the governor of the city, and ſome other 
noblemen who came to oppoſe them ; and afterwards ran 
to the citadel, with intention to force the gates of it, and 
ſet all the p at liberty; but they found theſe 


ſhut and ſtrongly barricaded. Cleomenes, now loſt to 


all hopes, ran up and down the city, during which not a 
ſoul either followed or oppoſed him; but all fled through 
fear, But ſeeing it would be impoſſible for them to ſuc- 
ceed 'in their enterprize, they terminated it in a tragical 
and bloody manner, by running upon each other*s ſwords 
to avoid the infamy of puniſhment. Thus died Cleo- 
menes, after reigning fixteen years over Sparta, The king 
cauſed his body to be hanged on a croſs, and ordered 
his mother, children, and all the women who attended 
them, to be put to death, When that unhappy princeſs 
Was s brought to the place of execution, the only favour ihe 
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aſked was, that ſhe might die before her children, Bot 
they began with them; a torment more grievous to a mo- 
ther than death itſelf; " after which ſhe preſented her neck 
to the executioner, ſaving only theſe words: Ab ! my dear 
children, to what a place did you come? 


The defign of Agis and Cleomenes, to reform Sparta 


and revive its ancient diſcipline, was certainly very laud- 


able in itſelf : and both had reaſori to think, that in a 


ſtate wholly infected and corrupted as that of Siri then 


was; to pretend to reform abuſes one after another, and 
remedy diſorders by degrees, was only cutting off the 
heads of an Hydra; and therefore, that it would be ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to root up the evil at one blow, How- 
ever, I cannet ſay whether Plato? s, maxim * ſhould not 
take place here, wiz. that nothing ſhould be attempted 
in a fate, but what the citizens might be prevailed on 
to admit by gentle means, and that violence ſhould never 
be employed. Are there not ſome diſeaſes in which me- 
dicines would only haſten death? And have not FT ſome 
diſorders gained ſo great an aſcendant in a ftate, that to at- 
tempt a reformation at ſuch a time, would only diſcover 
the impotency of the magiſtrates and laws? But, a cir- 
cumſtance which admits of no excuſe in Cleomenes, is, 


his having, againſt all the laws of reaſon and juſtice, 


murdered the Ephori, in order to get ſucceſs to his enter- 
prize; a conduct abſolutely tyrannical, unworthy of a 
Spartan, and more unworthy of a king : and which at 
the ſame time ſeemed to give a ſanftion to thoſe tyrants; 
who afterwards made ſuch wild havock in Lacedæmonia. 
And indeed, Cleomenes himſelf has been called a tyrant 


Epift. 9. ad Famil. 
T Decebat omittere potids 
prævalida & adulta vitia, 


* TJubet Plato, quem e- 
go auctorem vehementer ſe- 
quor, Tantum contendere 


in republica, quantum pro- 
bare civibus tuis poſſis: vim 
neque parenti neque patriæ 
afferre opportere. Gic, l. 1. 
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ki ſome hiſtorians, with whom they even began * the 


fucceflion of tyrants, 


(4) During the three years that Cleomenes had left 
Sparta, the citizens had not thought of nominating kings, 
from the hopes they entertained, that he would return 
again; and had always preſerved the higheſt efteem and 
veneration for him. But, as ſoon as news was brought 
of his death, they proceeded to the election of kings, 
They firſt nominated Agefipolis, a child, deſcended from 
one of the royal families, and appointed his uncle Cleo- 
menes his governor. Afterwards they choſe Lycurgus, 
none of whoſe anceſtors had reigned, but who had bribed 
the Ephori, by giving each of them a + talent, which 
was putting the crown. to ſale at a very low price. They 
ſoon had reaſon to repent their choice, which was in dire& 
oppoſition to all laws, and never had example. The 
factious party, which oppoſed Philip openly, and com- 
mitted the moſt enormous violences in the city, had pre- 
ſided in this election; and immediately after, they cauſed 
Sparta to declare in favour of the Atolians. | 


SECT, III. Various expeditions of Philip againſ} 1 the enemies 


of the Acbæans. Apelles bis prime miniſter abuſes his con- 


Fidence in an extraordinary manner, Philip males an 
inroad into AEtolia, Therme taken at the firſt aſſault, 
Exceſſes of Philip's Soldiers in that city, Prudent retreat 
of tbat prince. Tumults in the camp. Puniſhments of 
| thoſe who had occaſioned them, Inroad of Philip into La- 
conia, The conſpirators form new cabals, Puniſhment 
inflifted on them, A peace is propoſed between Philip and 
the Acheans on one fide, and the * on the other, 
wohich at laſt is concluded, 


(1) E have already related, that Philip king of 
f Macedon, being called in by the Achæans to 


(4) Polyb, I. 4. p. 301. (i) A. M. 3784. Ant. 


. C. 220, Polyb. 1. 4. p. 294— 306. 

* Poſt mortem Cleomenis, mone fuit. Liv. /. 34. n. 26. 
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Their aid, was come to Corinth where their general if. 


ſembly was held; and that there, war had been unanj- 


moufly declared Ain the Ztolians, The king returned 
- afterwards to Macedonia, to make the neceſſary preparati- 
ons for carrying on the war, N 

Philip brought over Scerdiledes to the alliance with the 
Fe! He was, as has been obſerved, a petty king 
of Illyria. The Etolians, whoſe ally he was, had broke 
their engagements with him, by refuſing to give him a 
certain ſhare of the ſpoils they had made at the taking of 
Cynethium, according to the articles agreed upon between 


them. Philip embraced with Joy this opportunity of re- 


venging their perfidy. 
(n) Demetrius of Pharos joined alſo with Philip, We 


ave already ſeen that the Romans, in whoſe favour 
he had declared at firſt, had beſtowed on him ſeveral of 
the cities they had conquered in Illyria, As the chief re- 
venue of thoſe petty princes had conſiſted hitherto in the 
ſpoils they got from their neighbours ; when the Romans 
were removed, he could not forbear plundering the cities 
and territories ſubje&t to them, Beſides, Demetrius, as 
well as Scerdiledes, had failed, on the ſame deſign, be- 


yond the city of Iſſus; which was a direct infraction of 


the chief article of the treaty, concluded with queen 
Teuta, For theſe reaſons the Romans declared war againſt 
Demetrius. Accordingly ZEmilius attacked him with 
great vigour, diſpoſſeſſed him of his ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, 
befieged him in Pharos, from whence he eſcaped with 
the utmoſt difficulty, The city ſurrendered to the Ro- 
mans, (o) Demetrius, being diſpoſſeſſed of all his domi- 
nions, fled to Philip, who received him with open arms, 
This offended *the Romans very much, who thereupon 
ſent ambaſſadors to him, demanding Demetrius to be de- 
livered up, However Philip, who revolved at that time 
the deſign which breke out ſoon after, paid no regard to 
| their demand.; ; and Demetrius _ the remainder of his 


(1) 1 1.4. P. 71174. Lib. 4. p. 2553-330. 
(o) Liv, 1 + 22, n. 33. 


days 
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days with that monarch, He was a valiant and bold man, 
but at the ſame time raſh and incenſiderate in his enter- 
prizes; and his courage was entirely void of prudence. and 
judgment. | 

The Achzans, being on the point of engaging in a 
conſiderable war, ſent to their allies. The Acarnanians 
joined them very chearfully, though at their great danger, 
as they lay neareſt the ZEtolians, and conſequently were 
moſt expoſed ta the inroads. of that people. . 


praiſes their fidelity exceedingly. 


The people of Epirus did not ſhow 4 much good will, 
and ſeemed defirous of continuing neuter 3; nevertheleſs, 
they engaged in the war a little after. | 

Deputies were alſo ſent to king Ptolemy, to deſire 
him not to aſſiſt the ZEtolians either with troops or 
money. 


The Meſſenians, for whe ſake that war had been firſt 


begun, no way anſwered the hopes which had been natu- 
rally entertained, viz, of their employing their whole force 


to carry it on. 

The Lacedæmonians had declared at firſt for the A- 
chæans: but the contrary faction cauſed the decree to be 
reverſed, and they joined the Ætolians. It was on this 
occafion, as I have faid before, that Ageſipolis and Lycur- 


gus were eleQed kings of Sparta. 


Aratus the younger, fon of the great Aratus, was at 


that time ſupreme magiſtrate of the Achæans, and Scopas | 


was the ſame over the Ætolians. 

(#) Philip marched from Macedonia with fifteen, thou. 
ſand foot and eight hundred horſe. Having croſſed Thef- 
ſaly he arrived in Epirus. Had he marched directly to 
the /Etolians, he would have come upon them una- 
wares, and have defeated them: but, at the requeſt of 
the Epirots, he laid fiege to Ambracia, which employed 
him forty days, and gave the enemy time to prepare for, 


and wait his coming up, They did more, Scopas, at 
the head of a body of Ætolians, advanced into Macedo- 


(a) 2 L 4. p. 325 330. | ; 
Vol. IM: 1 nia; 
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mia ; made dreadful havock, and returned in a very ſort 


time laden with ſpoils, which did him prodigious honour, 
and greatly animated his forces, However, this did not 


hinder Philip from entering Ætolia, and ſeizing on a great 


number of important fortreſſes, He would have entirely 
conquered it, had not the news he received, that the Dar- 
danians * intended to make an intoad into his Kingdom, 


_ obliged him to return thitber. At his departure, he pro- 


miſed the ambaſſadors of the Achæans to return ſoon to 
their aſſiſtance, His ſudden arrival diſconcerted the Dar- 


danians, and put a ſtop to their enterprize, He then re- 


turned to Theſſaly, with an intention to paſs the reſt of the 
ſummer in Lariſla, | 

(2) In the mean time Dorimachus, whom the ZEtolians 
had juſt before nominated their general, entered Epirus, 
laid waſte all the open country, and did not rare e even the 
temple of Dodona. 

Philip, though it was now the depth of winter, having 
left Lariſſa, arrived at Corinth, without any-one's having 
had the leaſt notice of his march. He there ordered the 
elder Aratus to attend him, and by a letter to his ſon, who 
commanded the forces this year, gave him orders whither 
to march them. Caphyia was to be the rendezvous, Eu- 


ripidas, who knew nothing of Philip's arrival, was then 


marching a detachment of above two thouſand natives of 
Elis, to lay waſte the territory of Sicyone, They fell into 
the hands of Philip, and all, except an hundred, were ei- 
ther killed or taken a | | 

The king, having joined Aratus the younger with his 


Forces, at the rendezvous appointed, marched towards Pſo- 


phis + in order to befiege it. This was a very daring 


attempt; for the city was thought almoſt impregnable, 


as well from its natural fituation, as from the fortifica- 
tions which had been added to it. It being the depth 
of winter, the inhabitants were of opinion that no one 


(7) Polyb. p. 330—336, 1 
* Theſe pecple ⁊uere 3 of Macedonia on the north of 
that kingdom, | + A city of Arcadia. 


would, 


” 
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would, or even could, attack them: Philip however did 


it with ſucceſs; for firſt the city, and afterwards the cita- 
gel, ſurrendred after making ſome reſiſtance. As they 


were very far from expecting to be beſieged, the want 


of ammunition and proviſions very much facilitated the 
taking of that city. Philip gave it very generouſly to 


the Achæans, to whom it. was of the moſt fignal ras 3 


aſſuring them that there was nothing he defired more than 
to oblige them; and to give them the ſtrongeſt proofs of 
his zeal and affection for their intereſt. A prince who 


acts in this manner is truly great, and does honour to the 


royal dignity, | 
From thence, after poſſeſſing himfelf of ſome js 


cities, which he alſo gave to his allies, . he marched to 


Elis, in order to lay it waſte, It was very rich and po- 
pulous, and the inhabitants of the country were in a 
flouriſhing condition, Formerly this territory had beem 
accounted ſacred, on account of the Olympic games ſo- 
lemnized there every four years ; and all the nations of 
Greece had agreed to infeſt or carry war into it. But the 
Eleans had themſelves been the occaſion of their loſing 
that privilege, becauſe, like other ſtates, they had engaged 


in the wars of Greece, Here Philip got a very conſiderable 


booty, with which he entiched his troops, after which he 
retired to Olympia, 

(2) Among the feveral courtiers of king Philip, Apelles 
held the chief rank, and had a great aſcendant over his 
ſovereign, whoſe governor he had been: but, as generally 
happens on theſe occaſions, he very much abuſed his power, 


which he employed wholly in oppreſſing particular per- 


ſons and ſtates. He had taken it into his head, to reduce 
the Achæans to the ſame condition in en Theſſaly 
was at that time; that is, to ſubject them abſolutely to 
the commands of the miniſters of Macedonia, by leaving 
them only the name, and a vain ſhadow of liberty: and to 
accuſtom them to the yoke, he ſpared them no kind of 


_ injurious treatment, Aratus complained of this to Philip, 
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who was highly exaſperated upon that account; and ac- 


cordingly aſſured him, he would give ſuch orders, that 
nothing of that kind ſhould happen for the future, Ac- 


cordingly, he enjoined Apelles never to lay any commands 


on the Achæans, but in concert with their general. This 
was behaving with an indolent tenderneſs towards a 


ſtateſman, who having ſo ſhamefully abufed his maſter's 
confidence, had therefore deſerved to be entirely diſgraced. 
The Achzans, overjoyed at the favour which Philip ſhew- 
ed them, and with the orders he had given for their peace 
and ſecurity, were continually beſtowing the higheſt en- 
comiums on that prince, and extolling his exalted quali- 
ties, And indeed, he poſſeſſed all thoſe which can endear 
a king to his people; ſuch as a lively genius, an happy 
memory, eaſy elocution, and an unaffected grace in all his 


actions; a beautiful aſpect, heightened by a noble and 


majeſtic air, which ſtruck the beholders with awe and 
reſpect; a Tweetneſs of temper, affability, and a defire to 
pleaſe univerſally ; to finiſh the picture, a valour, an in- 
trepidity, and an experience in war, which far exceeded 
His years : So that ong can hardly conceive the ſtrange altera- 
tion that afterwards appeared in his morals and behaviour. 

(7) Philip having poſſeſſed himſelf of Aliphera, a very 
ſtrong city, the greateſt part of the people of that country, 
aſtoniſhed at the rapidity of his conqueſt, and weary of the 

ZEtolian tyranny, ſubmitted to his arms, Thus, he ſoon 
made himſelf maſter of all Triphylia, | 

(s) At this time, Chilo the Lacedzmonian, pretending 
he had a better right to the crown than Lycurgus, on 
whoſe head they had placed it, reſolved to diſpoſſeſs him 
of it, and ſet it on his own, Having engaged in his party 
aboat two hundred citizens, he entered the city in a forci- 
ble manner, Killed the Ephori who were at table toge- 
ther, and marched directly towards Lycurgus's houſe, in- 
tending to kill him; but hearing the tumult, he had made 
his eſcape. Chilo than went into the great ſquare of the 
city, exhorted the citizens to recover their liberty; mak- 


ing them, at the ſame time, the greateſt promiſes, Seeing, 


() Polyb. p. 339—343 00 n, p. 343, 344. 
| however, 


| 
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however, that he could make no impreſſion on them, and 
that he had failed of his blow, he ſentenced himſelf to 
baniſhment, and retired to Achaia, It is ſurprizing to ſee 
Sparta, formerly ſo jealous of its liberty, and miſtreſs of 
all Greece till the battle of Leuctra, now filled with tu- 
mults and inſurrections, and ignominioufly ſubjeRed to a 
kind of tyrants, that before could not fo much as ſuffer 
the name. Such were the effects of their having violated 
Lycurgus's laws; and eſpecially their introducing gold and 
ſilver into Sparta; which drew after them, by inſenſible 
degrees, the luſt of power, avarice, pride, luxury, effemi- 
a nacy, immorality, and all thoſe vices which are generally 
r inſeparable' from riches, 

7 (:) Philip being arrived at Argos, ſpent the reft of the 
. winter there, Apelles had not yet laid afide the deſign he 
| melditated, of enſlaving the Achæans. But Aratus, for 
] 
> 


_, 


n 


1 


whom the king had a very particular regard, and in whom 
he repoſed the higheſt confidence, was an invincible obſtacle 


do his projet. He therefore refolved, if poſſible, to get 
| rid of him ; for this purpoſe he ſent privately for all thoſe 
; who were his ſecret enemies, and uſed his utmoſt endea- 

vours to gain them the prince's favour, After this, in all 


ö his diſcourſes with him, he hinted, that ſo long as Aratus 
ſhould enjoy any authority in the ble of the Achæans, 
he (Philip) would have no power; and would be as much 
ſubject to their laws and uſages, as the meaneſt of their 
citizens; whereas, were he to raiſe to the chief adminiſtra- 
5 tion of affairs, ſome perſon who might be entirely depen- 
dent on him, he then might act as ſovereign; and govern 
N 
p 
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others, inſtead of being himſelf governed, The new friends 
inforced theſe reflections, and refined on the arguments of 
a Apelles. This idea of deſpotic power pleaſed the young 
ä king ; and indeed it is the ſtrongeſt temptation that can 
= de laid in the way of princes, - Accordingly he went for 
that purpoſe to Ægium, where the, aſſembly of the ſtates 
| was held for the election of a new general; and prevailed, 
far by his promiſes and menaces, that he got Philoxenus, 


(e.) Polyb. 1, 4. P. 344—349 1 
| S 3 | whom 
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whom Aratus had declared duly elected, excluded; and 
obliged them to make choice of Eperatus, who was his 


direct enemy. Implicity devoted to the will of his prime 
miniſter, he did not perceive that he degraded himſelf in . 
the moſt ignominious manner; nothing being more ab- 


horrent to free aſſemblies, ſuch as thoſe of Greece, than 


to make the leaſt attempt in violation of the freedom of 


e 


A perſon being choſen entirely unworthy af the poſt, 
as is commonly the caſe in all forced elections, Eperatus, 
having neither merit nor experience, was univerſally de- 
ſpiſed, As Aratus intermeddled no longer in public af- 
fairs, nothing was well done, and all things were haften- 
ing to their ruin, Philip, who was, blamed for all miſ- 


carriages, became ſenſible that very pernicious counſels had 
been given him, Upon this, he again had recourſe to 


Aratus, and reinſtated him entirely in his friendſhip and 
confidence; and perceiving that after this ſtep his affairs 
flouriſhed viſbly, and that his reputation and power in- 


creaſed daily; he would not make uſe of any counſel but 
that of Aratus, as the only man to whom he owed all his 
. grandeur and glory, Who would not imagine, after ſuch 


evident and repeated proofs, on one fide of Aratus's inno- 


cence, and on the other of Apelles's black malice, that 


Philip would have been undeceived for ever; and have 
been fully ſenfible which of the two had the moſt fincere 
zeal to his ſervice ? The ſequel, however, will ſhow, that 
zealouſy never dies but with the object that excited it; and 
that princes ſeldom overcome prejudices grateful to their 
authority, 

A new proof of this ſoon appeared, As the inhabitants 
of Elis refuſed the advantageous conditions which Philip 


offered them by one Amphidamus, Apelles hinted to him, 


that'ſo unreaſonable a refuſal was owing to the ill ſervices 


which Aratus did him clandeſtinely, though outwardly he 


pretended to have his intereſt very much at heart: that he 
alone had kept Amphidamus from enforcing (as he ought 


to have done, and as he had engaged to do) to the inhabi- 


tants of Elis, the offers which the king made them: and 
2 | — on 
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on this foundatich he invented a long ſtory, and named 
ſeveral witneſſes. The king, however, was ſo juſt, as to 
inſiſt upon his prime miniſter's repeating theſe accuſations, 


in preſence of the man whom he charged with them i and 


this Apelles did not ſcruple to do, and that with ſuch an 
air of aſſurance, or rather impudence, as might have diſ- 
concerted the moſt virtuous man, He even added, that 
the king would lay this affair before the council of the 
Achæans, and leave to them the deciſion of it. This was 
what he wanted; firmly perſuaded, that by the authority 
he had there, he ſhould not fail to get him condemned, 


Aratus, in making his defence, began by beſeeching the 


king, not to give too much credit to the ſeveral things laid 
to his charge. That a juſtice which a king, more than 
any other man, owed to a perſon accuſed, was to command 
that a ſtrict enquiry be made into the . articles of the 
accuſation, and till then to ſuſpend his judgment. In con- 
ſequence of this he required, that Apelles ſhould be obliged 
to produce his witneſſes; him eſpecially, from whom he 
pretended to have heard the ſeveral particulars laid to his 
charge; and that they ſhould omit none of the methods 
uſed and preſcribed in ſtating a fact before it was laid before 
the public council, The king thought Aratus's demand 


very juſt and reaſonable, and promiſed it ſhould be com- 
plied with, However, the time paſſed on, and Apelles 


did not prepare to give in his proofs : But how would it 
have been poſſible for him to do that ? An unforeſeen ac- 
cident brought Amphidamus, by a kind of chance, to the 
city of Dyma, whither Philip was come to ſettle ſome af- 
fairs. Aratus ſnatched the opportunity; and begged the 
king himſelf to take cognizance of this matter. He com- 
plied with Aratus's requeſt, and found that there was not 


the leaſt grounds for the charge. Accordingly Aratus was 
pronounced innocent, but without any puniſhment being 


inflicted on the cata 
This impunity. emboldened him the more; ſo that he 
continued his ſecret intrigues, in order to remove thoſe 
who gave. him the leaſt umbrage. Beſides Apelles, there 
were four other * who divided the chief offices of the 
| cxc un 
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crown among them, and at the ſame time enjoyed the 
king's confidence, Antigonus had appointed them by his 
will, and aſſigned each of them his employment, His prin- 

Cipal view in this choice was, to prevent thoſe cabals which 
are almoft inſeparable from the minority of an infant prince. 
Two of theſe noblemen, Leontius and Megaleas, were en- 
tirely at the devotion of Apelles ; but as to the two other, 
Taurion and Alexander, he hed not the ſame aſcendant 
over them; the former of the two laſt prefided over the 
affairs of Peloponneſus, and the ſecond had the command 
of the guards, Now the prime miniſter wanted to give 
their employments to noblemen on whom 'he could entirely 
rely, and who would be as much devoted to his views as 


he could wiſh them, However, he behaved in a different 


manner towards them: for, ſays Polybius, courtiers have 
the art of moulding themſelves into all ſhapes, and employ 
either praiſe or ſlander to gain their ends. Whenever 
Taurion was mentioned, Apelles would applaud his merit, 
his courage, his experience; and ſpeak of him as a man, 
worthy of the king's more intimate confidence: He did 


this in the view of detaining him at court, and procuring 


the government of Peloponneſus (a place of great impor- 
tance, and which required the preſence of the perſon in- 


veſted with it). for one of his creatures. Whenever Alex- 


ander was the ſubje& of the diſcourſe, he repreſented him 
in the moſt odious colours to.the king, and even endeavour- 
ed to render his fidelity ſuſpected; in order to remove him 
from court, that his poſt might be given to ſome perſon 
who might depend entirely on him, Polybius will ſhow 
hereafter, what was the reſult of all theſe ſecret machina- 
tions, He only hints in this place, that Apelles was at 
Taft taken in his own ſnare, and met with the treatment 
he was preparing for others. But we ſhall firſt ſee him 
commit the blackeſt and moſt abominable injuſtice in the 
perſon of Aratus, and even extend his criminal deſigns, to 
the king himſelf, | 

(2) J before obſerved, that Philip having diſcovered that 


— 


(2) Polyb. 1, 5. p. 350 365. 


he 
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he had been more than once impoſed upon, had reſtored 
Aratus to his favour and confidence, Supported by his 
credit and counſels he went to the aſſembly of the Achæans, 
appointed, on his account, at Sicyon. On the report he 
made of the ſtate of his exchequer, and of the urgent ne- 
ceſſity he was in of money to maintain his forces, a reſolu- 
tion was made to furniſh him with fifty * talents, the 
inftant his troops ſhould ſet out upon their mareh; with 
three months pay for his ſoldiers, and ten thouſand mea- 
ſures of wheat: and, that afterwards, as long as he ſhould 
carry on the war in perſon in Peloponneſus, they ſhould 
furniſh him with ſeventeen'F talents a month, 

When the troops returned from their winter-quarters 
and were aſſembled, the king debated in council on the 
operations of the enſuing campaign. It was reſolved to 
act by fea, becauſe they thereby ſhould infallibly divide the 
enemy's forces, from the uncertainty they muſt be under, 
with regard to the fide on which they ſhould be attacked, 
Philip was to make war on the inhabitants of ZEtolia, 
Lacedzmonia, and Elis, | 

Whilſt the king, who was now returned to Corinth, 
was forming his Macedonians for naval affairs, and em- 
ploying them in the ſeveral exerciſes of the ſea-ſervice, 


Apelles, who found his credit diminiſh, and was exaſpe- 


rated to ſee the counſels of Aratus followed, and not his, 
took ſecret meaſures to defeat all the king's defigns, His 
view was to make himſelf neceſſary to his ſovereign z and 
to force him, by the il] poſture of his affairs, to throw 
himſelf into the arms of a miniſter, who was beſt ac-_ 
quainted with, and then actually in the adminiſtration of 
them, How villanous was this! Apelles prevailed with 
Leontius and Megaleas, his two confidents, to behave 
with negligence in the employments with which they 


ſhould be intruſted, As for himſelf, he went to Chalcis, - 


upon pretence of having ſome affairs to tranſact there; as 
his orders were punctually obeyed by every one, he ſtopt 
the convoys of money which were ſending to the king; 


* Fifty thouſand crowns, + Seventeen thouſand crowns, 
. and 
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and thereby reduced him to ſuch neceſſity, that he was 
forced to pawn his plate to ſubſift himſelf and 50 
houſhold, 

Philip having put to ſea, 8 0 day * 


Patrz ; and failing from thence to * Cephalenia, laid fiege 


to Paleis, a city whoſe fituation would be of great advan- 
tage to him, as a place of arms; and enable him to infeſt 


the territories of his enemies. He cauſed the machines of 


war to be advanced, and mines to be run. One of the 
ways of making drache was, to dig up the earth under 
the very foundation of the walls. When they were got 
to theſe, they propped and ſupported the walls with great 
wooden beams, to which the miners afterwards ſet fire, 


and then retired; when preſently great part of the wall 


would fall Ae. As the Macedonians had worked with 
incredible ardour, they very ſoon made a breach ſix hundred 
fathoms wide. Leontius was commanded to mount this 
breach with his troops. Had he exerted himſelf ever ſo 
little, the city would certainly have been taken: but he 
attacked the enemy very faintly, ſo that he was repulſed; 


loſt a great number of his w_ and Philip was obliged to 


raiſe the ſiege. 
The moment he began it, the enemy had ſent Lycurgus 


with ſome troops into Mieſſenia, and Dorimachus with 


half of the army into Theſſaly, to oblige Philip, by this 
double diverfion, to lay aſide his enterprize, Deputies had 


arrived ſoon from the Acarnanians and Meſſenians. Phi- 
lip, having raiſed the fiege, aſſembled his council, to de- 


bate on which fide he ſhould turn his arms. The Meſſe- 
nians repreſented, that in one day the forces might march 
from Cephalenia into their country, and at once overpower 


Lycurgus, who did not expect to be ſo ſuddenly attacked. 


Leontius enforced this advice very ftrongly, His ſecret 
reaſon was, that as it would be impoſſible for Philip to 
return, as the winds would be directly contrary at that 
time, he therefore would be forced to ſtay there, by which 


means the campaign would be ſpent, and nothing done, 


* An Hand in the Tonian ſea, 
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The Acarnaniatis, on the contrary, were for marching di- 
rectly into AÆtolia, which was then unprovided with 
troops : declaring, that the whole country might be laid 
waſte without the - leaſt reſiſtance; and that Dorimachus 
would be prevented from making an irruption into Mace- 
donia, Aratus did not fail to declare in favour of the 
latter opinion; and the king, who from the cowardly at- 
tack at Paleis deten to ſulpect 8 went thither 
alſo. 

Having provided for the urgent neceflities of kl Mefſe- 
nians, he went from Cephalenia, arrived the ſecond day 
at Leucadia, from thence entered the gulph of Ambracia, 
and came a little before day-break to Limnæa. Imme- 
diately he commanded the ſoldiers to take ſome refreſh» 
ment, to rid themſelves of the greateſt part of their bag- 
gage, and be ready for marching. In the afternoon, Phi- 
lip having left the baggage under a ſtrong guard, ſet out 
from Limnza ; and marching about ſixty furlongs he halt- 
ed, to give his army ſome refreſhment and reſt, He then 


| marched all night, and arrived. at day-break at the river 


Achelous, intending to fall ſuddenly and unexpectedly upon 
Thermæ. Leontius adviſed the king to halt for ſome time, 
giving for his reaſon, that as the ſoldiers had been fatigued 
with the length of their march, it would be proper for 
them to take breath, but, in reality, to give the Æto- 
lians time to prepare for their defence. Aratus, on the 
contrary, knowing that opportunity is ſwift-winged, and 
that Leontius's advice was manifeftly traiterous, conjured 
Philip to ſeize the favourable e and march out that 
inſtant, T1 


The king, PTY was 1 offecided at 1 and 


began to ſuſpect him, ſets out that inſtant, croſſes the A- 


chelous, and marches directly to Thermæ, through a very 
ruggid and almoſt impervious road cut between very ſteep 
rocks. This was the capital city of the country, in which 
the Ætolians every year held their fairs and ſolemn aſ- 
ſemblies, as well for the worſhip of the gods, as for the 
election of magiſtrates. As this city was thought impreg- 
nable, becauſe of the advantage of its ſituation, and that 
| | | no 
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no enemy had ever dared to approach it; the Ztolians 
uſed to leave their richeſt effects and all their wealth there, 
imagining they were very ſafe, But how great muſt be 
their ſurprize, when, at the 7 of the day, they ſaw 
Philip enter it with his army 

After having taken immenſe ſpoils in the night, the 
Macedonfans pitched their camp. The next morning it 
was reſolved that the moſt valuable effects ſhould be car- 
ried away; and making a heap of the reſt, at the head of 
the camp, they ſet fire to that pile. They did the ſame 
with regard to the arms which hung on the galleries of the 
temple ; the beſt were laid by for ſervice, and the remain- 
der, amounting to upwards of fifteen thouſand, were burnt 
to aſhes, ' Hitherto every thing which had been tranſacted 
was juſt, and agreeable to the laws of war, 

But the Macedonians did not ſtop here, Tranſported 
with fury at the remembrance of the wild havock which 
the ÆZtolians had made in Dium and Dodona, they ſet 
fire to the galleries of the temple, tore down all the of- 
ferings which hung on them, among which were ſome of 
exceeding beauty and prodigious value, Not ſatisfied with 
burning the roofs, they razed the temple, The ſtatues, 
of which there were at leaſt two thouſand, were thrown 
down, A great number of them were broke to pieces ; 
and thoſe only ſpared which were known, by their form 
or inſcriptions, to repreſent gods, 3 wrote the follow- 
ing verſe on the walls, 


Remember Dium ; Dium ſends you this, 


Doubtleſs, the horror with which the ſacrileges committed 
by the Ætolians at Dium inſpired Philip, and his allies, 
convinced them that they might revenge it by the com- 
miſſion of the like crimes ; and that they were then making 

| Juſt repriſals, However, ſays Polybius, the reader will 
allow me to think otherwiſe, To ſupport his opinion, he 
cites three great examples, taken even from the family of 
the prince whoſe conduct he here cenſures. Antigonus, 
after having defeated Cleomenes king of the Lacedæmo- 


. Yians, 


. 2 1 


even make thoſe he had conquere the effects of it; 
on the contrary, he reſtored to them the form of govern- 

ment which they had received from their anceſtors, and 

treated them with the higheſt teſtimonies of kindneſs and 

friendſhip. Philip, to whom the reyal family owed all its 

ſplendor, and who defeated the Athenians at Chæronea, 

made them ſenfible of his power and victory by no other 

marks than his beneficence ; reſtoring their priſoners with- 

out ranſom ; himſelf taking care even of the dead, order- 

ing Antipater to convey their bones to Athens, and giving 
cloaths to ſuch of the priſoners as were moſt in want of 
them. In fine, Alexander the Great, in the height of his 
fury againſt Thebes, which he razed to the ground, ſo far 

from being forgetful of the veneration due to the gods, 

took care not to ſuffer his ſoldiers, (even through impru- 

dence). to do the leaſt injury to the temples, and other 

ſacred places: and a circumſtance ſtill more worthy our 

admiration; in his war with the Perſians, who had plun- 

dered and burat moſt of the temples in Greece, Alexander 

ſpared and reverenced all places dedicated to the worſhip of 

the gods.. 

It would have. been — continues Polybius, if Phi- 
lip, mindful of the examples his anceſtors ſet him, had 
ſtrove to ſhow himſelf their ſucceſſor more in moderation 
and magnanimity, than their empire and power. The 
laws of war, indeed, frequently oblige a conqueror to de- 
moliſh cities and citadels ; to fill up harbours, to take men 


and ſhips, to carry off the froits of the earth, and to act 


things of a like nature, in order to leſſen the ſtrength of 
the enemy and increaſe his own, But to deftroy what 
either cannot do him any prejudice, or will not contribute 
to the defeat of the enemy; to burn temples, to break. 
ſtatues and ſuch ornaments of a city in pieces; certainly 


nothing but the wildeſt and moſt extravagant fury can be 


capable of ſuch violence. It is not merely to ruin and 
deſtroy thoſe who have done us injury, that we ought to 
declare war, in caſe we deſire to be thought juſt and equi= 
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table; but only to' oblige ſuch people to acknowledge, and 
mike amends for their faults, The true end of war is 


not to involve in the ſame ruin the innocent and the guilty, 


but rather to fave both, Theſe are the ſentiments of a 
ſoldier and an heathen, 

Though Philip, on this occaſion, ſhewed no great regard 
for religion, he acted like an excellent captain, His view, 
in putting to fea, was to go and ſurprize the city of Ther- 
mz, during the abſence of part of the Ztolian forces. 


To conceal his deſign, he took ſo large a tour, as left the 
enemy in doubt with regard to the place he intended to 


attack; and which prevented their ſeizing ſome paſſes of 
mountains and defiles in which he might have been ftopt 


ſhort, Some rivers were to be paſſed: It was neceſſary 


for them to make the utmoſt haſte, and turn ſhort upon 


Atolia, by a ſwift counter-march. This Philip does with- 
out liftening to the advice of traitors, To lighten his 


army, he leaves his baggage, He goes through the ftraits 


without meeting the leaft obſtacle, and enters Therme as 
if he had dropped from the ſkies ; ſo well he had con- 


cealed and haſtened his march, of which the enemy do not 
ſeem to have had the leaſt faſpiclon, 

His retreat was full as extraordinary. To e it, he 
had ſeized upon ſeveral important poſts; expecting that 
at his coming down, his rear-guard particularly would be 


attacked. It was accordingly charged at two different 


times; however, the prudent precautions he had taken, 
entirely baffled all the efforts of the enemy. 

An enterprize ſo well concerted, ſo ſecretly carried on, 
and executed with ſo much ie and diſpatch, ſurpaſſes 


the abilities of ſo young a prince as Philip; and ſeems to 


bear the character of a veteran warrior, long exerciſed in 
all the arts and ſtratagems of war, We can ſcarce doubt, 
(and Polybius ſeems to infinuate it evidently enough) but 
that Aratus, as he had been the firſt contriver of ſo noble 
a project, was alſo the ſou], as it were, and chief agent 
in it afterwards, I have already obſerved, that his talents 
lay more in conducting a warlike ſtratagem; in forming 
extraordinary enterprizes, and in giving ſuccels to 2 — 
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buy his bold counſels, than in executing them himſelf, How 


happy is it for a young prince to poſſeſs a general of 
this character; prudent, able, verſed by long experience, 


and habituated to all the parts of the art of war; to 


be able to know the merit of theſe qualities; to be 
perfectly ſenſible of their high value; to be decile to his 
advice, though frequently contrary to his own taſte and 
opinion, and to let himſelf be guided by ſuch wiſe coun- 
ſels? After the happy ſucceſs of an action, the perſon 
whoſe advice directed it vaniſhes, and all the glory of 
it reflects upon the monarch, * (x) Plutarch, who ad- 
vances what I have now ſaid, thinks it equally glorious 
in Philip to ſuffer himſelf to be guided by ſuch good 
counſels, and to Aratus for having ability to ſuggeſt 
them, 

When Philip, who. had marched back the fame way 
he came, was arrived at Limnæa, finding himſelf in re- 
poſe and ſecurity, he offered ſacrifices to the gods by way 
of thankſgiving, for the ſucceſs they had given to his 
arms; and made a ſplendid banquet for his officers, who 
were as ſtrongly affected as himſelf with'the glory he had 
acquired, Leontius and Megaleas were the only perſons 
who heartily repined at the good fortune of their ſove- 
reign, - Every one ſoon perceived that they did not ſhare 
with the reſt of the company in the joy which ſo ſucceſs- 
ful an expedition muſt naturally create, During the whole 
entertainment, they diſcovered their animoſity againſt Ara- 


tus by the moſt injurious and moſt ſhocking railleries, But 


words were not all; for, at their riſing from the ban- 
quet, heated with the fumes of wine and fired with anger, 
they threw ſtones at him all the way, till he was got 
into his tent. The whole army was in an uproar; and the 
noiſe reaching the king, he cauſed an exact enquiry to be 
made into the affair; and laying a fine of twenty * talents 
on Megaleas, . he afterwards threw him into priſon, Leon- 


tius, hearing of what had happened, ran with a crowd of 


(x) Plut. in Arat. p. 1049. 
* Toenty thouſand crowns, | 
| od oh a ſoldiers 
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ſoldiers to the king's tent; perſuaded that he would bs 
frighted at ſeeing ſo great a body of men, and for that 
reaſon be prompted to change his reſolution. Being come 
into the king's preſence, po has been fo bold, ſays he, 
as to lay bands on Megaleas, and throw bim into priſon ? It 
is I, anſwered the king, in a lofty tone, This terrified 
Leontius ; fo that, after venting a deep figh, he left the 
king's tent in a rage, Some days after, he was bound 
for the fine laid on Megaleas, who was then ſet at liberty, 

(y) During Philip's expedition againſt ZEtolia, Lycur- 
gus the-Spartan king had' engaged in an enterprize againſt 
the Meſſenians, but it proved abortive. Dorimachus, who 
had led a confiderable body of ZEtolians into Theſlaly, 


with an intention to lay waſte the country, and to oblige 


Philip to raiſe the ſiege of Paleis, in order to go and ſuc- 
cour his allies, found troops there ready prepared to give 
him a warm reception, He did not venture to attack 
them. The news of Philip's inroad into Ætolia, forced 
him to haſten thither, to defend his own, country, But 
though he made the utmoſt expedition he arrived too late; 
the Macedonians having already quitted it, 

Philip marched his army with almoſt incredible aili- | 
gence, Having left Leucadia with his fleet, and being 
arrived at Corinth, he laid up his ſhips in the harbour 
of Lechzum, landed his troops, began his march, and 
paſting through Argos, arrived on the twelfth day at Te- 
gea, which he had fixed for the rendezvous with his allies. 
The Spartans having heard from rumour what had paſſed 
at Thermæ, were truly alarmed when they ſaw that young 
victor in their territories, where he was not expected ſo 
ſuddenly. Some actions paſſed, in which Philip. had always 
the advantage; but I ſhall omit the particulars to avoid 
prolixity. Philip diſplayed, on all occaſions, a bravery 
and prudence far above his years; and this expedition was 
almoſt as glorious to him as that of Ætolia. After lay- 
ing wafte the whole country, and taking abundance of 
ſpoils, he returned by the way of Argos to Corinth, 


(3) Polyb, 1 5. p. bean. 
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Here he found ambaſſadors of Rhodes and Chio, who 
came to offer him their mediation, and to incline both par- 


ties to peace. The king, diſſembling his real intentions, 
told them that he had always wiſhed, and ſtill did ſo, to 


be at peace with the ZEtolians z and therefore. charged 
them, at their going away, to diſpoſe their maſters to it, 


He afterwards landed at Lechæum, in order to go from 
thence to Phocis, where he intended to engage in ſome 
more important. enterprize, 


The faction formed by Leontius, Megaleas and Pto- | 


lemy, who alſo was one of Philip's principal officers, 


having employed all the clandeſtine methods poſſible, to 


remove and deſtroy all thoſe who either oppoſed, or were 
ſuſpected by them; and ſeeing with grief, that thoſe ſe- 


_ cret practices had not been as ſucceſsful as they had flat- 
tered themſelves; they therefore reſolved to make theme | 


ſelves formidable even to their ſovereign, by employing 
the authority they had over the forces, to draw off their 
affections from him, and to attach them to their intereſt, 


The greateſt part of their army had ſtaid in Corinth: and 


they imagined, that the abſence of the king gave them a 
favourable opportunity for executing their deſigns, They 


repreſented to the light-armed troops, and to the guards, 


that for the ſake of the public welfare they expoſed theme 
ſelves to the greateſt t6ils and dangers of war; that ne- 
vertheleſs juſtice had not been done them, nor the an- 


_ Cient law relating to the diftribution of plunder been ob- 


ſerved with regard to them, The young people, fired by 
theſe ſeditious diſcourſes, divide themſelves into bands, 


Plunder the houſes of the greateſt courtiers; and carry 


their fury to that exceſs," as to force the gates of the 
King's palace, and break to pieces the tiles which covered 
it, Immediately a great tumult broke 'out in the city, 


of which Philip having notice, h& left Lechzum in great 
diligence, He then aſſembles the Macedonians in the thea- 


tre, where, in a ſpeech intermixed with gentleneſs and 
ſeverity, he makes them ſenſible of their fault, In the 
trouble and confuſion which reigned. at that time, ſome 
declared that it would be neceſſary to ſeize and puniſh the 
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210 | The HisTory of _ 
promoters of this inſurrection; and others, that it would 
be more prudent to appeaſe them by gentle methods, and 
forget all that was paſt, 

The king was ftill young; ſo that his authority was 


not entirely confirmed in the minds of the people and 


ſoldiery, Thoſe againſt him enjoyed the greateſt poſts 
in the kingdom, had governed it during his minority 


had filled all employments with their creatures; had ac- 


quired a kind of unlimited power over all orders of the 


fate ; had the command of the forces, and during a long 


time had employed the moſt inſinuating arts to gain their 
affection, dividing the whole adminiftration among them- 
ſelves, In ſo delicate a conjuncture, he did not think it 


adviſeable to come to an open rupture, leſt he ſhould in- 


flame the minds of the people, by employing chaſtiſe- 
ments at an unſeaſonable time, For this reaſon he ſtifled 
his reſentments, pretending to be very well ſatisfied ; and 
having exhorted his forces to union and peace, he went 
back to Lechæum. But after this inſurrectipn, it was not 
ſo eaſy for him to execute in Phocis the ſchemes he had 
projected. 

Leontius having now loft all hopes, after ſo many fruit- 
leſs attempts, had recourſe to Apelles, He ſent courier 
upon courier, to give him notice of the danger he was 
in, and to urge his preſence immediately. 'That miniſter, 
during his ſtay in Chalcis, diſpoſed all things in the moſt 
deſpotic manner, and by that means was - univerſally odi- 
ous, According to him, the king being ftill young, had 
no manner of power, but obeyed implicitly the diCtates 
of his (Apelles's) will, It is certain that he arrogated 
to himſelf the management of all affairs, as having full 
power to act in every thing as he ſhould think fit. The 
magiſtrates of Macedonia and Theſſaly, and the officers 
who enjoyed any employment, had recourſe to him only. 
In all the cities of Greece ſcarce the leaſt mention was 
made of the king : for whether any reſolutions were to be 
taken, affairs to be regulated, judgments paſſed, or honours 
or preferments to be beſtowed, Apelles * and tranſ- 
ated all things, 


Philip 
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Philip had long before been apprized of this conduct 
of Apelles, which gave him very great uneaſineſs. Ara» 
tus was frequently urgent with him to exert himſelf on 
this occaſion, and endeavoured to make him throw off 


his irreſolution and ſervitude : but the king concealed his - 


thoughts, and did not diſcover his reſolutions to any body, 
Apelles, not knowing how the king was diſpoſed in re- 


gard to him ; but perſuaded, on the contrary, that the 


inſtant he appeared before his ſovereign, he would not fail 
of taking his opinion in all things, flew from Chalcis to 
the ſupport of Leontius, * 

When he arrived in Corinth, Leontius, Ptolemy and 
Megaleas, who commanded the flower of the troops, en- 
gaged all the young men to go and meet him, Apelles, 
thus received with pomp and- ſplendor, and attended by a 


large body of officers and ſoldiers, advances directly to the 
king's palace, which he was going to enter as uſual, How- 


ever, the officer who attended at the gate, (having been 
inſtructed before) ſtopt him ſhort, and told him that his 
majeſty was buſy, Afﬀtoniſhed at ſo uncommon a recepti- 
on, which he no ways expected, he conſidered for ſome 
time how he ought to behave z - and at laſt withdrew in 
the utmoſt confuſion, * Nothing is ſo tranſient and frail 
as a borrowed power, not ſupported by foundations or 
ſtrength of its own, The ſhining train he had cauſed to 
follow him, vaniſhed in an inſtant; and he arrived at his 
own houſe followed only by his domeſtics, A lively 
image, ſays Polybius, of what happens in the courts of 
kings; a fate which the moſt powerful courtiers ought to 


dread, A few days ſuffice to ſhew their moſt exalted ſtate ' 


and fall, Like counters, which one moment are of the 
higheſt, and the next of the moſt inconſiderable value: 
as princes pleaſe to extend or withdraw their favours, to 
day they enjoy the greateſt credit, and the next are reduced 
to the extremes of miſery, and univerſal diſgrace, Me- 
* ; : 
* Nihil rerum mortali- non ſua vi nixæ. Tat, 
um tam inſtabile ac fluxum Annal. l. 13. c. 19. 
eſt, quam fama potentiæ 
|  pgaleas, 
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galeas, ſenſible of the ſtorm he himſelf might expect now 
the prime miniſter was diſgraced, thought of nothing 


but how he might beſt ſecure himſelf by flight, and ac- 


cordingly withdrew to Thebes, leaving Leontius bound for 
twenty talents, which he had engaged to ſee his accom- 
plices pay. | 

The king, whether he was unwilling” to drive Apelles 
to deſpair z whether he did not think his power ſtrong 
enough to exert it in an extraordinary manner, or from 
ſome remains of eſteem and gratitude for a guardian and 
governor ; ſtill allowed him the honour of his converſati- 
on ſometimes, and left him ſome other honours of that 
kind ; but he excluded him from the council, and from the 


| ber of thoſe he uſed to invite to rer with him. 


Going to Sicyon, the magiſtrates offered him a houſe; but 
he preferred that of Aratus, whom he never quitted, and 
ſpent whole days in his company. As for Apelles, he 
ordered him to retire to Corinth. 

Having removed Leontius from his command of the 


guards, which were ordered to march elſewhere, upon 


pretence of their being employed upon ſome extraordinary 
occaſion, he cauſed him to be thrown into priſon ; the 
pretended reaſon of which was, to oblige him to pay the 
twenty talents for which he had engaged for Megaleas ; 
but in reality. to ſecure his perſon, and to found the diſ- 
poſition of the troops, Leonatus ſent word of this to the 
Infantry over which he had commanded, who that mo- 
ment ſent a petition to the king, importing, that if Le- 
ontius were charged with fome new crime for which he de- 
ſerved to be impriſoned, they inſiſted that nothing might 
be decreed againſt him but in their preſence: that if he 
refuſed them that favour, they ſhould look upon this 
refuſal as a contempt, and the higheſt injury, (ſuch was 
the liberty the Macedonians had the privilege of uſing 
with their king;) but that in caſe Leontius was im- 
priſoned but for the twenty talents, they offered to pay 
that ſum among them. This teſtimony of their affecti- 


on did but inflame the king's anger, and haſten the death 


of _— 


During 
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Duting this interval, there arrived from Ætolia am- 
baſſadors from Rhodes and Chio, after having prevailed 
with the ZEtolians to conſent to a thirty days truce, 


Theſe aſſured the king, that the Ætolians were inclined 


to peace, Philip accepted of the truce, and wrote to the 
allies, defiring them to ſend their plenipotentiaries to Pa- 
træ, to negotiate a peace with the ÆEtolians. He him- 
ſelf ſet out immediately from Lechzum, ia order to aſſiſt 
at it, and arrived there after two days ſail, 

He then received letters, directed by Megaleas, from 
Phocis to the ZEtolians, in which that traitor exhorted 
the Ætolians not to entertain the leaſt fears, but to con- 
tinue the war; that Philip was in the utmoſt diftreſs for 
want of ammunition and proviſions, to which he added 
expreſſions highly injurious to the king, Philip, upon 
reading theſe letters, judging Apelles the chief author of 
them, ſeized both him and his ſon ; at the ſame time he 
ſent to Thebes, with orders for Megaleas to be proceeded 
againſt there; however he did not ſtay for his trial, but 
laid violent bands on himſelf, A little after, A and 
his ſon were alſo put to death, 


I do not know whether hiſtory can furniſh us with a 


more remarkable example of the aſcendant which a fa- 
vourite may gain over the mind of a. young ſovereign, 
in order to ſatiate with impunity his avarice and ambi- 


tion, Apelles had been Philip's guardian, and in that 


quality was intruſted with the care of his education, He 
had been at the head of the regency eſtabliſhed by the late 
king, This double title of guardian and governor, had 
on one fide inſpired the young prince (as it naturally 
ſhould) with ſentiments of regard, eſteem, reſpe& and 
confidence for Apelles; and, on the other, had made A- 
pelles aſſume an air of authority and command over his 
pupil, which he never laid afide, Philip did not want 
wit, judgment or penetration, When he was arrived to 
more mature years, he perceived the hands he was fallen 
into, but at the ſame time was blind to all his maſter's 
faults, He had diſcovered, more than once, the mean 
Jy which 2 entertained of conſpicuous merit of 
every 
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every kind; and his declared hatred of all ſuch of tho 
king's ſubjeQs as were moſt capable of ſerving him; 
Proofs of his taxztions and oppreſſions were daily re- 


newed, and the repeated complaints of them rendered 


the government odious and inſupportable. However, all 
this made no impreſſion, or but a very flight one, on the 
mind of the young king, over which the prime miniſter 


had gained ſuch an influence, that he even Rood in fear of 


him. The reader has ſeen how extremely difficult it-was 
for the king to break this charm. 

(S) In the mean time, the Ætolians wiſhed earneſtly 
that the peace might be concluded; and were quite weary 
of a war, in which all their expectations had been fruſ- 
trated, They had flattered themſelves, that they had to 
do with a young unexperienced king, and accordingly be- 
lieved that they might amuſe him as a child; but Philip, 
on the contrary, had proved to them, chat in wiſdom 
and reſolution he was a man; and that they had behaved 
like children in all their e But having heard of 
the inſurrection of the troops, and the conſpiracy of A- 
pelles and Leontius, they poſtponed the day on which 
they were to meet at Patræ, in hopes that ſome ſedition 
would break out at court, to perplex and embroil the 
king's affairs. Philip, who wiſhed for nothing more ar- 


dently, than to break off the conferences upon the peace, 
joyfully ſeized the opportunity with which the enemies 


themſelves furniſhed him ; and engaged the allies, who 
were come to the rendezvous, to continue the war, He 


afterwards ſet. fail on his return to Corinth, He gave 
the Macedonians leave to go by the way of Theſſaly, 


in order that they might quarter, during the winter, in 
their own country: then coaſting Attica along the Euri- 
pus, he went from Cenchreæ to * Demetrias, where he 
found Ptolemy, the only conſpirator that ſurvived; and 


cauſed ſentence of death to be paſſed upon him, in an 


. of Macedonians, 


(=) Polyb. I. 5. p. 376, 377. 
* A city F maritime Theſſaly, 
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All theſe incidents happened, at the time that Han- 


nibal was encamped on the banks of the river Po in 


Italy; and Antiochus, after having ſubdued the greateſt 
part of Cœloſyria, had ſent his troops into winter- quarters. 
It was alſo then that Lycurgus, king of Lacedzmonia, 
fled from ZEtolia, in order to ſecure himſelf from the 
anger of the Ephori, who, on a falſe report that this king 
deſigned to embroil the ſtate, had aſſembled in the night, 
and inveſted his houſe, in order to ſeize his perſon. But 
Lycurgus, having ſome notion of this, fled with his 
whole family. However, he was recalled a little after, 
as ſoon as it was known that the ſuſpicions raiſed againft - 
him were all groundleſs, It being now winter, Philip re- 
turned to Macedonia, | SIE NY 

Eperatus was by- this time univerſally deſpiſed by the 
Achæans, no body obeyed his orders; and the country 
being open and defenceleſs, dreadful havock was made in 
it, The cities being abandoned, and receiving no ſuc- 
cours, were reduced to the laſt extremity, and conſequently 
could ſcarce furniſh their quota. The auxiliary troops, 
the payment of whoſe arrears. was put off from day to 
day, ſerved as they were paid, and great numbers of them 
deſerted, All this was owing to the incapacity of the ge- 
neral; and the reader has ſeen in what manner he was 
elected. Happily for the Achæans, the time of his com- 

mand was almoſt expired, He quitted it in the beginning 
of the ſpring, and the elder An Was einten to ſuc- 
ceed a 

(a) Philip, i in his journey to Macedonia, had taken 
Bylazora, the greateſt city in Peonia, and the moſt ad- 


| vantageouſly fituated for making incurſions from Dardania 


into Macedonia; ſo that having poſſeſſed himſelf of it, he 
had very little to fear from the Dardanians, 

(5) After taking that city, he again marched towards 
Greece, He judged it would be proper to lay fiege to 
Thebes of Phthiotis, from whence the Ætolians uſed to 


(a) Polyb. 1, . Pe 435. (59 A. M. 3787. Ant. 
J. C. 217. | 
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make PR EIN inroads, and at the ſame time commit 
great waſte in the territories of Demetrias, Pharſalia, and 
even Lariſſa. The attack was carried on with great bra- 
very, and the defence was equally vigorous ; but at laſt, 


the beſieged, fearing they ſhould be taken by from, 


ſurrendered the city, By this conqueſt, Philip ſecured 
Magneſia and Theſſaly, and carried off a great booty from 
the ZEtolians, 

Here ambaſſadors came again to him from Chio, 
Rhodes, and Byzantium, and alſo from Ptolemy, to pro- 
poſe the concluding of a peace, Philip made the ſame 
anſwer as before, that it was what he very much defired ; 
and that they had only to enquire of the ZEtolians, whe- 


ther they alſo were inclined to it, Philip, in reality, 


was not very deſirous of peace, but he did not care to 
declare himſelf, | 3 

He afterwards ſet out, with his favourites, for the 
Nemæan games at Argos, Whilſt he was viewing one 
of the combats, a courier arrived from Macedonia, with 
advice that the Romans had loſt a great battle in Tuſcany, 
near the lake Thraſymene, and that Hannibal was maſter 


of the open country. The king ſhewed this letter to none 


but Demetrius of Pharos, giving him a ſtrict charge not 
to ſpeak of it. The latter took this opportunity to re- 
preſent to him, that he ought to diſengage himſelf as ſoon 
as poſſible from the Ætolian war, in order to invade II- 
lyria, and afterwards croſs into Italy, He added, that 
Greece, already ſubjected in all reſpects, would abbey him 
no leſs afterwards ; that the Achæans had joined volunta- 
rily, and with the utmoſt chearfulneſs, in his cauſe : that 
the ZEtolians, quite depreſſed and diſcouraged by their 
ill ſucceſs in the preſent war, would not fail to follow 
their example, That if he was defirous of the ſove- 
reignty of the world, a noble ambition, which ſuited 
no prince better than himſelf, he muſt begin by conquering 
Italy: that after the defeat of the Romans, the news of 
which he had then received, the time was come for ex- 
ecuting ſo noble a project, and that he ought not to delay 
a moment. Such counſel could not but charm a king in 

. the 
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the flower of his youth; ſucceſsful in his exploits; bold, 
enterprizing; and who beſides was ſprung from a 7 


which had always flattered itſelf with the hopes of uni 
verſal empire. | 

Nevertheleſs, as he was maſter of his temper, and g0- 
verned his thoughts in ſuch a manner, as to difcover only 
ſuch of them as promoted his intereſt, (a very rare and 
valuable quality in fo young a prince) he did not expreſs 
too great an inclination for peace, though he now ear- 
neſtly defired it. He therefore only cauſed the allied ſtates 
to be told to ſend their plenipotentiaries to Naupactum, 

in order to negotiate a peace: 


of that city at the head of his troops. All parties were 
ſo weary of the war, that there was no occafion for 
long conferences; The firſt article which the king cauſed 
to be propoſed to the Etolians, by the ambaſſadors of 
the confederate powers, was, that every one ſhould con- 
tinue in poſſeſſion of his conqueſts, The reſt qf” the ar- 
ticles were ſoon agreed upon ; ſo that the treaty was ra- 
tified, and all retired to their reſpective countries. This 
peace concluded by Philip and the Achzans with the - 


tolians; the battle loſt by the Romans near the lake 


Thraſymene; and the defeat of Antiochus near Raphia z 
all theſe events happened in the (c) third year of the 140th 
Olympiad, 

In the firſt ſeparate conference held in preſence of the 


king and the ambaſſadors of the confederate powers; A- 


gelas of Naupactum, who was one of them, enforced his 
opinion by arguments that deſerve a place here, and which 
Polybius thought worthy of relating at length in his 
hiſtory. He ſays it were to be wiſhed, that the Greeks 
would never make war upon one another ; - that it would 
be a great bleſſing from the gods, if breathing only the- 


ſame ſentiments, they ſhould all in a manner join hand, 


and unite their whole force, to ſecure themſelves from 
the inſults of the Barbarians, But if this was not poſſible, 


V. . . | . 


and at the earneſt in- 
— of the Ætolians, ſoon arrived in the neighbourhood 
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that at leaſt, in the preſent juncture, they ought to unite 
together, and conſult for the preſervation of all Greece. : 
That, to be ſenfible of the neceſſity of ſuch an union, 
they need but turn their eyes to the formidable armies of 
the two powerful ſtates actually engaged in war. That 
it was evident to every one, who was ever ſo little verſed 
in maxims of policy, that the conquerors, whether Car- 
thaginians or Romans, would not confine themſelves to 
the empire of Italy and Sicily ; but would doubtleſs extend 
their projects much farther, That all the Greeks in ge- 
neral, and eſpecially Philip, ought to keep a ſtrict eye on 
the dangers with which they were threatened. That this 
prince would have nothing to fear, if, inftead of his at- 
tempting to ruin the Greeks, and to give the enemy an 
eaſier opportunity of defeating them, as he had hitherto 
done, he ſhould labour as much for their welfare as his 
own, and exert himſelf as vigorouſly in the defence of 
all Greece, as if it was his own kingdom, That by this 
means, he would acquire the love and affection of the 
Greeks, who would be inviolably attached to him in all 
his enterprizes ; and, by their fidelity to him, diſconcert 
all the projects which foreigners might form againſt his | 
kingdom, That if, inftead of barely acting defenſively, 
he were defirous * taking the field, and executing ſome 
great enterprize; he need but turn his arms towards the 
weſt; and keep an eye on the events of the war in 
Italy, That, provided he would only put himſelf into a 
condition for ſeizing ſucceſsfully the firſt opportunity that 
ſhould preſent itſelf ; all things would ſmoeth the way 
for the univerſal empire. That, in caſe he had any dif- 
ference with the Greeks, he fhould leave the deciſion of 
it to another ſeaſon, That, he ought eſpecially to be 
careful, to preſerve to himſelf the liberty of making war 
or peace with them, whenever he might think proper. 
That, in cafe he ſhould ſuffer the ſtorm which was ga- 
thering in the weſt to burſt upon Greece z it was very much 
to be feared, that it would then be no boat 3 in their power 
to take up arms, to treat of peace, nor to determine in their 
affairs according to their own ſenſe, or the manner they 
might judge moſt expedient, wen 
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Nothing can be more judicious than this ſpeech, which 
is 2 clear prediction of what was to happen afterwards 
to Greece, of which the Romans will ſoon render them- 


ſelves abſolute maſters. This is the firſt time that the 
affairs of Italy and Africa influence thoſe of Greece, and 


direct their motions. After this, neither Philip, nor the 
other powers of Greece, regulated their conduct, when 
they were to make peace or war, from the ſtate of their 
reſpective countries, but directed all their views and atten- 
tion towards Italy, The Afiatics and the inhabitants of 


the iſlands did the ſame ſoon after. All thoſe who, 
from that time, had reaſon to be diſſatisfied with the 
conduct of Philip or Attalus, no longer addreſſed Antio- 


chus or Ptolemy for protection; they no longer turned 
their eyes to the ſouth or eaſt, but fixed them upon the 

weſt, Sometimes ambaſſadors were ſent to the Carthagi- 
nians, and at other times to the Romans, Some alſo came. 


to Philip, at different intervals, from the Romans, Who, 
| knowing the enterprizing genius of that prince, were a- 


fraid he ſhould come and add to the confuſien and per- 
plexity of their affairs: which is what the ſequel of this 


hiſtory is upon the point of ſhewing us. 


Sx er. IV. Philip. concludes a treaty with Hannibal, The 
Romans gain a conſiderable victory over bim in Apollonia, 
He changes his conduct. His breach of faith and irregu- 
larities, He cauſes Aratus to be poiſoned, The Atolians 
conclude an alliance with the Remans, Attalus king of 
Pergamus, and the Lacedæmonians accede to it, Macha- 
nidas uſurps a tyrannical porboer at Sparta, Various ex- 


peditions of Philip and Sulfitius the Roman Prætor, in 


one of which Philopormen fignalizes himſelf. 


(#) TP HE war between the Carthaginians and the "ak 

mans, who were the two greateſt powers at that 
time, drew the attention of all the kings and nations in 
the world. Philip king of Macedon imagined that this 


(4) Liv, 1, 23. n. 33, 34, & 38. 
. 3 
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affected bim the more, as his dominions were ſeparated 
from Italy only by the Adriatic ſea, now called the 
| gulph of Venice, When he heard, by the rumours which 
were ſpread, that Hannibal had he over the Alps, 
he was indeed very well pleaſed to ſee the Romans and 
Carthaginians at war; but, the ſucceſs of it being doubt- 
ul, he did not perceive clearly enough, which of thoſe 
powers it would be his intereſt to join, (e) But after 
Hannibal had gained three victories ſucceſſively, all. his 
doubts were removed. He ſent ambaſſadors to that gene» 
tal, but unhappily they fell into the hands of the Romans. 
They were carried to Valerius Levinus the prætor, who 
was then encamped near Luceria, The principal of the 
ambaſſadors, Xenophanes by name, without being- in the 
leaſt diſconcerted, anſwered with a reſolute tone of voice 3 
that he had been diſpatched by Philip to conclude an 
alliance and friendſhip with the , Romans; and that he 
had orders to execute with the conſuls, _ well as the ſe- 
nate and people of Rome. Levinus, overjoyed to find, 
in this revolt of their ancient allies, ſo powerful a mo- 
narch deſirous of making an alliance with the Romans, 
treated the ambaſſadors with all poſſible reſpect, and gave 
them a convoy for their ſafety. Being arrived in Cam- 
pania, they eſcaped, and fled to Hannibal's camp, where 
they concluded a treaty, the purport of which was as fol- 
lows : „ That king Philip ſhould croſs into Italy with a 
ce fleet of two hundred fail, and lay waſte the ſea coaſts; 
e and ſhould affift the Carthaginians both by fea and 
ce land, That the latter, at the concluſion of the war, 
& ſhould poſſeſs all Italy and Rome; and that Hannibal 
& ſhould have all the ſpoils, That after the conqueſt of 
< Italy, they ſhould croſs into Greece, and there make 
* war againſt any power the king ſhould nominate z 
& and that both the cities of the continent and the if- 
& lands lying towards Macedonia, ſhould be enjoyed by 
« Philip, and annexed to his dominion.” Hannibal, on 


the other kde, ſent ambaſſadors to Philip, for vis ratifi- 


le) A. M. 3788. Ant. J. C. 216. = "7 
= 2 cation 
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: cation of it; and they ſet out with thoſe of Macedonia, I 
h I obſerved elſewhere, that in this treaty, the whole of 1 
15 which is preſerved by (7) Polybius, expreſs mention is 1 
4 | made of a great number of deities of the two nations, as Iii 
a preſent at this treaty ; and witneſſes to the oaths with 1" 
1 which the ceremony was attended. Polybius omits a great i 
vi number of particulars, which, according to Livy, were | 5 
1 ſtipulated by this treaty. | ll 
8 The ambaſſadors, who ſet out together, were unhap- ll 
1 pily diſcovered and intercepted by the Romans. Xeno- 1 
5 phanes's lie would not do him the ſame ſervice as be- 1 
= fore. The Carthaginians were known by their air, their [i 9 
"M dreſs, and ſtill more by their language. Upon them were 1 
= found letters from Hannibal to Philip, and a copy of the 1 
_ treaty,” The ambaſſadors were carried to Rome, The 3 
5 condition in which the affairs of the Romans (attacked ſo | 
oy vigorouſly by Hannibal) then were ; and their diſcovering | 
d, nà new enemy, ſo very powerful as Philip, mult neceſſarily. | 
2 alarm them prodigiouſly, But it is on ſuch occaſions that | 
EI 6 the Roman grandeur was chiefly conſpicuous, For with | 


14 out expreſſing the leaſt perplexity or diſcouragement, 

they took all the meaſures neceſſary for carrying on this 

new war, Philip, informed of what had befallen his am- 

Fog bafſadors, ſent a ſecond embaſſy to Hannibal, which was 
| more ſucceſsful than the former, and brought back the 
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. treaty. But theſe diſappointments prevented their form- 
Me ing any ene that year, and ſtill kept matters In 
ar, ſuſpence. 
* ( ) Philip WAS now w wholly employed on his great de- 
af Gen, of carrying the war into Italy, Demetrius of Pha- 
he ros being with him, was continually urging him to that 
e; enterprize z ; not ſo much out of zeal for the intereſt of 
if. that prince, as out of hatred to the Romans, who had 
by diſpoſſeſſed him of his territories, which he thought it 
on would be impoſſible for him to recover by any other 
- means. 1 was by his counſel that he had concluded a 

( ) Polyb I. 7. p. $02==507. - a Pal, 1. 3. 
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peace with 0 of his enemies, in order that be might | 
devote his whole care and attention to this war, the 


thoughts of which haunted him day and night; ſo that 


even in his dreams he ſpoke of nothing but of war and bat- 


tles with the Romans; and he would ſtart from his ſleep, 


in the higheſt agitation of mind, and covered with ſweat. 


This prince, who was till young, was naturally lively and 


ardent in all his enterprizes. The ſucceſs of his arms, 


the hopes Demetrius gave him, and the remembrance of 
the great actions of his predeceſſors, Kindled an ardour in 


him, which increaſed daily. 


(5) During the winter ſeaſon, he thought 1 manning 


a fleet; not with the view of venturing a battle with the 


Romans, for this he was not in a condition to do; but 
to tranſport his forces into Italy with the greater 88 
tion; and by that means ſurprize the enemies when they 


| mould leaſt expect it. Accordingly he made the IIlyrians 


build an hundred, or an hundred and twenty veſſels for 


him; and after having exerciſed his Macedonians for ſome 


time in the naval diſcipline, he put to ſea. He firſt 


ſeized upon the city of Oricum, fituate on the weſtern 


coaſt of Epirus. Valerius, commander of the fleet that lay 


before Brunduſium, having advice of it, ſet fail immedi- 


ately with all the ſhips in readineſs for ſailing ; retook, the 
next day, Oricum, in which Philip had but a ſlender ga- 
rifon, and ſent a large reinforcement to the aid of Apollo- 
nia, to which Philip had laid ſiege. Nevius, an able and 


experienced officer, who commanded this reinforcement, 


having landed his troops at the mouth of the river Aous, 
upon which Apollonia ftands, marched through a by-way 3 


and entred the city in the night unperceived by the 
enemy. The Macedonians imagining they were very ſe⸗ 
cure, becauſe the ſea lay between them and the enemy, 
had neglected all the precautions which the rules of war 


pteſeribe, and the exactneſs of military diſcipline requires. 
Nevius, being informed. of this, marched - filently out of 


the city in the night, and n in the N where he 
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found all the ſoldiers aſleep, And now the cries of thoſe 
who were firſt attacked awaking the reft, they all endea- 
voured to fave themſelves by flight, The king himſelf, 
who was but half awake and almoſt naked, found it very 
difficult for him to eſcape to his ſhips, The ſoldiers croud- 
ed after him, and three thouſand of them were either 
killed or taken priſoners, Valerius, who ftaid at Oricum, 
the inſtant he heard this news, had ſent his fleet towards 
the mouth. of the river, to ſhut up Philip, This prince, 
finding it impoſſible for him to advance forward ; after ſet- 
ting fire to his ſhips, returned by land to Macedonia; car- 
rying with him the ſorrowful remains of his troops, who 
ſeemed more like priſonets diſarmed and plundered, chan 
the body of an army. 

(i) For ſome time Philip, who till then had been ad- 
mired for many of thoſe qualities which form the great 
prince, had begun to change his conduct and character; 
and this change was aſcribed to the evil counſels of thoſe 
about him, who, to pleaſe him, were perpetually laviſh- 


ing their encomiums on him, fomenting all his paffions, 


and. ſuggeſting to him, that the grandeur of a king con- 
lifted in reigning with unlimited power, and in making 
his ſubjects pay a blind implicit obedience to his will. 


Inſtead of the gentleneſs, moderation and wiſdom he till 


then had diſplayed, he treated cities and fates not only 
with pride and haughtineſs, but with cruelty and injuſ= 
tice ; and having no longer as formerly his glory in view, 
he abandoned himſelf entirely to riot and exceſſes of eve 
kind: the too common effect of flattery, whoſe ſubtle 
poiſon generally corrupts the beſt princes, and ſooner or 
later deſtroys the great nabe which had been entertained 
of them, 

One would bave imagine that the defeat before Apols 


lonia, in covering him with ſhame, would have abated 


his pride, and ſoftened his temper. But this only ſour- 
ed it; and one would Smt: concluded, _ this prince 
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was reſolved to revenge on his ſubjects and allies; the af. 


front he had received from his enemies. 


Being arrived in Peloponneſus, a little after nis defeat, 


he employed all the ſtratagems poſſible to over- reach and 
ſurpriſe the Meſſenians. But his artifices being diſco- 


vered, he pulled off the maſk, and laid waſte the whole 


country. Aratus, who was a man of the greateſt honour 
- and probity, , was exceedingly ſhocked at ſo flagrant an 
injuſtice, and made loud complaints againft it. He had 
before begun to retire inſenfibly from court; but now he 
thought it high time to break entirely with a prince, who 
no longer valued his people, and led the moſt diſſolute 


life: For he was not ignorant of his impure commerce 
with his daughter-in-law, (a ſubje& of the greateſt. grief 
to him) and which, however, he had not once hinted to 


his ſon; from the conſideration, that it would not be of 


ſervice to him to inform him of his ieminxy, as it was 


not in his power to revenge it. 


As it was impoſſible but this rupture muſt mak ſome 
noiſe, Philip, whom the ,greateſt crimes now coſt. no- 
thing, reſolved to rid himſelf of a troubleſome cenſor, 
whoſe very - abſence reproached all his irregularities, A- 


ratus's great reputation, and the reſpect paid to his vir- 


tue, would not ſuffer Philip to employ open force and 
violence; and therefore he charged Taurion, one of his 
confidents, to | diſpatch him ſecretly during his abſence, 


His horrid command was obeyed ; for Taurion having 
| Infinuated himſelf into Aratus's familiarity and friendſhip, 


invited him ſeveral times to dinner, and at one of them 
poiſoned him ; not with -a violent and immediate poiſon, 


but with one of thoſe which lights up a flow fire in the 


body, conſumes it by inſenſible degrees, and is the more 
dangerous, as it gives leſs notice, 

Aratus knew very well the cauſe of his illneſs: but as 
complaints would not be of any ſervice to him, he bore 
it patiently without once murmuring, as a common and 
natural diſeaſe, One day only, happening to ſpit blood 


before a friend who was in the room with him, and 


ſeeing that his friend was ſurprized, he ſaid, Bebold, my 
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Bear Cœpbalon, the fruits of royal Biendſbip. He died a 
this manner at Ægium, c Wa e er 
ſeventeenth time. 

The Achæans would "I Ahn buried its che plack 
where he died, and were preparing ſuch a magnificent. mau- 


ſolæum to his memory as might be worthy his great 


ſervices, ' But the ' Sicyonians obtained that honour for 
their city, where Aratus was born; and changing their 
mourning to feſtivity, crowned with chaplets of flowers 
and cloathed in white robes, they went and fetched the 
corps from '/Egium, and carried it in pomp to Sieyon, 
dancing before it, and G6nging hymns and odes in honour 
of the deceaſed, They made choice of the higheſt part 
of the city, where they buried him ab the founder and 
preſerver of it, which place was afterwards called Ara- 
tium, In Plutarch's time, that is, about three hundred 
years after, two folemn facrifices were offered him annu- 
ally : the firſt,” on the day that he freed the city from the 
yoke of tyranny, which ſacrifice was called Soteria 3 and 
the other on his birth. day. During the facrifice, choirs | 
of muſic ſung odes to the lyre; and the chief choriſter, at 
the head of the young men and children, walked in pro- 
cefſion round the altar. The ſenate, crowned with chap- 
lets of flowers, and a great uu of the inhabitants fol- 


lowed this proceſſion, 


It muſt be owned that Aratus was ene of the wesen 
men of his time, and may be conſidered, in ſome mea- 
ſure, as one of the founders of the img of 
Achaia : It was he at leaſt who brought it to the form 
and ſplendor it preſerved ſo long afterwards, and by which 


it became one of the moſt powerful ſtates of Greece. 


However, he committed a conſiderable error, in calling in 
to the aſſiſtance of that commonwealth the kings of Ma» 
cedonia, who made themſelves maſters and tyrants of it; 
and this, as we have before obſerved, was an effect of his 

But he was fully puniſhed for it, by the manner in 
which Philip treated him. Aratus his ſon met with a ſtill 
more : deplorable fate 3 for * prince being 3 
A | pleatly 
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pleatly OY ſays: Plutarch, and who affeted to add 
outrage to cruelty, got rid of him, not by mortal poiſons, 
but by thoſe which deſtroy reaſon, and craze the brain ʒ | 
and by that means made him commit ſuch abominable ac- 
tions, as would have reflected eternal infamy on him, 
had they been done voluntarily, and when he was in his 
ſenſes: Inſomuch that, though he was at that time very 
young and in the bloom of life, his death was confidered, 
not as a misfortune with and to himſelf, but as the re- 
medy and period of his miſeries. 4 
(4) About this time Philip engaged in a ſacceſafub ex- 
pedition againſt the Illyrians, He had long deſired to poſ- 
ſeſs himſelf of Liſſus; but believed it would be impoſſi- 
ble for him ever to take the caſtle, which was ſo hap- 
pily ſituated and ſo ſtrongly fortified, that it was thought 
impregnable. Finding that force would not prevail, he 
had recourſe to ſtratagem. The city was ſeparated from 
the caſtle by a little valley; in that he obſerved a ſpot 
covered with trees; and very fit to conceal an ambuſcade, 
Here he poſted the flower of his troops. The next day he 
aſſaulted another part of the city, The inhabitants, who 
were very numerous, defended themſelves with great bra» 
very; and for ſome time, the ſucceſs was equal on both 
' fides, At laſt they made a furious ſally, and charged the 
beſiegers with great vigour, The gariſon of the caſtle, 
ſeeing Philip retire fighting, imagined they ſhould infel- 
libly defeat him; and being deſirous of ſharing in the 
plunder, moſt of them came out, and joined the inhabi- 
tants, In the mean time, the ſoldiers who lay in am- 
buſcade attacked the caſtle, and carried it without great 
reſiſtance, . And now, the fignal agreed upon being made, 
the fugitives faced about, and purſued the inhabitants as 
far as the city, which ſurrendered a few days after, |; 
(2) M. Valerius Levinus, as Prætor, had been allotted 
Greece and Macedonia for his province. He was very 
ſenſible that, in order to leſſen the forces of Philiy, & 


(k) Polyb. 1.8, p. 519 — fal. 1) A, M. 753. 
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would be abſolutely neceſſary to bring over ſome of his 
allies (of whom the /Etolians were the moſt powerful) 
from his intereſt. He therefore began by ſounding, in 
private conferences, the diſpoſition of the chiefs of the 
latter people; and, alter having aſſured himſelf | of them, . 
ing on the flouriſhing fate. of the eee proved it 
by their taking of Syracuſe in Sicily, and Capua in Italy; + 
he, extolled the great generoſity with: which the Romans 
behaved towards their allies, and their conſtant fidelity, 
He added, that the Ætolians might expect to meet with 


ſo much the better treatment from the Romans, as they 


would be the firſt people in that part of the world whe: 
ſhould have concluded an alliance with them. That 
Philip and the Macedonians were dangerous neighbours, 
whoſe. power would, in all probability, be of the moft 
fatal , conſequente to them. That the Romans had al- 
ready humbled their pride; and would oblige them, not 
only to give up ſuch fortreſſes as they had taken from 
the, ZEtolians, but even give them cauſe to fear for their 
own countries. That with regard to the Acarnanians, who 
had broke with the Ætolians, the Romans would force 
them to return to their alliance, on the ſame conditions 
which had been preſcribed to them when they were ad- 
mitted into it; or, in caſe of their refuſal, would maks- 
them ſubmit to the Etolians by force of arms, - 
Scopas, who was at that time chief . of the” 
Ætolian tate ; and Dorimachus, who, of all the citizens, 
had the deren credit and authority, ſtrongly enforced the 
arguments and promiſes of the Prætor, and ſaid many 
more advantageous things of the grandeur and power of 
the Romans, becauſe they were not obliged to ſpeak as 
modeſtly on thoſe topics as Valerius Levinus; and the 
people would be more inchned to believe them than a fo- 
reigner, who ſpoke for the intereſts of his country. The 
circumſtance which affected them moſt was, the hopes 
of their poſſeſſing themſelves of Acarnania. Accordingly 
the treaty was concluded between the Romans and the 
Cn The people of Elis, of Lacedæmonia; Attalus 
N king ä 
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king of Pergamus, Pleuratus king of Thrace, and Scots 
diledes of IIlyria, were left at liberty to accede to this 
treaty; on the ſame conditions, if they thought proper, 
The conditions were, That the tolians ſhould declare 
<<.war as ſoon as poſſible againſt Philip: That the Ro- 
ec. mans ſhould furniſh them, at leaſt, twenty-five gallies, 
„ guinquerimes, or of five benches of dars. That ſuch 
cc cities as ſhould be taken from Ætolia as far as the iſ- 
e land of * Corcyra, ſhould be poſſeſſed by the Atolians, 
c and all the ſpoils and captives by the Romans, That 
ce the: Romans ſhould aid the ZEtolians in making them- 
e ſelves. maſters. of Acarnania: That the /Etolians ſhould 
e not be allowed to conclude à peace with Philip, but 
c upon condition that he ſhould be obliged to withdraw 
cc his troops out of the territories of the Romans and 
4 thoſe of their allies ; nor the Romans with Philip, but 


& on the fame terms.“ Immediately hoftilities com- 
menced. Philip was diſpoſſefied of ſome cities, after 


which Levinus retired ts Corcyrs ; fully perſuaded that the 
king had fo much buſineſs, and. ſo many enemies upon 
his hands, that he woull haye no time to think of 2 75 
or Hannibal. | 

Philip was now in winter-quarters at Pella, when 45 
vice was brought him of the new treaty of the Ætoli- 


To be the ſooner able to march out againſt them, 


he 3 to ſettle the affairs of Macedonia, and to 
ſecure it from any invaſions of its neighbours, Scopas, 
on the other ſide, makes preparations for carrying on the 
war againſt the Acarnanians, who, though they ſaw it 


would be abſolutely impoſſible for them, to oppoſe, at 


one and the ſame time, two ſuch powerful Kates as the 
 ZEtolians and Romans; they took up arms out of deſpair, 
rather than from prudential motives, and reſolved to ſell 
their lives as dear as poſſible, Accordingly, having ſent 
into Epirus, which lay very near them, their wives, chil- 
dren, and the old men who were upwards of fixty ; all 
thoſe who remained, from the age of fifteen to threeſcore, 
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engaged themſelves by. oath never to 'tetutn except victo- 
rious; uttered. the moſt dreadfyl imprecations againſt ſueh 
amepy them as. ſhould break their oaths ;-. and only de- 


fired the Epirots, to. bury' in the ſame grave all who ſhould 


fall in the battle, with the following inſcription. over 
them. HAS ITE THE ACARNANIANS, WHO DIED 
FIGHTING FOR THEIR, COUNTRY, \AGAINST THE , VI= 
CLEXCE AND. INJUSTICE oer THE /ETOLIANS., Full 
ef courage they ſet out directly, and advanced to meet 
the enemy to the very frontiers of their country. Their 


great reſolution and bravery terrified the /Etolians, who 


alſo received advice that Philip was already upon his march, 
to the aid of bis allies, Upon thing: way returned home, 
and Philip did the fame. 
In the very beginning of the' foring, Ante - bekieged 
Anticyra *, which ſurrendred a little after. He gave this 
city to the Ztolians; keeping only the plunder for himſelf, 
Here news was brought him, that he had been nominated 
conful in his abſence, and that P. er h Was ing bo 
ſucceed him as prætor. 
af? In the treaty concluded bebe the. 1 and 
Atolians, ſeveral other powers had been invited to accede 
to it; and we. find that Attalus, Pleuratus, and Scerdi- 
ledes, accepted of the invitation. The \/Etolians exhorted 
the Spartans te imitate thoſe princes, Chleneas, their re- 
preſentative or deputy, put the Lacedzmonians in mind 
of all the evils which the Macedonians had brought up- 
on them; the defign they had always harboured, and ſtill 


entertained, of enſlaving all Greece; particularly the ſa- 


crilegious impiety of Philip, in plundering a temple in 
the city of Thermæ; and his horrid treachery and cru- 


elty to the Meſſenians. He added, that they had no rea- 
ſon to de under any apprehenGons from the Achæans; 


who, after all the loſſes they had ſuſtained in the laſt 


campaign, would think it a great happineſs to. be able to 
defend their own country; that with reſpect to Philip, 


(rr) Polyb. I. 9. p. 361571. 
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when he ſhould find the Ætolians invade him by land 


ahd the Romans and Attalus by ſea, he would not think 
of carrying his. arms into Greece, He concludes, . with 
defiring the Lacedzmonians to perſiſt in their ace with 
ZEtolia, or at leaſt to ſtand neuter, 

- Lyciſcus, the repreſentative of the Acarnanians, ſpoke 
next, and declared immediately in favour of the Macedo- 
nians. He expatiated on the ſervices which Philip, and 
afterwards Alexander the Great, had done Greece, by in- 
wading and ruining the Perfians, its moft ancient and moſt 
eruel enemies. He put the Lacedæmonians in mind, of 
the gentleneſs and clemency with which Antigonus had 
treated them, when he took Sparta, He inſiſted, that it 


would be ignominious, as well as dangerous, to ſuffer 


Baxbarians, for ſo he called the Romans, to enter Greece. 
He faid, that it was worthy of the Spartan wiſdem, to 
foreſee from far the ftorm already gathering in the Weſt ; 
and which would certainly break, firſt upon Macedonia, 


and afterwards all Greece, whom it would involve in ruin, 
«« From what motive did your anceſtors, continued he, 


c throw into a well, the man who came, in Xerxes's 
© name, to invite then to ſubmit themſelves to, and join 
cc with that monarch ? Wherefore did Leonidas your king, 
* with his three hundred Spartans, brave and defy death? 
« Was it not merely to defend the common liberties of 
8 Greece? And now, you are adviſed to give them up to 
«&. other Barbarians, who, the more moderate they appear, 
& are ſo. much the more dangerous. As to the Ætoli- 
& ans, fays he, (if it be poffible for them to ſtoop 
„ fo low) they may diſhonour themſelves by ſo ſhameful a 


4 prevarication: this, indeed, would be natural for them 
< to do, as they are utter ſtrangers to glory, and af- 


* fected with nothing but ſordid views of intereſt, But 
* as to you, O Spartans, who are born defenders of the 
« liberty and honour of Greece, you will ſuſtain that 
* glorious title to the end.“ 

The fragment of Polybius, where theſe two ſpeeches 
are repeated, goes no farther; and does not inform us 
What was the . of them, However, the ſequel 2 
: | 2 
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the hiſtory. ſhews, that Sparta joined with the Etolians, 
and entered into the general treaty. It was at that time 
divided into two factions, whoſe intrigues and diſputes, 
being carried to the utmoſt height, occaſioned great diſtur. 
bances in the city, One faction was warm for Philip, 
and the other declared openly againſt him, which latter 
prevailed. We find it was headed by Machanidas, who 
taking advantage of the feuds which infeſted the common- 
wealth, ſeized upon the government, and made hianſelf 


Tyrant 'of his country, 


(2) P. Sulpitius and king Attalus deing arrived with their 
Reet to ſuccour the Ætolians, the latter were fluſhed with 
the moſt fanguine hopes, and the oppoſite party filled 
with terror; eſpecially as Machanidas, the tyrant of Sparta, 
was already invading the territories of the Achæans, whole 
near neighbour he was. Immediately the latter people 


and their allies ſent a deputation to king Philip, and ſol- 


licited him to come into Greece, to defend and ſupport 
them, Philip loft no time, The ZEtolians, under Pyr- 
rhias, who that year had been appointed their general im 
conjunction with king Attalus, advanced to meet him as 
far as Lamia *, Pyrrhias had been joined by the troops 
which Attalus and Sulpitius had ſent him. Philip de- 
feated him twice; and the Ætolians were forced to ſhut 
themſelves up in Lamia. As to Philip, he retired to 
+ Phalara with his army, 


During his ſtay there, ambaſſadors came from Pto- | 


lemy king of Egypt; from the Rhodians, the Athenians, 
and the inhabitants of Chio, all with inſtructions to uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours for re-eftabliſhing a laſting peace 


between Philip and the Ttolians. It was not fo much 


out of good-will for the latter, as from the uneaſineſs 
they were under in ſeeing Philip engage ſo ftrenuouſly in 
the affairs of Greece, whick might render him more pow- 


_ than ſuited their intereſts, For his conqueſts over 


(=) A. M. 3796, Ant. J. ©. 208. Liv. 1, 27. n, 29" 
33. Polyb. I. ro. p. 612. 
* A city of Theſſaly in Pbtbiotis. Þ A 445 of T. bh. 
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the tolians and their confederates, paved the way tor 


* 
** 


his ſubjecting all Greece, to Which his predeceſſors had al- 


ways aſpired, and even gave him acceſs to thoſe cities {out 
of Egypt) which Ptotemy poſſeſſed, Philip, however, 
ſuſpended the debates on the peace, till the next aſſembly 


of the Achæans; and, in the mean timd, granted the 


ZEtolians a ice: for thirty days. Being come into the 
aſſembly, the /Etolians made ſuch very unreaſonable pro- 
poſals, as took away all hopes of an accommodation. 
Philip, offended that the vanquiſhed ſhould take upon 
them to preſcribe laws to him, declared, that at his coming 
into the aſſembly, he had not depp in any manner 
on the juſtice and Hincerity of the ÆEtolians; but that he 
was very glad to convince His allies, he himſelf was fin- 
cerely deſirous of peace; and that the Ztolians were the 
only people who oppoſed it. He ſet out from thence, 
after having left four thouſand troops to defend the Achz- 
ans, and went to Argos, where the Nemæan games were 
going to be exhibited, the ſplendor of which he was de- 
firous of augmenting by his preſence, | | 
While he was buſied in ſolemnizing theſe games, Sul- 
pitius having ſet out from Naupactum, and landed be- 
tween Sicyon and Corinth, laid waſte all the open coun- 
try. Philip upon this news left the games, marched with 
ſpeed againft the enemy; and meeting them laden with 
ſpoils, put them to flight, and purſued them to their ſhips. 
Being returned to the games, he was received with univer- 
ſal applauſe ; and particularly, becauſe he had laid down 
| his diadem and robes of Rate, and mixed indiſcriminately 
with the reſt of the ſpectators; a very pleaſing as well as 
ſoothing fight to the inhabitants of free cities, But as 
his unaffected and popular behaviour had gained him the 
love of all, ſo his enormous exceſſes ſoon made him odi- 
ous. It was now his cuſtom to go at night into people's 
houſes in a Plebeian dreſs, and there praftiſe every kind 
of licentiouſneſs, It was not ſafe for fathers and huſ- 
bands to oppoſe him on 215 occaſions, for fear of be- 
ing murdered. | 
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- Jome days after the folemnization of the games, Phi- 
18 with the Achæans, whoſe captain- general was Cycli- 
adus, baving croſſed the river of Lariſſa, advances as fas 
as the city of Elis, which had received an ÆZtolian ga- 
riſon. The firſt Jay, he laid wafte the neighbouring 
lands; afterwards he drew near the city in battle-array, 


and cauſed fome bodies of horſe to advance to the gates, 


to force the Ætolians to make a fally, Accordingly they 


came out; but Philip was greatly ſurprized to find ſome 


Roman foldiers among them. Sulpitius having left Nau- 
pactum with fifteen gallies, and landed four thouſand 
men, had entered the city of Elis in the night, (s) The 
fight was very bloody, Demophantes, general of the ca- 
yalry of Elis, ſeeing Philopemen who commanded that 


of the Achæans, advanced out of tte ranks, and ſpur- 


red towards him with great impetuoſity. The latter 
waited for him with the utmoſt reſolution; and, prevent - 


ing his blow, laid him dead, with a thruſt of his pike, 


at his horſe's feet.  Demophantes being thus fallen, his 
cavalry fled, I mentioned Philopemen before, and hall 
bave occaſion to fpeak more particularly of him here 
after, On the other fide, the infantry of Elis had fonght 
with advantage. And now the king perceiving that his 
troops began to give way, ſpurred his horſe into the midſt 
of the Roman foot, His horſe being wounded with & 
javelin, threw. him. It was then the battle grew furi- 
ous, both fides making extraordinary efforts; the Ro- 
mans to take Philip prifoner, and the Macedonians te 
fave him, The king fignalized his courage on this oc- 


caſion, having been obliged to fight a long time on foot, 


in the midſt of the cavalry, and a great ſlaughter was 
made in this engagement. At laſt, being carried off by 
his ſoldiers, and remounted on anvther horſe, he retired. 


The king incamped about five miles from that place z and 


the next day, having attacked a caſtle, in which a 
great number of peaſants, with all their flocks, were 


retired 3 he took four thouſand priſoners, and twenty 


(o) Plut. in Philop. p. 366. 
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thouſand head of cattle of all ſorts : an CNS which te 
might conſole him for the affront he had lately dec 0) 
| at Elis. 4 P 
That a adetin s Was branghe kim that the Bab l a! 
rians had made an incurſion into Macedonia; upon which | 
he immediately ſet out, to defend his country, having left h 
with the allies a detachment from his army ef two thouland u 
five hundred men. Sulpitius retired with his fleet to E- h 
gina, where he joined king Attalus, and paſſed the winter. ti 
Some time after the Achæans gave the /Etolians and the * 
people of Elis battle near Meſſene, in which ee had the 0 
GRE. n 
fi 
sre r. v. Education and great qualities & Philopamen, , 
( #) Pilopamen, of whom large mention will be made e: 
hereafter, was of Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia in fi 
Peloponneſus. He was nobly educated by Caſſander of t 
Ma,nntinea, who, after his father's death, out of gratitude a 
for the important ſervices he had received from him, un- p 
dertook to be guardian and governor to his ſon Philope- | 2 
men. 8 8 e b 
Being come to years of diſcretion, he was put under the 0 
care of Ecdemus and Demophanes, citizens of Megalopolis, v 
who had been ſcholars to Arceſilaus, founder of the new te 
academy. The ſcope of philoſophy in thoſe days was, to te 
prompt mankind to ſerve their country; and, by its pre- p 
cepts, to enable them to govern republics, and tranſact | n 
the greateſt affairs of ſtate. This was the ineſtimable ad- ti 
vantage the two philoſophers in queſtion procured Philo- fi 
pemen, and rendered him the common bleſſing of Greece. a 
And indeed, as it is ſaid that mothers love thoſe childen -t! 
bet which they bring forth when advanced in years; 4 
Greece, as having given birth to, Philopœmen in old age, t! 
and after ſo many illuſtrious perſonages, had a ſingular af- = 
fection for, and took a pleaſure in enlarging his power, le 


in proportion as his fame increaſed, He was called the 


(2) Flut. i in Philop, p. 3 56—367; 


— 
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boft of the Greeks, as Brutus was afterwards called the loft , 
of the Romans: undoubtedly to imply, that Greece, after 


Philopemen, had produced no great man worthy of hor . 


antient glory, 


Having formed himſelf upon the model of N 
he copied admirably his prudence in debating and reſolving 


upon affairs; his activity and boldneſs in executing; and 
his perfect diſintereſtedneſs - but as to his gentleneſs, pa- 
tience and moderation with regard to the feuds and diviſions 
which uſually | break out in a ſtate, theſe he could never 


| imitate, A certain ſpirit of contention, which reſulted. 


— 


naturally from his headſtrong and fiery temper, had quali- 


fied him better for the military than political virtue. 


And indeed, from his infancy, the only claſs of people i 


hs loved was ſoldiers ; and he took a delight only in ſuch, 
exerciſes, as were novellary to qualify him for the profeſ- 
ſion of arms; ſuch as fighting in armour, riding, and 
throwing the "Javelin. And as he ſeemed by his muſcles 


and ſtature to be very well made for wreſtling ; and ſome, 


particular friends adviſing him to apply himſelf to it, he 
aſked them, whether this exerciſe 6f & the Athlete contri- 
buted to the making a man the better ſoldier ? His friends 
could not help anſwering, that the life of the Athlete, 


who were obliged to obſerve a fixed and regular regimen; 


to eat a certain food, and that always at ſtated hours; and 
to devote a certain 'npeber of hours to ſleep, in order to 


preſerve their robuſtneſs, in which the greateſt part of their, 


merit conſiſted; that this way of life, I ay, differed en- 
tirely from that of ſoldiers, who frequently are obliged. to, 
ſubmit to hunger and thirſt, cold and heat; and have not 
always fixed hours either for cating or ſleeping. From 
thenceforth he conceived the higheſt contempt for the 
Athletic exerciſes; looking upon them as of no ſervice to 
the public, and conſidering them, from that inſtant, as un- 
worthy a man of any elevation of ſou], happineſs of ta- 
lents, or love for his country. 


The moment he quitted his governors and W he 


entered among the troops which the city, of Megalopolis 


ſent to make incurſions into Laconia, in · order to plunder 
' and 
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and bring off from thence cattle and ſlaves. yur in * 
theſe inroads, he was ever the firſt that marched out, and. 
the laſt who came in, 


During the intervals in which there were no troops in 


the field, he uſed to employ his leiſure in hunting, to 


make himſelf robuſt and nimble; or elſe uſed to ſpend. his 


hours in throwing up and cultivating the ground, having 
a fine eſtate three miles from the city, whither he uſed 
to retire very frequently after dinner or ſupper. At night 
he would throw himſelf on a bed of ſtraw, like one of 
his flaves, and ſleep ſo till next day. The next morning, 
by day-break, he uſed to go with his vine-dreſſers, and 
work in the vineyard, or follow the plough with his pea- 
ſants. After this, it was his cuſtom to return to the city, 
and employ himſelf in public affairs with his friends and 
the magiſtrates. 

Whatever he got in wars, he tas either in horſes 
and arms, or 'employed it in ranſoming the citizens, who 
Had been taken priſoners, He endeavoured to increaſe his 
eftate, by improving his lands, which of all profits is the 
moſt lawful; and was not ſatisfied with barely viſiting it 
now and then, and merely for diverſion ſake, but devoted 
His whole care to it; perſuaded, that nothing is more 
worthy of a man of probity and honour, than to improve 
his own fortune, provided he does not injure that of * 
neighbour, 

I muſt intreat my readers, in- order-for them to form a 
right judgment of Philopemen, to convey. themſelves in 
imagination back to the ages I am ſpeaking of, and to call 
to mind with what induſtry all well-governed nations, as 
Hebrews, Perſians, Greeks and Romans, applied theme 
felves to the tilling of land and manual labour; and the 
high eſteem in which ſuch exerciſes were had in thoſe ages. 
It is univerſally known that the Romane, after having 
gained fignal victories, and alighted from the triumphal 
carr crowned with laurels and glory, returned immediately 
to their farms, whence they had been elected to command 


armies; and went to guide the plough and oxen, with the 


dame hands n bad *. before vanquiſhed and * 
eit 
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their enemies, According to our cuſtoms and way of - al: 


thinking, the exerciſes above mentioned are very low and 18 
FE contemptible; but it is an unhappineſs they ſhould be 18 ivy 
thought ſo. Luxury, by corrupting our manners, has {9188 
vitiated our judgments, It makes us conſider as great and 

valuable, what really in itſelf deſerves nothing but con- 

tempt ; and it affixes, on the contrary, an idea of contempt 

and WaanniR, to things of ſolid beauty and real greatneſs. 
Philopœmen was very fond of the commerce of philoſo- 

phers; and read their works with the greateſt ſatisfaction; 
however, he did not read them all without diſtinction, 

but ſuch only as could contribute to his improvement in 
virtue. Of all the great ideas in Homer, he ſought and 
retained ſuch only as exalt the courage, and excite to great 
exploits, and that poet abounds with ideas of this kind, 

no writer having ever painted valour in ſuch ſtrong and 

lively colours, But the other works in which Philopemen, 
delighted moſt, were thoſe of Evangelus, called the Tactics, 

| that is, the art of drawing up troops in battle-array ; ; and 
the hiſtories of Alexander the Great: For it was his opi- 
| nion, that words ſhould always be made relative to actions, 
5 and theory to practice; having very little regard for thoſe. 
N books that are written merely to ſatisfy a vain curioſity, 
or furniſh a rapid and tranſient amuſement, 5 
Alfter he had read the precepts and rules of the TaQtics, 
he did not value the ſeeing demonſtrations of them in plans 
d drawn upon paper, but uſed to make the application on 
: the ſpot, in the ſeveral places he came to: for in his 
: marches, he uſed to obſerve exactly the poſition of the 
« 
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hills as well as vallies ; all the irregularities of the ground; 
the ſeveral different forrhs and figures battalions and ſqua- 
drons are obliged to take by rivulets, floods and defiles in 
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* their way, which oblige them to cloſe or extend them- ö 
5 ſelves: and after having reflected ſeriouſly on theſe particu- | 
1 lars, he would diſcourſe on them with thoſe in his company. 

Y fle was in his thirtieth year when Cleomenes king of 

d Sparta attacked Megalopolis. We have ſeen what courdge 

* 


| and greatneſs of ſoul he diſplayed on that occaſion, He 
« ſignalized himfelf no leſs, ſome months after, in the battle 
11 . — of 
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of Selaſia, HE Antigonus gained a famous viftory over 
the ſame Cleomenes. That king of Macedon, charmed 
with ſuch - exalted merit, to which he himſelf had been 
witneſs, made him very advantageous offers, to attach him 
to his ſervice. However, ſo great was his love for his 


Country, that he refuſed them; not to mention that he 
had naturally an averſion to a court- life, which not only 


requires great ſubjection in the man who devotes himſelf 
to it, but deprives him of his liberty. However, as it was 
impoſſible for him to paſs his life in indolence and inaRtiony 
he went into Crete which was engaged in war, to improve 
himſelf in the art of war, Crete ſerved him as an excellent 
fchool; fo that he made a great progreſs in it, and acquired 

« perfect knowledge in that ſcience, He there found men of 
2 very warlike diſpoſition, expert in combats of every kind, 


tomy. temperate, and inured to 2 moſt ſevere diſciplines 


After having ſerved for ſome time in the troops of that 
ifland, he returned among the Achæans, who had heard 
ſuch great things of him, that immediately upon his ar- 
rival he was appointed general of the horfe, The firſt 
thing he did was, to enquire into the ſtate of his forces, 
among whom he did not find the leaſt order or diſcipline, 


But he could neither diſſemble or ſuffer ſuch a degeneracy. 


He himſelf therefore went from city to city, exhorting 
particularly all the young men z inſpiring them with ſenti- 
ments of honour, animating them with promiſes of re- 
ward ; and ſometimes employing ſeverity and puniſhment. 
when he found them rebellious and ungovernable. He 
exerciſed and reviewed them often ; or made them engage 
in tournaments, on ſuch ſpots as would admit of the great- 
eſt number of ſpectators. By this practice, he ſoon made 
all his ſoldiers ſo robuſt, expert and courageous, and at 
the ſame time ſo ready and nimble, that the ſeveral evo- 
Jutions and motions, to the right, ta the left, or from the 
top to the bottom, either of all the ſquadrons together, 


or of each trooper ſingly, was performed with ſo much 
ſkill and eaſe, that a ſpectator would almoſt have conclud- 
ed, that this cavalry, like one individual body, moved- itſelf 
ſpontaneouſly, at the impreſſion of one and the ſame * 
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In the battle fought near the city of Elis, the laſt we 


| mentioned; and in which he commanded the horſe, he 


gained great honour ; and it was ſaid univerſally, that he 
was not inferior to any of the private ſoldiers, with regard 
to the ſtrength and ardor of his attacks; nor ſhowed. leſy 
wiſdom and prudence than the oldeſt and moſt experienced 


generals; and that therefore he was equally capable, either | 


of Sghting or commanding, _ 
Aratus, indeed, was the firſt who raiſed the. 1 
league, to the exalted pitch of glory and power If, attained, 


Till he roſe, they were weak and greatly deſpiſed, - becauſe 


divided, and every city among them was ſtudious of no- 
thing but its private intereſt, But Aratus made them 
formidable, by uniting and allying them together; and bis 
deſign was, to form one body and one power of all Pelo- 


ponneſus, which, by this union, would have become in- 


vincible, The fuccefs of his enterprizes was not owing 
ſo much to his courage and intrepidity, as to his prudence, 
addreſs, affability, benevolence ; and, which was conſidered 


as a defe& in his politics, to the friendſhip he contracted | 
with foreign princes, and which indeed ſubjected his ſtate 


to them, But, the inftant Philopemen aſſumed the reins 
of government, as he-was a great captain, and had come 
off victorious in all his former battles, he rouzed the 
courage of the Achæans; and finding they were able to 
make head alone n their enemies, he hone them 
to ſhake off the yoke of foreign powers. 

He made 4 great number of improvements in the diſci- 
pline of the Achæan troops, and changed the manner of 
their exercife, and their arms, which had a great many 
defects. He obliged them to uſe large and ponderous 
ſhields; gave them ſtrong lances, helmets, and armour 
for the breaſt and thigh ; 3 and thereby accuſtomed them to 
fight vigorouſly and gain ground, inſtead of hovering and 
flying about like light-armed troops, who rather Kirmiſh 
than —— in line of battle. 

He afterwards endeavoured at another improvement, 
which was much more difficult as well as more important 
in one ſenſe, and this ,was, to curb and reſtrain their 
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Tuxury, and exceſſive profuſion and expence. . 1 an to re- 


ſtrain; imagining that it would not be poſlible for him to 


aradicate their violent fondneſs for drefs and outward orna- 


ments. He began by ſubſtituting a different. object in their 
place, by inſpiring them with a love for another kind of 
magnificence, wiz, to diſtinguiſh themſelves. by their horſes, 


their arms, and other things relating to war. This ardour 


had an effect even on their women, who now ſpent their 
whole time in working for their huſbands or children. The 
only things now ſeen in their hands were helmets, which 
they adorned with plumes of feathers. tinged with the 
brighteſt dyes; coats of mail for horſemen, and cloaks for 
the ſoldiers, all which they embroidered. The bare ſight 
of theſe habits inflamed their courage, breathed in them a 


ſtrong deſire to defy the greateſt dangers, and a kind of 


impatience to fly in queſt of glory. Pomp. in all other 
things, which attract the eye, (ſays Plutarch) infallibly 
induces luxury; and inſpires all thoſe who take a pleaſure 
in gazing upon it, with a ſecret effeminacy. and indolence : 
the ſenſes inchanted and dazzled by theſe deceitful-charms, 
conſpiring to ſeduce the mind itſelf, and to enervate it 
by their ſoft inſinuations. But on the contrary, that 
magnificence Whoſe object is arms, animates and exalts 
courage. 

Philopœmen is not the only great. man who had this 
way of thinking. (2) Plutarch obſerves that Brutus, who 


'had accuſtomed his officers not to be ſuperfluous. on any 


other occaſion, was perſuaded that the richneſs and ſplen- 
dor of the armour and weapons which ſoldiers have always 
in their hands or on their bodies, exalts the courage of 
men who are naturally brave and ambitious; and engages 
ſuch as are of a covetous temper, to exert ae. the 
more in fight, in order to defend their arms, which they 
look upon as a precious and honourable poſſeſſion. The 
author in queſtion tells us, that the circumſtance which 
gained Sertorius the affection of the Spaniards was, - his 
beſtowing on them with a very liberal hand, y_ and 


@ Plut. in Brut, p. 10. 
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5 flyer to adorn their helmets, and enrich their ſhields, 
5 This was alſo the opinion of * Czſar, who always gave 
% his ſoldiers arms that glittered with gold and filver ; and 

= this he did not only for pomp and, ſplendor, but that they 
&» | might act with greater courage in battle, for the . 
es, 
ur 
eir 
he 


a 
6 —2 5 


a” * * ” 
. eos: wAawn era 
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of arms of ſo great a value, | 

However, 1 muſt not omit obſerving, that generals no 
lefs renowned than thoſe we have mentioned, differed 'in - 
opinion from them, () Mithridates, taught 55 his mis- 


el fortunes, of the little advantage which ſplendor is to an 

* army, would not allow ſuch arms as were gilded and en- 

* riched with precious ſtones; 3 and began to conſider them. 

ht as the riches of the conqueror, and ndt the ſtrength of 
thoſe who wore them. 


| Papirius, the famous dictator, 
of who, by defeating the Samnites, repaid the affront which 
| the Romans had received at the Furcæ Caudinæ, ſaid 


5 1 y to his troops, that it was - proper for a ſoldier to 

ure appear with à rough and ſtern aſpect; that ornaments of | 
5 gold and ſilver ill became him; and that feel and bravery I 
10 ought to form his glory and pride,” And indeed, adds he, I} 

0 gold and ſilver are rather ſpoils than arms. Theſe orna- it! 
4 ments dazzle the | eye before the battle ; but make a moſt 11008 
its hideous appearance in the midft of blood and flaughter. 11 

The ſoldier's ornament is his valour; the reſt is always it! 
bis | conſequential . of victory. A rich enemy falls a prey 28 
hk | the conqueror, how your ſoe ver he may be. It is {| 1 
any : 18; $18 
_ te) plut. in Lucello, p. 496%. "I ib} 
8527 « Habebat tam cultos mi- mis fretum. Quippe illa | | Þ 
ges lites, ut argento & auro po- prædam verids quam arma | i 
> litis armis ornaret, fimul & eſſe; nitentia ante rem, de- 1; 

ad ſpeciem, & quo tenaciores formia inter ſanguinem & 1 
hey eorum in prælio eſſent metu vulnera. Virtutem eſſe mi- 1; : ; 
The damni. Sueton, in Jul. Cæſ. litis decus, & omnia illa vic- i | 
ich c. 67. toriam ſequi : & ditem hoſ- 1 
his + Herridum militem eſſe tem quamvis pauperis vie- 1 
and debere, non cœlatum auro toris premium. eſſe. Lic. 4 

argentoque, ſed ferro & ani- I. 9. n. 40. 5 
* Vor. IX. 8 | well 
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well known, chat * Alexander the Great. entextained: 
the ſame idea of the richneſs and eee of * 


arms of the Perſians, 


— 


In this oppoſition of | opitions, it does not 3 me 
to pronounce, which of thoſe great men had the moſt juſt 


Way of thinking. But however this be, we cannot but ad- 


mire the judgment of Philopœmen, who ſeeing luxury pre- 
valent and eſtabliſhed in his country, did not think it ad- 
viſeable to baniſh it entirely ; ; but contented himſelf with, 
directing it to an object more laudable in elf and mars 


worthy of brave men. 


After Philopemen had accuſtomed” the young men to 
make their ſplendor conſiſt in that of their arms, he 
himſelf exerciſed and formed them very carefylly i in all 


the parts of military diſcipline, 


On the other fide, the 


youths were very attentive to the inſtructions he gave 
them concerning military evolutions; whence there aroſe 
a kind of emulation among them, eu. ſhould execute 


them with the, greateſt eaſe and diligence. 


They were 


prodigiouſly pleaſed with the manner of drawing up in 


order of battle, which he taught them; becauſe they 
conceived. that where the ranks were ſo very , cloſe, they 
and their arms, 


ES) 


would be the more. difficult to break ; 


though much more ponderous than before, felt much 
| lighter, becauſe they took greater delight in carrying them 


from their Tplendor and beauty ; 


and for this reaſon th 


panted to try them, and to ſee them imbrued in the 


blood of their enemies, 


It muſt be confeſſed that Philopemen, - in what light 
ſoever we view him, is a great captain, and a noble 
pattern for the imitation of all 'who embrace a military 
life, I cannot too ſtrongly exhort young officers and no- 


* blemen, to ſtudy diligently ſo perfect a model 
- imitate him in all thoſe things in which he in imitable 


* Aciem hoſtium auro 


purpuraque fulgentem 


in- 


tueri jubebat, prædam non 


arma geſtantem. Irent, 


* 


& 


and to 


imbellibus feminis aurum vi- 


ri eriperent, 


C. 10. 


9. Curt. I. 3. 
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by them. Our young noblemen are full of courage, 
Laber of honour, love of their country, and zeal . 
for their prince: The war which broke out fo ſuddenly 
in Europe, and to which they fly with incredible ar- 
dour, is a convincing proof of this, and eſpecially thejr 
behaviour in Italy and on the Rhine, They have fire, 
vivacity, genius; and do not want talents and hualities 
capable of raiſing them to whatever is greateſt : But 
then, they ſometimes want a manly and vigorous edu- 
cation, which alone ean form great men in every kind. 
Our manners being unhappily turned, through a taſte, 
which prevails almoſt univerſally, towards effeminacy, 


| pleaſures, and luxury, the admiration of things trifling 


in themſelves, and a fondneſs for falſe ſplendor, enervate 
our courage in our moſt tender years, apd blunt the edge 
of that valour of ancient Gaul, which was once natural 
to us. 


Were the youth met our nobility educated like Phi- 


lopeindt, ſo far, J mean, as is conſiſtent with our man- 


ners; were they to imbibe in their early years an incli- 


nation for ſtudies of a ſolid. kind, ſuch as philoſophy, 


hiſtory, and polity ; were they to propale as models for 


their imitation, the many illuſtrious generals which the 


laſt age produced; were they to put themſelves under the 
diſcipline of thoſe who are now the ornament and glory 
of our nation; and would they once duly confider, that 
true greatneſs dns not conſiſt in ſurpaſſing others merely 
in pomp and profuſion, - bat in diſtinguiſhing themſelves by 
ſolid merit; in fine, were they to make it their delight 
and glory to perfect themſelves in the military know- 
ledge 3 to ftudy it in all its parts, and acquire the true 
fcope and defign of it, without omitting any of the 
means, which conduce to their perfection in it; how il- 
luſtrious a ſet of officers, commanders, and heroes, would 
France not produce ! One ſingle man inſpired the breaſt 
of the Achæans with this ardour and emulation. How 
much were it to be wiſhed, (and why ſhould we not wiſh 
it ?) that ſome one of our princes, great in all things, in 
valour as well as birth, would revive in our armies — 
alte 
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| | "taſte of the ancients, for ſimpli city, frugality, and genero· 
"ot fity ; and direct the taſte of the French nation, to things 


1 | truly beautiful, ſolid, and juſt ! All. en would be 
1 infinitely ſhort of ſuch a glory. | EE 


[ { ; | "Y 
| i Scr. VI. Varicus e "rl of Philip _ Sulpitins, A 
| digreſſion of Polybius upon Signals made by. fre. 


GW have already ſaid, that Dan the pro- 
1 : conſul, and king Attalus, had continued in win- 
. ter quarters at gina. As ſoon as ſpring appeared they 
wi had quitted them, and failed to Lemnos with their fleets, 
which together amounted to fixty gallies. Philip on the 
other ſide, that he might be able to oppoſe the enemy 
either by ſea or land, advanced towards Demetrias, whi- 
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| to implore his aid in the imminent danger to which they 
were expoſed, Philip gave them a favourable: reception; 
and promiſed to furniſh them with ſuch ſuccours as the 
| 
| 


— ay... 


„ 
— 


preſent juncture, and the neceſſity of their affairs might 
require. He kept his promiſe, and ſent bodies of ſol- 
1 diers into different places, to ſecure them from the at- 
if 3 tacks of the enemy. He repaired to Scotuſa, and made 
1 | his troops march thither from Lariſſa which lies very 
near it; and then returned to Demetrias. And in order to 
give ſeaſenable faccour to ſuch of his allies as ſhould 
be attacked, he fixed fignals in Phocis, Eubœa, and in 
the little iſland of Peparethos; and placed, in that part 


— — W — 


— CE gk, 


Theſſaly, men to obſerve them, that he might have 
ſpeedy notice of the enemy's march, and of the places he 
might deſign to attack, I ſhall explain theſe Etna here- 
; after, 


_ 
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| beœa, and laid fiege to Oræa, one of its chief cities. It 
was defended by two caſtles ſtrongly fortifivi, and was 


1 r 
„ able 


ther the ambaſſadors of the allies came from all parts, 


Where he lay, on Tiſæum, a very lofty mountain of 


The proconſul and king Attalus advanced dewnade Ev- 


(s) A. NM. 3797. Ant. J. C. 205. Polyb, I. 16, p. 612 
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able to hold out a long time; but Plator, who com- 


manded it under Philip, furrendared it treacherouſly to 


the beſiegers. He had purpoſely made the fignals too 
late, that Philip might not have an opportunity of ſuc- 
couring it, But the ſame did not happen to Chalcis, 


which Sulpitius beſieged immediately after the taking of 


Oræa. The fignals were made very ſeaſonably there; 
and the commander, deaf and inacceſſible to the offs 
of the proconſul, prepared for a ftout defence. Sulpitius 
perceived that he had made an imprudent attempt, and 
was ſo wiſe 4s to deſiſt immediately from it, The city 
was ſtrongly fortified in itſelf; and beſides, fituated on 
the Euripus, . that. famous Arait, . * in which the ſea does 
not ebb ard flow ſeven times every day, at fixed, and 
ſtated hours, as (ſays Livy). is commonly reported, but 
irregularly, whilſt the waves roll oh all fides with 
much impetuoſity, that they ſeem like torrents falling 


precipitately from the mountains; ſo that ſhips can never 


ride there in ſafety. 


Attalus beſieged Opuntus, a city Fituated not 1 from 
the ſea-fide, among the Locrians, in Achaia, Philip ad- 


vanced with incredible diligence. to its aid, baving marched ' 


upwards of f fixty miles in one day. The city had 
been juſt taken before he arrived at it; and he might 
have ſurprized Attalus, who was employed in plundering 
the place, had not the latter, the inftant he heard of his 
approach, retired with great precipitation, However, Phi- 
lip purſued him to the ſeakide. 

nunc hue nune | 
mari, velut monte præcipiti 
devolutus torrens rapitur. 
Ita nec nocte, nec die, quies 
navibus datur. Liv. 


% Haud alia infeftior claſſi 


ab utriuſque terre præaltis 
montibus ſũüdbiti ac procel- 
lofi ſe dejiciunt, & fretum 
ipſum Euripi, non ſepties 


245 


illuc verſo 


demete, 


die, ſicut fama fert, tem- 
poribus ſtatis reciprocat; ſed 
in modum venti 


+ So Livy bas it; which 
is certainly a prodigious day's 
march for an army. 


Attalus 


reel 
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Attalus having retired to Oræa, and received advice 
there, that Pruſias king of Bithynia had entered his ter- 
ritories, he returned towards Aſia, and Sulpitius to the 
ifland of gina. Philip, after having taken ſome ſmall 
cities, and fruſtated the project of Machanidas, the Spar- 
tan tyrant, who deſigned to attack the people of Elis, 
that were employed in preparing >for the ſolemnization + 
of the Olympic games; he repaired to the aſſembly of 
the Achzans, which was held at ZEgium, where he ex- 
peed to find the Carthaginian fleet, and to join it with 
his own 3 but advice being brought, that the ſhips of 
the Romans and king Attalus were ſailed away, he did 
the ſame, 

Philip * was truly grieved to find, that though he em- 
ployed the utmoſt diligence in all his projects, he always 
came too late to put them in execution; fortune, would 
he ſay, taking a pleaſure in bereaving kia. of every op- 
portunity, and in fruſtrating all his incurſions and expe- 
ditions; However he concealed his uneaſinęſs from the 
aſſembly, and ſpoke with an air of confidence and reſo- 
lution. Having called the gods and men to witnefs, that 
he had never neglected any opportunity of marching 

out, on all occaſions, in queſt of an enemy; he added, 
that he did not know which ſide uſed the greateſt diſ- 
patch; whether himſelf in flying to the aid of his allies, 
or his enemies in eſcaping his purſuits: That this was 
a tacit confeſſion that they thought themſelves inferior 
to him in ſtrength 5 neverthelefs, that he hoped ſoon to 
gain ſo compleat a victory over them, as would evidently 
demonſtrate his ſuperiority. This ſpeech greatly encou- 
raged the allies : After having given the neceſſary orders, 
and made ſome expeditions of no great importance, he re- 
turned into Macedonia, to carry on the war inn the 
Dardanians. 


* 


* Philippus mœrebat & curriſſe; & rapientem em- 


angebatur, cim ad omnia nia ex oculis eluſiſſe cele- 
ipſe raptim iſſet, nulli ta- ritatem ſuam fortunam. Liv. 
men fe rei in tempore oc- . | 


Digreſſion 


| 
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Dr fen of Pe on the feral made 5 1 e. 


The ſubject which polybius lere treats is curious enough 


in itſelf ; and befides, it bears ſo near a relation to the 
facts I am now relating, as to excuſe my introducing a di- 
greſſion, that will not be of a great length, and which 


the reader may paſs over if he finds it tedious, I ſhall 
repeat. it almoſt literally as I find it in Polybius. Livy, 


in his account of the particulars above related, and which 


he copied almoſt verbatim from Polybius, * mentions the 
fame ſignals made by fire: But then he only hints at 


them, becauſe as they were not invented by the Ro- 


mans, conſequently this was a ſubje& which did not re- 
late ſo immediately to the hiſtory he was writing, But 
this artifice of the fignals, which is a part of the art of- 


war, belongs properly to the hiſtory of the Greeks, and 


ſhews to how great a perfection they had carried all the 


parts of that noble art, the judicious reflexions they had 
formed in all things relative to it, and the aſtoniſhing 


progreſs they had made (7), in tefped to the conſtruction 


of machines of war, different kinds of armour and mili- 


tary ſignals, 


As the making of ſignals by fire, ſays Polybius, A 
of great uſe in war, has hitherto not been treated with 
any accuracy; I belive it will not be proper to paſs 
over them ſuperficially, but to dwell. a little upon that. 


head, in order to give my readers a more perfect idea of 


it. 
It is a truth univerſally i e that opportunity 
is of great advantage in all things, but eſpecially in war. 


(7) Polyb. I. 10. p. 614— 618. 


* Philippus, ut ad om- 


nes hoſtium motus poſſet 


occurrere, in Phocidem at- 


que Eubœam, & Pepare- 
thum mittit, qui loca alta 


eligerent, unde editi ignes ap- 
parerent ; ipſe in Tiſæo (mons 


eſt in altitudinem ingentem 


cacuminis editi) ſpeculam 
poſuit, ut ignibus procul ſub- 


latis, ſignum, ubi quid mo- 
lirentur os momento 
| ane a 


perct, Liv, £ 28. 
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Now, among the ſeveral things which have been alas 
to enable men to ſeize it, nothing can be more condu- 
cive to that end than fignals made by fire. Whether 
tranſactions have happened but a little before, or are then 
tranſacting; they may, by this method, be very eaſily 
made known, at places diſtant three or four days journey 


from where they happened, and ſometimes at a ſtill greater 


diſtance; and by this kelp, the neceſſary aids may be ob- 
tained in time. 
Formerly this method of giving notice, was * very 


fittle advantage, becauſe of its too great ſimplicity. For, 


in order to the making uſe of it, it was neceſſary that 
certain ſignals ſhould be agreed upon: and as events are 
infinitely various, it was impoſſible to communicate the 
greateſt part of them by this method. As for inſtance, 
not to depart from the preſent hiſtory, it was very eaſy to 
make known at a diſtance, that a fleet was arrived at 
Orza, at Peparethos, or at Chaleis; becauſe: the parties 
whom it concerned had foreſeen this, and accordingly had 
agreed upon. ſuch ſignals as might denote it. But an 
unexpected inſurrection, a treafon, an horrid murder com- 
mitted in à city, and ſuch like accidents as happen but 
too often, and which cannot be foreſeen; this kind of 
events, which require immediate conſideration and remedy, 
cannot be ſignified by a beacon. For it is not poſſible to 
agtee upon a ſignal for ſuch events as it is ee to 


f;oreſce. 


FX neas 4, who wrote a treatiſe on the duties of a ge- 


neral, 1 to compleat what was wanting on this 
. but he was far from 3 ſo well as could 


” 2 neas was cotemporury 
with Ariſtotle, He wrote a 
treatiſe on the art of war. 
Cineus, one of Pyrrhus's coun- 


fellors, made an abridgment 


of it. Pyrrbus alſo Worit on 
the fame fubjet, HABlian, 
Tack. . Is Cicero menti= 


ons the tæuo laff in one f hrs 
epiſiles, Summum me du- 
cem literæ tuæ reddiderunt. 
Plane neſciebam te tam pe- 
ritum eſſe rei militaris. Pyr- 
rhi te libros et Cineæ video 
lectitaſſe. Lib. . Epil. 25. 


ad Papir, Poetam, 


Rave 


W 


ä 


. MARCHED INTO THE COUNTRY, 


HITHER, 
On a fourth: HonxsE AND roor. | 
Then Provistons ;:and ſo on, till all the events which 
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have been wiſhed, or as he R had propoſed, of which 
the reader may now judge- 

Thoſe, ſays he, who would give Fighals. to oo an- 
other, upon affairs of importance, muſt firſt prepare two 
veſſels of earth, exactly equal in breadth and depth: and 
they need be but four foot and a: half deep, 1 a foot 
and a half wide, They then muſt. take pieces of . cork, 
1 to the mouth of theſe veſſels, but not quite 
ſo wide, that they may be let down with eaſe to the 
bottom of theſe veſſels. 
this cork, a ftick, which muſt be of naval fize in both 
_ theſe veſicle, This ſtick - muſt. be divided exactly and 


diſtinctly by ſpaces of three inches each, in order that 
| ſuch events as generally happen in war may be writ on 
them. For example, in one of theſe intervals the follow- 


ing words may be writ, A BoDY OF HORSE ARE 


DY OF INFANTRY HEAVILY ARMED, ARE ARRIVED 
On a third, InFanTRY LIGHTLY! ARMED, 
On another :-Surys, 


may probably happen... in the war that is carrying on, are 


writ down in theſe intervals, 


This being done, each of the two veſiels muſt W! 2 
little tube or cock of equal bigneſs, to let out the water 
in equal proportion, Then, the two veſſels muſt be filled 
with water; the pieces of cork, with their ſticks thruſt 
through them, muſt be laid upon them, and the cocks 


muſt be opened. Now it is plain, that as the veſſels are 
equal, the corks will fink, and the ſticks deſcend lower 


in the veſſels; in proportion as they empty themſelves, 


But to be more certain of this exactneſs, it will be proper 


to make the experiment firſt, and to examine whether all 
things correſpond and agree together, by an uniform ex- 
ecution on both ſides, 

When they are well aſſured of this, the two veſſels 
"muſt be carried to the two places where the ſignals are 
to be made and obſerved : water is poured in, and the 


corks and ticks are put in the veſſels, In proportion 


They next fix, in the middle” of 


On another: A Bo- 
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5 as any of the events which. ate written on the Ms 'Y 
be mall happen, a terch, or other light is raiſed,” which * 
41 muſt be held aloft, till ſuch time as another 1 raiſed ; 
Wl by de party to whom it is directed, ©» (This art gn | © 
| 43 is only to give notice that both patrtits are ready and at- th 
4 tentive.) Ihen the torch or other light muſt be taken 1 
8 away, and the cocks ſet open. When the interval, that * 
; 9 is, that part of the flick where the event of whith no- | * 
#4 tice is to be given is written, thall be fallen to a level ' 
| 3 with the veſſels, then the man who gives the fignal lifts * 
WH up his torch ; 2 on the other fide, the torreſpondent b. 
= | Agnal-maker | immediately turns the cock of his veſſel, | 
i and looks at what is writ eon that part of the flick M 
at which touches the mouth of the veſſel z on which vccd- by 
3 ſion, if every thing has been executed exactly and r 5 
= on both fides, both will read the ſame thing. © bs 
Fx Although this method differs from that which was | 
= practiſed. in early ages, in which men agreed only upon by 
3 a fingle fignal which was to denote the event the other 4 
= party defired to be informed of, and which had been a- hy 
= greed: upon; it nevertheleſs was too vague and inde- 
= terminate, Fer it is impoſſible to foreſee all the acci- a 
= dents that may happen in a war; and though they could * 
; 3 5 be foreſeen, there would be no poſlibility of writing them : 
\ 4 4 all on a piece of ſtick. Beſides, when any unexpected l 
= accident ſhould happen, how evuld notice be given of it " 
1 according to this method ? To this I may add, that the L 
1 inſcription on the ſtick is no ways exact ind eircum- 
wn ſtantial. We are not told how many horſe and foot are : 
= | . come; what part of the country they are in; how many . 
= f Mips are arrived, nor the quantity of proviſions we have, *. 
= For, before theſe ſeveral particulars could be written on k 
1 ] the ſtick, they muſt have been foreſeen, which was al- | 
1 together impoſſible, though moſt eſſential; and how can 5 
|. in ſuccours be ſent, when it is not known how many eng- * 
1 mies are to be oppoſed, nor in what part of the coun- 
i 0 try they are? How muſt 4 party either confide in or 
|; i doubt their pwn firength? Ih a word, how will they 5 


Know what to do, when they are not told how many 
| | ; ſhips, 
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| Hips, or What we . proviſions are come from the 


enemy? 

Wi: + — laſt method was invented. by Caen hich: 
others aſcribe. to Democlitus ; however we have improved 
it, ſays Polybius, - who continues the ſole ſpeaker upon 


this head, This fixes every circumſtance, and enables us 


to- give notice of whatſoever happens, The only thing 
required, is great care and exactneſs. This method is aa 
follows. 

The twenty-four letters of che alphabet muſt be taken 
and divided into five parts; and theſe muſt be fixed on a 
board, from top to bottom, in their natural order on five 
columns; five letters in each column, the laft NP 
which is to have but four, 

The alphabet being diſpoſed in this —_— the man 
who is to make the fignal muſt begin by ſhewing two 
torches or lights; and theſe he muſt hold aloft till the 
other party has alſo ſhewn two lights. This firſt ſig - 
nal is only to ſhew that both fides are _— after which 
the lights muſt be removed. 

The affair now is, to make the other dan read, in 


this alphabet, the advices we want to acquaint & W | 


with, The perſon who gives the ſignal, ſhall hold up 
torches to his left, in order to denote to the correſpon- 
dent party, from which of the columns he muſt take 
letters, to write them down in proportion as they. ſhall 
be pointed out to him; fo that if it is the firſt column, 
he only holds up one torch 
two, and ſo on, and always to the left, He muſt do the 
ſame to the right -hand, to. point out to the perfon who 
receives the ſignal, which letter in the column he muſt 
obſerve and write down, This both parties muſt er 
upon between them. 

Theſe ſeveral things being fixed, and each of them got 
to his poſt, the man who gives the fignal muſt have a 
* geometrical inſtrument with two tubes, in order that 


* The fipure EC it is annexed at the end * 6515 lietle 


treatiſe. | 
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8 by one of them the right, and 17 the other 
5 let of him Who is to anſwer. The board muſt be ſet 


up near to this inſtrument; and to the right and left a 
ſolid- muſt be raiſed ten foot broad, and about the height 


of a man; in order that the torches which ſhall be 


lifted up over it, may ſpread a ſtrong, clear light ; and 
that when, they are to be lowered, * ey by entirely 
hid behind them. 

All, things being thus diſpoſed on ack fide, ; will wg 
poſe, for inſtance, that advice is to be given, that, An 
bundred Cretans or Kretans are gone over to the enemy, Firſt, 
he muſt make choice of ſuch words as will expreſs what 
is here ſaid in the feweſt letters poſſible, as Cretans or Kre- 
tans * an bundred have deſerted, which expreſſes the very 
ſame idea in much fewer letters. 

The firſt letter is a K, which is in the ſecond column,” 
Two . torches muſt therefore be - lifted to the left, to in- 
form the perſon who receives the ſignal, that he muſt look 
into the ſecond column. He then muſt lift up five torches 
to the right, to denote that the letter 2 for is the 
fifth of the ſecond column, that is a K. 

Afterwards four torches muſt be held up to the left, 
to point out the P + which is in the fourth column; 


then two to the right, to denote that this letter is the 


ſecond of the fourth column. The ſame muſt be ob- 
ſerved with reſpect to the reſt of the letters. 8 
Buy this method, every event that comes to paſs may 
be denoted in a fixed and determinate manner. The 


reaſon why two ſetts of lights are uſed is, becauſe every 


letter muſt be pointed out twice; the firſt, to denote the 
column to which it belongs; and the ſecond, to ſhew its 
place in order in the columns pointed out, If the perſons 
employed on theſe  occafions obſerve the rules here laid 
down, they will give exact notice: But it muſt be practiſed 
a long time, before they will be able to be very n 
exact in the operation. 


* The ud are e diſpoſed 


in this manner in the Greck, n in the Greek tongue, 
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This is what is propoſed by Polybius, who, it is well 
known, was a great ſoldier and politician, and for this 
reaſon bis hints ought to be valued. They might be 
improved and put in practice on a great many occaſi- 
ons, Theſe fignals were employed in a meuntainous coun- 


A pamphlet was [dent me, printed in 1702, and en- 


titled, . The art of making ſignals both by ſea and land. 
The pamphlet was dedicated to the king, by the Sieur 
Marcel, commiſſioner of the navy at Arles. This author 
affirms, that he had communicated ſeveral times, at the 
diſtance of two leagues, (in as ſhort a ſpace of time as 
a man could write down, and form exactly the letters 
contained in the advice he would communicate) an un- 
expected piece of news that took up a page in writing. 
I cannot ſay what this new invention was, nor what 


ſucceſs it met with; but in my opinion ſuch diſcoveries 


as theſe ought not to be neglected. In all ages and na- 
tions, men have been very deſirous of finding out and 
employing methods for receiving or communicating ſpeedy 
advices ; and of theſe, ſignals by fire are one of the prin- 
cipal. 

Fi) In the fabulous times, when the fifty daughters of 
Danaus murdered all their huſbands in one night, Hyperm- 
neſtra excepted, who ſpared Lynceus; it is related that 
both flying, and each being arrived at a place of ſafety, 
they informed one another of it by ſignals made by fire; 


and that this circumſtance gave riſe to the feſtival of 


torches eſtabliſhed in Argos, 

Agamemnon, at his ſetting out for the Trojan expedi- 
tion, had promiſed Clytemneſtra, that the very day the 
city ſhould be taken, he would give notice of the victory 
by fires kindled for that purpoſe. He kept his word, as 
appears from the tragedy of ZEſchylus, which takes its 
name from that prince : where the ſhe-centinel, appointed 
to watch this fignal, declares ſhe had ſpent . tedious 
nights in that uncomfortable poſt. 


(e) Pauſan. 1, 2. p. 140. 8 
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ſuch news as it was neceſſary to tranſmit to a great diſtance 
and that advice could be communicated from Athens to 
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We alfo find * by the writings of Julius Cæfar, that 3 

he himſelf uſed the ſame method. we 

Cæſar gives us an account of another method in uſe Fon 

| amongſt the Gauls, Whenever any extraordinary event 1 
[ happened in their country, or they ſtood 1n need of im- all 
| mediate ſuccour, they gave notice to one another by re- 1 
peated ſhouts, which were catched from place to place; . 

ſo that the maſſacre of the Romans in Orleans at "is at 
rife, was known by eight or nine a-clock in the evening 2 
i in Auvergne, forty leagues from the other city, A 
(2) We are told of a much ſhorter method, It is pre. faft 
| tended that the king of Perfia, when he carried the war the 
| into Greece, had poſted a kind of centinels at proper diſ- All 
| tances, who communicated to one another by their voices, fan 


Suſa (upwards of an hundred and fifty leagues) in forty- De 


| | eight hours. 
C It is alſo related, that a 4 Sidonian propoſed to Alex- . 
| ander the Great, an infallible method for eftabliſhing | N 
a ſpeedy and ſafe communication between all the coun- | 
tries ſubject. to him. He required but five days for lar 
giving notice, from ſo great a diſtance as between his du 
hereditary kingdom, and his moſt remote conqueſt in India: JN 
but the king, looking upon this offer as a mere chimera, | 
rejected it with contempt : However, he ſoon repented it, me 
and very juſtly; for the experiment might have been 3 
made with little trouble to himſelf, 
(x) Pliny relates another method, which is not alto- ſix 
gether improbable. Decimus Brutus defended the city the 
of Modena befieged by Anthony, who prevented his ſend- act 
ing the leaſt advice to the conſuls, by drawing lines round * 
) Coel. Rhodig. 1, 18. C, 8. ) Plin. I. 7. c. 37. = 
* Celeriter, ut. an& Ce- . + Fipcitios in bis remarks: | 
far imperaverat, ignibus fig- on the ſeventh book of Cæſar s 
pificatione facta, ex proxi- evars in Gaul, relates this ob 


mis caſtellis ed concurſum ⁊vitbont giting dire the ans 
eſt. Cæ 5 Bell. Gall, 1, Ze there 
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the city, and laying , nets in the river, However, Bru- 
tus employed pigeons, to whoſe feet he faſtened letters, 


which arrived in ſafety wherever he thought proper to 


ſend them. Of what uſe, fays * Pliny, were Anthony's 
intrenchments and centinels to him ? of what ſervice were 


all the nets he ſpread, when the new courier took his. 


rout through the air, 


Travellers relate, that to carry advices from Alexan- 
dria to Aleppo, when ſhips arrive in that harbour, they 
make uſe of pigeons, who have young ones at Aleppo. 
A letter, containing the advices to be communicated, is 
faſtened about the pigeons necks or feet ; 
the pigeons take wing, ſoar to a great height, and fly to 
Aleppo, where the letters are taken from them, The 
ſame method is uſed in many other places, 


Deſcription of the inſtrument employed in ſignals made by 
| re. 
R. Chevalier, mathematical profeſſor in the royal 
college, a fellow member with me, and my particu- 
lar friend, has been ſo good as to delineate, at my re- 
queſt, the figure of the inſtrument mentioned by Pen, 
and to add the following explication of it, 

In this manner I conceive the idea I have of the inftru- 
ment deſcribed by Polybius, for communicating advices at 
a great diſtance, by ſignals made by fire, 

A B is a beam about four or five feet long, five or 
fix inches broad, and two or three inches thick, At 
the extremities of it are, well dove-tailed, and fixed ex- 
actly perpendicular in the middle, two croſs pieces of 
wood, C D, E F, of equal breadth and thickneſs with 


the beam; and three or four foot long. The fides of 


theſe croſs pieces of timber muſt be exactly parallel, and 
their upper ſuperficies very ſmooth, In the middle of 


* Quid vallum, & vigil ne prætexta profuere Anto- 
nio, per cœlum eunte nuntio ? 
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this being done, 
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the ſurface of each of theſe pieces, a right line muſt be 
drawn parallel to their ſides; and conſequently theſe lines 
will be parallel to one another, At an inch and a half, 
or-two inches diſtance from theſe lines, and exactly in 
the middle. of the length of each croſs piece, there muſt 
be drove in very ſtrongly, and exactly perpendicular, an 
iron or braſs ſcrew, (2) whoſe upper part, which muſt 
be cylindrical, and five or fix * lines in diameter, ſhall 
project ſeven or eight lines, above. the ſuperficies of YO 
croſs pieces, 

On theſe pieces muſt be placed two hollow tubes or 
cylinders, G H, I K, through which the obſervations are 
made. Theſe tubes muſt be exactly cylindrical, and formed 
of ſome hard, ſolid metal, in order that they may not 
ſhrink or warp, They muſt be a foot longer than the 
\ croſs pieces on which they are fixed, and thereby will 
extend fix inches beyond' it at each end, Theſe two tubes 
muſt be fixed on two plates of the ſame metal, in the 
middle of whoſe length ſhall be a ſmall convexity, (3) of 
about an inch round, In the middle of this part (3) muſt 
be a hole exactly round, about half an inch in diame- 
ter; ſo that applying the plates, on which theſe tubes 


| i are fixed, upon the croſs pieces of wood C D, E F, this 
1 


hole muſt be exactly filled by the projecting and cylin- 


„ ; 
i | drical part of the ſcrew, (2) which was fixed in it, and 


in ſuch a manner as to prevent its play, The head of 
i the ſcrew may extend, ſome lines, beyond the ſuperficies 
. of the plates; and in ſuch a manner as that thoſe tubes 
| may turn, with their plates about theſe ſcrews, in order 
to direct them on the boards or ſcreens, P, Q, behind 
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1 | different diſtances of the places where the ſignals ſhall be 
| given, 


the eye is applied to one of their ends, it 'may not receive 
any reflected rays, There muſt alſo be placed about the 
end, on the fide of the obſerver, a perforated ring, the 


* Troelfth fart of an inch, 


which the ſignals by fire are made, according to the- 


The tubes muſt ©s blacked within, in order that when 


aperture | 
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aperture of which muſt be of three or four lines; and 
place at the other end, two threads, the one vertical, and 


the other horizontal, croſſing one another in the axis of 


the tube. 

In the middle of the beam A B muſt be made a round 
hole, two, inches in diameter, in which muſt be fixed the 
foot LM N © P, which ſupports the whole machine, and 
round which it turns as on its axis. This machine may be 
called a rule and ſights, though it differs from that which is 
applied to circumferenters, theodolites, and even geometrical 
ſquares, Which are uſed to draw maps, take plans, and 
ſurvey, &c, but it. bas the ſame uſes, which is to direct 
the ſight. 


The perſon who makes the ſignal, and he 1 receives 


it, muſt have the like inſtrument; otherwiſe, the man who 


receives the fignal could not diRinguiſh whether the ſig- 


nals made, are to the . right or left of him who makes 
them, which is an effential circumſtance, according to the 
method propoſed by Polybius, | 

The two boards or ſcreens P which are to denote 
the right and left hand of the man who gives the ſignals; 
or to diſplay or hide the fires, according to the circum- 
ſtance of the obſervation, ought to be greater or lefs, and 
nearer or farther diſtant from one another, according as 
the diſtance between the places where the ſignals muſt be 
given and received, is greater or leſs, 

In my deſcription of the preceding machine, all 1 en- 
deavoured was, to explain the manner how Polybius's 
idea might be put in execution, in making ſignals by fire; 
but I do not pretend to ſay, that it is of uſe, for giving ſig- 
nals at a confiderable diſtance. For it is certain that, 


how large ſoever this machine be, fignals made by 2, 3, 


4, and 5 torches, will not be ſeen at 5, 6, or more 
leagues diſtance, as he ſuppoſes, To make them viſible at 
a greater diſtance, ſuch torches muſt not be made uſe of, 


as can be lifted up and down with the hand, but large 


wide ſpreading fires, of whole loads of ſtraw or wood z 
and conſequently boards or ſcreens of a prodigious fize muſt 
be e to hide or eclipſe them, 

Z 3 Teleſcopes 
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Teleſcopes were not known in Polybius' 8 time, they 
were not diſcovered or improved till the laſt century. 
Thoſe inftruments might have made the ſignals in queſ- 
tion viſible, at a much greater diſtance than bare tubes 


could have done: but I ſtill doubt, whether they could 


be employed to the uſe mentioned 'by Polybius, at a 
greater diſtance than two or three leagues, However, 
Jam of opinion, that a city befieged, might com- 


' municate advice to an army ſent to ſuccour it, or give 
notice how long time it could hold out a fiege, in order 


to taking proper meaſures ; and that, on the other fide, 
the army ſent to its aid might communicate its deſigns to 
the city n eſpecially 5 the affiftance of e 


| Sxer. VII. Philopaemen gains a — B near Man- 


tinea, over Machanidas tyrant of Sparta. The high re- 
gard paid to that general, Nabis ſucceeds Machanidas, 
Some inſtances of his avarice and cruelty, A general peace 
concluded between Philip and the Romans, in wwhic the al- 
lies on both ſides are included, 


HE Romans, wholly ab in the war with Han- 

nibal, which they reſolved to terminate, intermeddled 
very little with that of the Greeks, and did not moleſt 
them during the two following years. 

(y) In the firſt, Philopemen was appointed ati 
general of the chad. As ſoon as he was inveſted with 
this employment, which was the higheſt in the ſtate, he 
aſſembled his allies before he took the field; and exhorted 
them to ſecond his zeal with courage and warmth, and 
ſupport with henour both their fame and his. He inſiſted 
ſtrongly on the care they ought to take, not of the beauty 
and magnificence of the dreſs, which became women 
only, and thoſe too of little merit ; but of the neatneſs 
and ſplendor of their arms, an obieth worthy of men, 
intent upon their own glory and the good of their country, 
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His ſpeech was received with univerſal applauſe, that, 


at the breaking up of the aſſembly, all thoſe who were 
magnificently dreſſed were pointed at; ſo great an influence 


have the words of an illuſtrious rerſon, not only in difſuad- 


ing men from vice, but in inclining them to virtue; eſpe- 
cially when his actions correſpond with his Words; 3 for 
then, it is ſcarce poſſible to reſiſt his exhortations. This 
was the character of Philopemen, Plain in his dreſs, and 
frugal in his diet, he took very little care, of his body. 
In converſation he ſuffered patiently the ill temper of 
others, even when they uſed contemptuous expreſſions 2 
and, for himſelf, he was ſure never to give the leaſt of- 
FG to any one, It was his ſtudy during his life to ſpeak 
nothing but the truth: and indeed, the ſlighteſt expreſſions 
of his were heard with reſpect, and immediately believed. 


And he was not obliged to employ a great many words to 


perſuade ; his conduct being a rule of what every body elſe 
ought to do, 

The aſſembly being diſmiſſed, every body tetnened to their 
reſpective cities, in the higheſt admiration of Philopemen, 
whoſe words as well as actions had charmed them; and 


fully perſuaded, that' as long as he ſhould prefide in the 


government, it could not but flouriſh, He immediately viſited 
the ſeveral cities, and gave the neceſſary orders in them. He 
aſſembled the people in every place acquainted them with 
every thing that was neceſſary to be done, and raiſed troops. 
After ſpending near eight months in making the various 
preparations, he took the field. 

(z) Machanidas, tyrant ef Lacedæmonia, was watching, 
at the head of a powerful army, for an opportunity to ſub- 
ject all Peloponneſus. The moment advice was brought 
of his arrival in the territories. of Mantinea, Philopemen 
prepared to give him battle. 

The tyrant of Sparta ſet out upon his march at day- 
break, at the head of the heavy- armed infantry, and poſted 
to the right and left on the fame line, but a little more 
advanced, the light- infantry compoſed of foreigners; and 


2) Polyb. 1, 11. p. 63 1637. Plut. in Philop. p. 361. 
74 Y pe 634037 p- e 
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behind them chariots loaded with * catapultz, and darts 
to ſuſtain them. It appears by the ſequel, that before him ch: 
lay a ditch, that run along part of the plain, wes which Ta 
His troops extended at each end, arr 
At the ſame time Philopemen marched his army in three | 13 
bodies out of the city. The firſt conſiſting of Achzan bo 
| - horſe, was poſted to the right, The ſecond, compoſed of thi 
| heavy-armed foot, was in the center, and advanced to the 
Hs ditch, The third, compoſed of IIlyrians, cuiraſſiers, fo- 
| reigners, light-armed troops, and. ſome ÞF Tarentine horſe, 
were at the left, with Philopœmen at their head. 
The time for beginning the battle approaching, and the 
| nech in view, that general, flying up and down the ranks 
| of the infantry, encouraged his men in few, but very 
| ſtrong expreſſions, Moft of them were even not. heard ; 
| but he was fo dear to his ſoldiers, and they repoſed ſuch 
cConſidence in him, that they wanted no exhortations to 
fight with incredible ardour. In a kind of tranſport they 
Animated their general, and preſſed him to. lead them on to 
| battle. All he endeavoured to make them underſtand was, 
E that the time was come in Which their enemies would be 
| reduced to an ignominious captivity, and themſelves re- 
ſtored to a glorious and immortal liberty, 

Machanidas marched his infantry in a kind of N 
as if he intended to begin the battle by charging the right 
wing. But when he was advanced to a proper diſtance, 
he on a ſudden made his infantry wheel about, in order 
that it might extend to his right, and make a front equal 
to the left of the Achæans; and to cover it, he cauſed all 
the chariots loaded with catapultæ to ee forward. 
Philopemen plainly ſaw that his deſign was to break his 
infantry, by overwhelming it with darts and ſtones, How- 
| ever, he did not give him time for it, but cauſed the Ta- 
| rentine horſe to begin the battle with great vigour, . on 
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a ſpot where they had room enough to engage in. Ma- 
chanidas was forced. to do the ſame, and to lead on his 
Tarentines, The firft charge was very furious, The light- 
armed ſoldiers advancing a little after to ſuſtain them, in 
a moment the foreign troops were univerſally engaged. on 
both ſides; and, as in this attack they fought man to man, 


the battle was a long time doubtful, At laſt, the fo- 


reigners in the tyrant's army had the advantage 3 3 their 
numbers and dexterity acquired by experience giving them 
the ſuperiority, The Illyrians and cuiraſſiers who ſuſtained 


the foreign ſoldiers in Philopœmen's army, could not with- 
ſtand ſo furious a charge. They were entirely broke, and 


fled with the utmoſt precipitation towards the city of Man- 
tinea, about a mile from the field of battle, 


Philopemen ſeemed now loſt to' all hopes, 'On this 
occaſion, ſays Polybius, appeared the truth of a maxim, 


which cannot reaſonably be conteſted, That the events 
of war are generally ſucceſsful or unfortunate, only in pro- 
portion to the {kill or ignorance of the generals who come 
mand in them, Philopemen, ſo far from deſponding at 
the ill ſucceſs of the' firſt charge, or being in confuſion, 


was ſolely intent upon taking advantage of the errors 


which the enemy might commit, Accordingly they were 


"guilty of a great one, which indeed is but too frequent on 


theſe occaſions, and for that reaſon cannot be too ſtrongly 


guarded againſt, Machanidas, after the left wing was 
routed, inſtead of improving that advantage, by charging 


in front that inſtant with his infantry the center of that 


with his victorious wing, and thereby terminating the 


whole affair; ſuffers himſelf, like a young man, to be 


hurried away by the fire and impetuoſity of his ſoldiers, 
and purſues, without order or diſcipline, thoſe who were 


carried them to the gates of the city. 
Philopemen, who upon this defeat had cbt to his 


Infantry in the center, takes the firſt cohorts, commands 


them to the left, and at their head marches and ſeizes the 


: poſt which Machinidas had abandoned, By this move- 


ment 


of the enemies, and taking it at the ſame time in flank 


— 


flying; as if, after having given way, fear would not aus 
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ment he divided the center of the enemy's infantry fror 
His right wing. He then commanded theſe cohorts to ſtay 
in the poſt they had juſt ſeized, till farther orders; and 
at the ſame time directed * i the Megalopolitan to 
rally all the Illyrians, cuiraffiers and foreigners, who 
without quitting their ranks and flying as the reft had done, 
had drawn off to avoid the fury of the conqueror ; and, 
with theſe forces, to poſt himſelf on the flank of the in- 
fantry in his center, to check the enemy in theix return 
from tl the purſuit, 

But now the Lacedæmonian infantry, elate hh the 
firſt ſucceſs of their wing, without waiting for the ſignal, 
advance with their pikes lowered towards the Achæans, 
as far as the brink of the ditch. When they came up to 
it, whether from being ſo near the enemy, they were 
aſhamed not to go on, or that they did not value the 
ditch becauſe it was dry and had no hedge; and beſides, 
being no longer able to retire, 'becauſe the ed ranks 
were puſhed forward by thoſe in the rear, they ruſhed into 
the ditch at once, This was the deciſive point of time 
for which Philopœmen had long waited, and thereupon he 
orders 0 e charge to be ſounded. His troops levelling their 
pikes fell with dreadful ſhouts on the Lacedæmonians. 
"Theſe, who at their, deſcending into the ditch, had broke 
their ranks, ;no ſooner ſaw the enemy above them, but 
they immediately fled; nevertheleſs, great numbers of 
them were left in the ditch, having. been killed either by 
the Achæans, or their own ſoldiers, | ef 

To,compleat the glory. of this action, the buſineſs now 
Was to: prevent the tyrant from eſcaping the conqueror. 
This was Philopemen's: only object. Machanidas, on his 
Rerum; perceived that his army fed 3 z n being n 


„ The late tranſlator of born at that time. 'F is true 
Pelbiug miſtakes this officer indeed that this perſon had the 
Fer our hiſterian, aud bere ſame name, and was a native 
introduces bim Hpeabing; which of the ſame city, which makes 
15 otherwiſe in the original. the error rr excuſable. 
2 tbe — Was not 
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of his error, he endeavoured, but in vain, to force” His 
way through the Achæans. His troops, perceiving that 
the enemy were maſters of the bridge Which lay over the 
ditch, were quite diſpirited; and endeavoured to ſave them 
ſelves as well as they could, Machanidas himſelf, finding 
it impoſſible to paſs the bridge, hurtied along the fide of 
the ditch, in order to find a place for getting over it. 
Pepe knew him by his purple mantle, and the 
trappings of his horſe : ſo that, after giving the neceſſary 
orders to his officers, he paſſed the ditch, in order to ſtop 
the tyrant, The latter having found a part of the ditch” 
which might eaſily be croſſed, claps ſpurs to his horſe,” 
and ſprings forward in order to leap over, That very in- 
ſtant Philopemen threw his javelin at him, which laid” 
him dead in the ditch, The tyrant's head being ſtruck 
off, and carried from rank to rank, gave new courage 
to "the victorious Achæans. They purſued the fugitives 
with incredible ardor as far as Tegea; ; entered the city 
with them; and being now maſters of the field, the very 
next day they encamped on the banks of the Eurotas. 

The Achæans did not loſe many men in this battle, but 
the Lacedæmonians loſt four thouſand, without including 
the priſoners, who were ftill more numerous. The bag- 
gage and arms were alſo taken by the Achzans, 

The conquerors, ſtruck with admiration at the conduct 
of their general, to whom the victory was entirely owing, 
erected a brazen ſtatue to him in the ſame attitude in 
which he had killed the tyrant ; which ftatue they after- 
wards placed in the temple of Knolls at Delphos. 

Polybius juſtly obſerves, that this fignal victory muſt” 
not be aſcribed either to chance or a concurrence of circum- 


ſtances, but entirely to the abilities of the general, who 


had foreſeen and diſpoſed all things neceſſary for this great | 
event. And indeed, from the beginning (it is Polybius | 
who Rill ſpeaks, and continues his reflexions) Philopœ- 


| mien had covered himſelf with the ditch ; not to avoid 


coming to a battle, as ſome have imigined ; but becauſe, 
like a judicious man and a great ſoldier, he had reflected, 
that ſhould Machanidas attempt to make his army dels 
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264 The HISTORY of 
the ditch, before he was aware of it, his troops would 
certainly be cut to pieces and entirely defeated ; or if, being 


of 


ſtopt by the ditch, he ſhould change his refolution, and j 
break his order of battle thro' fear, that he would be 2 
thought the moſt unſkilful of generals, in abandoning his 
victory to the enemy without daring to come to a battle; 
and in carrying off no other marks of his enterprize, than 
the ignominy of having renounced it. Polybius alſo highly 
applauds the preſence of mind and reſolution of Philope- 
men, in his not deſponding or loſing courage when his left v 
wing was routed; but in having made that very defeat an 7 
occaſion of his ae a glorious victory. 1 
Methinks theſe ſmall battles, where there are not many Jt 
combatants on either fide z and in which, by that means, C 
one may follow as it were with the eye, the ſeveral ſteps t 
of the commanding officers.; obſerve the ſeveral orders £ 
they give, the precautions they take, and the errors they c 
commit; that theſe, I ſay, may be of great ſervice to 
thoſe who are one day to command armies; and this is a 
one of the chief advantages from the ſtudy of hiſtory, a 
(a) It is related that in the aſſembly of the Nemæan p 
games, Which were ſolemnized the year after this famous ſ. 
battle of Mantinea, Philopemen being elected general of = 
the Achæans a ſecond time, and having then no employ- 7” 


ment for his forces, upon account of the feſtival ; he 51 
cauſed his phalanx, very ſplendidly cloathed, to vols in b 
review before all the Greeks; and made them perform n 
their uſual exerciſes, to ſhow with what dexterity, ſtrength ” 
and agility they performed the ſeveral military movements, p 
without breaking or diſordering their ranks in the leaft, t 
He afterwards went into the theatre in which the muſicians g 
were diſputing for the prize in their art, accompanied by 


thoſe youths in their coats of arms, all of a graceful 3 70 
ſtature, and in the flower of their age; all filled with the tl 
higheſt veneration for their general, and fired at the ſame 7 


time with a martial intrepidity; ſentiments with which 
their glorious battles and ſucceſs under this illuſtrious gene- 
ral had inſpired them. 


(a) A. M. 3799. Ant, J. C. 20g. 
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The very inſtant that flouriſhing troop of youths entered 
with Philopemen, Pylades the mufician, who was fing- 


ing to his lyre the Perſians of * Timotheus, happened 
accidentally to repeat the following verſe. 


The wwreaths of liberty to me you ore, 
The brighteſt crown the gods beſtow. 


Theſe lofty verſes, being finely expreſſed by the finger, 
who had an exquifite voice, ſtruck the whole aſſembly. 
At the ſame time all the Greeks caft their-eyes upon Phi- 


lopœmen; 1 and clapping their hands, and raifing ſhouts of 


joy, they called to mind the glorious ages of triumphant 
Greece; ſoothing themſelves with the pleaſing hopes, 
that they ſhould revive thoſe antient times, and their priſ- 


tine glory ; ſo greatly did a ceneral, like Philopemen, in- 


creaſe their confidence, and inflame their courage, | 
And indeed, ſays Plutarch, as we find young colts are 
always fond of thoſe they are uſed to; and that, in caſe 
any other perſon attempts to mount them, they are diſ- 
pleaſed, and praunce about. with their new rider: the 
ſame diſpoſition appeared in the Achæan league. The 
inſtant they were to embark in a new war, and a battle 
was to be fought; if any other general was appointed, 
immediately the deputies of the confederate powers would 
be diſcouraged, and turn their eyes in queſt of Philopœ- 
men; and the moment he appeared the whole league re- 
vived and were ready for action; ſo ſtrongly were they 
perſuaded of his great valour and abilities; well knowing 


that he was the only general whoſe preſence the enemy 


dreaded, and whoſe name alone made them tremble. 


Can thers: humanly ſpeaking, be a more pleaſing, more 


affecting, or more ſolid glory for a general or a prince, 
than to ſee himſelf eſteemed, beloved and revered by the 
army and people in we, manner Philopemen was ? Is it 


* This was a Ap years before Chriſt, One of 
poet, avho lived about the his pieces was entitled the Per- 
XCV:th Olympiad, i. e. 298 trans, 
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poſſible for any man to be ſo taſteleſs and void of ſenſe, as 

to -prefer, or even compare, to the honour which the 
exalted qualities of Philopemen acquired him, the pre- 
tended glory which ſo many perſons of quality imagine 


they derive, from their equipages, buildings, furniture, and 
the ridiculous expence of their tables ? Philopemen wi 


feed magnificence more than they did, but then he placed 
it in what it really conſiſted; the clonthing his troops 
ſplendidly, providing them 2 horſes and ſhining arms; 
ſupplying with a generous hand all their wants both public 


and private; diſtributing money ſeaſonably to encourage 


the officers and even private men: in acting thus Phi- 


lopœmen, though dreſſed in a very plain habit, was looked 


upon as the greateſt and moſt magnificent gums! of his 
time, 
Sparta did not recover its antient liberty by the death 


of Machanidas, the only conſequence of which was its 


changing one oppreſſor for another, The tyrant had been 
extirpated, but not the tyranny, That unhappy, city, 


formerly ſo jealous of its liberty and independence, and 


now abandoned to ſlavery, ſeemed by its indolence ſtudious 
of nothing but to make itſelf new chains, or to ſupport 
its old ones. Machanidas was ſucceeded by Nabis, who, 


though a worſe tyrant, yet the Spartans did not ſhow the 
leaſt ſpirit, or make the leaſt effort to ſhake off the yoke 


of ſlavery. 

(5) Nabis, in the beginning of his government, was 
not deſirous to undertake any foreign expedition; hut em- 
ployed his whole endeavours to lay the ſolid foundations 


of a laſting and cruel tyranny, For that purpole, he made 


it his particular care to deftroy all the remaining Spartans 
in that republic, He baniſhed from it all ſuch as were 
no diſtinguiſhed for their quality and wealth, and gave 


their eſtates and wives to his creatures, We ſhall ſpeak 


of theſe perſons hereafter under the name of the Zxiles, 
He had taken into his pay a great number of foreigners, 
all plunderers and affaſſins, and capable of perpetrating 


(3) Polyb, 1, 13. p. 674, 675. 
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the blackeſt crimes for gain. This kind of people, who 
had been baniſhed their country for their crimes, flocked 
round the tyrant, who lived in the midſt of them as their 
protector and king; employing them as his attendants and 
guards, to ſtrengthen his tyranny, and confirm his power, 
He was not ſatisfied with baniſhing the citizens, he acted 
in ſuch a manner, that they could not find any ſecure 
aſylum even in foreign countries. Some were butchered 
in their journey by his emiſſaries; and he recalled others 
from baniſhment, with no other view but to murder 
them. 

Beſides theſe barbarities, he invented a nds which 
may be called an infernal one, repreſenting a woman mag- 
nificently dreſſed, and exactly reſembling his wife. Every 
time that he fond for any perſon, to extort money from 
him, he would firſt declare, in the kindeſt and moſt gentle 
terms, the danger to which the whole country, and Sparta 
in particular, was expoſed by the menaces of the Achaans 


the number of foreigners he was obliged to keep in pay 


for the ſecurity of his government, the great fums he 
expended for the worſhip of the gods, and for the good of 
the public. In caſe the perſon fpoke to was wrought 
upon by his words, he proceeded no farther, t this being all 
he wanted, But, if he was refractory, and refuſed to 
give him money, he would ſay, © Probably the talent of 
« perſuaſion is not mine; but I hope that Apega will 
© have ſome effect upon you. This Apega was his wife. 
He no fooner had uttered theſe words, but his machine 
appeared, Nabis, taking- her by the hand, raifed her from 
her chair, and led her to his man, The bunt the arms 
and breaſt of this machine were ſtuck with ſharp iron 
points, concealed under her clothes, The pretended Apega 
embraced the unhappy wretch, folded him in her arms 
and laying hers round his waſte, claſped him to her boſom, 
whilſt he vented the moſt lamentable cries, The machine 
Was made to perform theſe ſeveral motions by ſecret ſprings, 
In this manner did the tyrant put many to death, from 
whom he could not otherwiſe extort the ſums he de- 
raended,. 
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Would one believe that a man could be fo completely ce 
wicked, as to contrive in cold blood ſuch a machine, mere- ar 
ly to torture his fellow- creatures; and to feed his eyes be 
and ears with the cruel pleaſure of ſeeing their agonies, 
and hearing their groans ? It is aſtoniſhing that in ſuch a 
city as Sparta, where tyranny was had in the utmoſt de- 
teſtation, where men thought it glorious to confront death; 
where religion and the laws, ſo far from reſtraining men 
as among us, ſeemed to arm them againſt all who were | 
enemies to liberty; it is aſtoniſhing, I ſay, that ſo horrid 8 
a monſter ſhould be ſuffered to live one day. l 

(e) I have already obſerved. that the Romans, . 
in a more important war, had intermeddled very little 
with the affairs of Greece. The Ætolians, finding them- 
ſelves neglected by that powerful people; who were their 
only refuge, made a peace with, Philip, - Scarce was the 
treaty concluded, but P. Sempronius the proconſul arrived 
with * aids ; ten thouſand foot, a thouſand horſe, 
and. thirty-five ſhips of war, He was very much gffended 
at them for making this peace, without having firſt ob- 
tained the conſent of the Romans, contrary to the expreſs 
words of the treaty of alliance. The Epirots alſo, tired 
with the length of the war, ſent deputies, (with the pro- 
conſul's leave) to Philip, who now was returned to Ma- 
| cedonia, to exhort him to agree to a general peace; hint- 
f ing to him, that they were almoſt ſure, if he conſented 
iſ! 1 to have an interview with Sempronius, they would eafil) 
6 agree upon the conditions. The king was greatly pleaſed 
with theſe overtures, and went to Epirus, As both parties. 
were deſirous of peace; Philip, that he might have leiſure 
to ſettle the affairs of his kingdom, and the Romans, that 
they might be able to carry on the war againſt Carthage 
with greater vigour ; a treaty was ſoon concluded, The 
king cauſed Pruſias king of Bithynia, the Achæans, Bœo- 
tians, Theſſalians, Acarnanians and Epirots to be included 
in it: and the Romans included in the people of Ilium, 
king Attalus, Pleuratus; Nabis the Spartan tyrant, ſuc- 
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y ceſſor to Machanidas; the people of Elis, the Meſſenians BM 

oy and the Athenians, In this manner the war of the con- A 

$ federates terminated in a peace of no long Fame 1 

, i ; 

R SECT. vm. The . eh of Antiochus into I 

| Media, Partbia, Hyrcania, and as far as India, At 3 

3 hrs return to Antioch, be receives advice of Prolemy Phi- i 

! hipator”s death, | 

I 2:0 hiſtory of the wars in Greece, obliged us to i 
interrupt the relation of the tranſactions in Aſia; 1 

: and therefore we now return to them, 9 

, (d) Antiochus, after the death of Achæus, having 1 

f employed ſome time in ſettling his affairs in Aſia Minor, | 

s marched towards the Eaſt, to reduce thoſe provinces 

4 which had revolted frgn- the empire of Syria, He be- 

: gan by Media, of which the Parthians had juſt before 

, diſpoſſeſſed him. Arſaces, ſon to him who founded that 

, empire, was their king, He had taken advantage of 

. the troubles in which the wars of Antiochus with Pto- 

£ lemy and Achæus had . him, and had W 

: Media. 

; This country, ſays Polybius, is the moſt oa in 

all Afia, as well for its extent, as for the number and 

4 ſtrength of the men, and the great quantity of horſes 

it produces, Media furniſhes all Aſia with thoſe beaſts ; 

: and its paſtures are ſo good, that the neighbouring mo- 

narchs fend their ſtuds thither, Ecbatana is its capital 

2 city, The edifices of this city are the fineſt in the 

world, and the king's palace is ſeven hundred fathoms 

; round; Though all the timber-work is of cedar and 


cyprus, yet not the leaſt piece of timber was viſible ; 
the joyſts, the beams, the ceilings, and columns, which 
fuſtained the porticoes and piazzas being covered with fil- 
ver or gold plates. All the tiles were of filver, The 
enn part of theſe rich materials had been carried off 


(d) A. M. 3792. Ant. J. C. 212. Polyb, I. 10. p. 597 
—5602. 
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by the Macedonians under Alexander the Great; and 


the reſt plundered by Antigonus and Seleucus Nicator. 
Nevertheleſs, when Antiochus entered this kingdom, the 


temple of Ana was ſtill ſurrounded with gilt columns; 
and the ſoldiers found in it a great number of ſilver 
tiles, a few golden bricks, and a great many of filver, 
All this was converted into ſpecie, and ſtamped with 
Antiochus's image; the whole amounting to four thou- 
ſand talents, or about fix hundred daun N ſter- 
ling, . 

Arſaces expected that 3 would — as far 


as this temple; but he never imagined that he would 
venture to croſs, with his numerous army, a country ſo 


barren as that which lies near it; and eſpecially as no 
water can be found in thoſe parts, none appearing on the 
ſurface of the earth, There are indeed. rivulets and 


ſprings under ground, but no one, except thoſe who know 


the country, can find them. On this occaſion, a true ſtory 


is related by the inhabitants of the country, that the 


Perfians, when they conquered Aſia, gave to thoſe who 
ſhould raiſe water in places where none had been before, 
the profits arifing from ſuch places, to the fifth genera- 


tion inclufively, The inhabitants, animated by theſe 


promiſes, ſpared neither labour or expence to convey water 
under ground from mount 'Taurus, whence a great quantity 
flows, as far as theſe deſerts z inſomuch that at this time, 


ſays Polybius, thoſe who make uſe of theſe waters, do not 


know from what ſprings the ſubterraneous rivulets flow 
that ſupply them with it. 


It were to be wiſhed that Polybius, who regerally. is 
diffuſive enough, had been more prolix here, and explain- 


ed to us in what manner theſe ſubterraneous canals (for 


ſuch were the wells here ſpoken of) were built; and 
the methods employed by Arſaces to ſtop them. From 


the account he gives of the prodigious labour employed, 


and the vaſt ſums expended to complete this work, we 


may ſuppoſe that water had been conveyed into every 


part of this vaſt deſert, by tone aquæducts built under 


ground, with openings at * — that Polybius 
calls wells. | When 
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(e) When Arſaces ſaw that Antiochus craſſed the de- 
ſerts, in ſpite of the difficulties which he imagined would 
ſtop his march, he gave orders for ſtopping up the 
wells. But Antiochus, having foreſeen this, Tent a de- 
tachment of horſe, which . poſted itſelf near theſe wells, 
and beat the party that came to ſtop them. The army 
paſſed the deſerts, entered Media, drove Arſaces out of 


it, and recovered all that province. Antiochus ſtayed 


there the reſt of the year, in order to re-eſtabliſh his 
affairs, and to make the: Preparations neceflary for carry- 


ing on the war. 


(J) The year following he entered very early into 
Parthia, where he was as ſucceſsful as he had been the 
year before in Media: Arſaces was forced to retire into 
Hyrcania, where he imagined that in ſecuring ſome paſſes 
of the mountains which ſeparate it from Parthia, it 


would be impoſſible for the Syrian army to approach him. 


(g) However, he was miſtaken : for, as ſoon as tlie 
ſeaſon would permit, Antiochus took the field; and af- 


ter incredible difficulties, attacked all thoſe 5ods at the 


ſame time with his whole army, which he divided into 
as many bodies as there were attacks, and ſoon forced 


them all. He afterwards aſſembled them in the plains, 


and marched to beſiege Seringis, which was the capital 
of Hyrcania. Having beſieged it for ſome time, he at laſt 
made a great breach, and took the city by ſtorm, Upon 
which the inhabited. ſurrendered at diſcretion, = 

(Y) In the mean time Arſaces was very buſy. As 


he retired, he re- aſſembled troops, which at laſt formed 


an army of an hundred and twenty thouſand foot, and 
twenty thouſand horſe. He then took the field againft 
the enemy, and put a ſtop to their progreſs with the 


vtmoſt bravery, His reſiſtance protracted the war, which 
ſeemed almoſt at an end, After many engagements, - 


Ake perceiving he gained no advantage, judged 

0% A. NI. 3793: Ant, J. C. 211. f) A. M. 
3794. Ant. J. C. 270. 
209. Juſtin, I. 41. c. 5. 


(g) A. M. 3795. ay &. 
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that it would be extremely difficult to reduce ſo valiant 
an enemy; and drive him entirely out of the provinces, 
where by length of time he had ſo ſtrongly eftabliſhed 
himſelf, - For this reaſon, he began to liſten to the 
overtures which were made him, for ng ſo tedi- 
ous a war. 

(i) At laſt a treaty was concluded, in nich it was 
ſtipulated, that Arſaces ſhould continue in poſſeſſion of 
Hyrcania, upon condition that he ſhould aſſiſt Antiochus, 


in recovering the reſt of the revolted provinces. 


() Antiochus, after this peace, turned his arms againft 
Euthydemus king of Bactria. We have already ſhewn, 
in what manner Theodotus had diſunited Bactria from 
the empire of Syria, and left it to his ſon of the fame 


name with himſelf, This ſon had been defeated and 


diſpoſſeſſed by Euthydemus, a brave and prudent man, 
who engaged in a long war againſt Antiochus, (7) The 
utter uſed his utmoſt endeavours to recover Bactria; but 
they all were rendered ineffectual by the valour 4nd vigi - 
lance of Euthydemus. During the courſe of this war, 


Antiochus diſplayed his bravery in the moſt extraordinary 


manner, In one of theſe battles his horſe was killed un- 
der him, and he himſelf received a wound in the mouth, 
which however was not dangerous, being attended with 
only the loſs of ſome of his teeth, * 

At laſt he grew weary of a war, when he plainly 
perceived that it would be impoſſible for him to dethrone 
this . prince, He therefore gave audience to Euthyde- 
mus's ambaſſadors, who repreſented to him, that the war 
he was carrying on againſt their ſovereign was not juſt ; 
that he had never been his ſubject, and conſequently 
that he ought not 'to avenge himſelf on their king, be- 
cauſe others had rebelled againſt him; that Bactria had 


thrown off the yoke of the Syrian empire under other 


monarchs long before him; that he poſſeſſed this king- 


(i) A. M. 3796. Ant. ]. C. 208. 


() A. M. 3797- 
Ant. J. C. 207, 


(!) Polyb, 1, 10. P. 620, 621. & 
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dom by right of conqueſt over the deſcendants of thoſe 
chiefs of the rebellion, and preſerved. it as the reward 
of a juſt victory. They. alſo inſinuated to him that 
the Scythians, obſerving both parties had, weakened them- 
ſelves by this war, were preparing to invade Bactria with 
great fury; and that ſhould they perſiſt obſtinately in 
diſputing it, thoſe [Barbarians might very poſſibly diſ- 
poſſeſs both of it. (mn) This reflexion made an impreſſion 
on Antiochus, w who, by this time, was grown quite weary 
of ſo unprofitable and tedious a war; and for this reaſon 
he granted them ſuch conditions as ended in a peace. 
To confirm and ratify it, Euthydemus ſent bis ſon to An- 
tiochus. He gave him a gracious reception; and judging, 
by his agreeable mien, his converſation, and the air of 
majeſty conſpicuous in his whole perſon, that he was 
worthy of a throne, he promiſed him one of his daugh- 
ters in marriage, and granted his father the title of king. 


The other articles of the treaty were put into writing, and 


the alliance was confirmed by the uſual oaths, | 

Having received all Euthydemus's elephants, which was 
one of the articles of peace, he paſſed mount Caucaſus, 
and entered India, and then renewed his alliance with the 
king of that country, He alſo received elephants from 
him, which, with thoſe Euthydemus had given him, a- 
mounted to an hundred and fifty, He marched from 
thence into Arachoſia, afterwards into Drangiana, thence 
into Carmania; eftabliſhing his authority and yoo order 
in all thoſe provinces. 

(1) He paſſed the winter in the laſt country. From 
thence he returned by Perfia, Babylonia, and Meſopo- 
tamia; and at laſt arrived at Antioch, after having ſpent 
ſeven years in this expedition, The vigour of his enter- 
prizes, and the prudence with which he had conducted 
the whole war, acquired him the character of a wiſe 
and valiant prince, and made him formidable to Europe as 
well as Aſia, 


(a) A. M. 3798. Ant, J. C. 206. (2) A. M. 3799. 
— . 205. R 95 
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(o) A little after his arrival at Antioch, advice was 


brought him of the death of Ptolemy Philopator. That B. 
prince, by his intemperance and exceſſes, had quite ruined | 


his conſtitution, which was naturally ſtrong and vigo. i — 
Tous, He died, as generally happens to thoſe who aban- 
don themſelves to pleaſure, before he had run half his 
courſe, He was ſcarce above twenty years old when he 
aſcended the throne, and reigned but ſeventeen years. He 
was ſucceeded by Ptolemy Epiphanes his ſon, then five 


years old. 


(s) A. M. 3800. Ant. J. C. 204. 
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ARTICLE I. 


HIS firſt article includes twenty-four years, 
during which Ptolemy Epiphanes reigned in E- 
gypt. In this interval, the Romans engage in 

war, firſt againſt Philip king of Macedon, over whom 
they gain a famous victory; ; and then againſt Antiochus 
king of Syria, who alſo is defeated, and forced to ſue 
for peace. At the ſame time, feuds and diviſions break 


out between the Lacedzmonians and the Achæans, and 
the famous Philopemen dies, 


Srer. I. Ptolemy Epbipanes ſucceeds Philopator his fa- 
ther in the kingdom of Egypt. Antiochus and Philip en- 
ter inte an alliance to invade his dominions, Tbe Ro- 
mans become guardians of the young king. Antiochus 
ſubdues Paleſtine and Cœloſyria. The war of Philip a- 
gainſt the Athenians, Attalus, and the Rhodians, He be- 
fieges Abydos, The unhappy fate of that city, The Ro- 


mans declare var againſt Fbilip. Sulpitius the conſul is 
| ſent into Macedonia, 
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( 9 Related in the preceding book, how Ptolemy Phi- 

lopator, worn out with riots and exceſſes, had come 
to his end, after having reigned ſeventeen years. As the 
oñly perſons preſent, when that monarch expired, were 
Agathocles, his ſiſter, and their creatures, they concealed 
his death as long as poſſible from the public; in or- 
der that they might have time to carry off all the 


money, jewels, and other valuable effects in the palace. 


They. alſo. formed a plan to maintain the authority -they- 


had enjoyed under the late king, by uſurping the regency 
during the minority of his ſon, named Ptolemy Epi- 


Phanes, who was then but five years old, They ima- 
gined this might be eaſily done, if they could but take 
off Tlepolemus, who had ſucceeded Sofibes in the miniſ- 
try; and accordingly they concerted meaſures to diſpatch 
him. | ; REN . 
At laſt they informed the public of the king's death. 
Immediately a great council of the Macedonians was 
aſſembled, on which Agathocles and Agathoclea were 
preſent. Agathocles, after ſhedding. abundance of tears, 


wk 


begins by imploring their protection for the young king, 


whom he held in his arms, He told them that his royal 
father, in his expiring moments, had committed him to 
the care of Agathoclea, whom he pointed out to them; 
and had recommended him to the fidelity of the Mace- 
donians. That for this reaſon he was come to implore 
their aſſiſtance againſt Tlepolemus, who, as he had cer- 
tain advice, had formed the deſign of uſurping the crown. 
He added, that he had brought witneſſes expreſsly to prove 
his treaſon, and at the ſame time offered to produce 
them. He imagined that by this weak artifice, Tlepo- 
lemus would be immediately diſpatched, and that in con- 


| 5 A. M. 3800. Ant. J. C. 204. Juſtin, I. 30. c. 2. 


Polyb. 1. 15. p. 712—720, | | | 

 * Polybrus gives this name founders of Alexandria, or 
to the Alexandrians who de- ef thoſe to whom the ſame 
Seended from the Macedoni- privileges had been granted, 
ens, and the poſterity of the 


ſequence 
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ſequence he might eaſily obtain the regency 3 but the 
artifice was too groſs, and the people immediately ſwore 
the deſtxuction of Agathocles, his fiſter, and all their 
creatures. This laſt attempt recalling to their remem- 
brance their other crimes, all the inhabitants of Alexan- 
dria roſe againſt them. The young king was taken out 
of their hands, and ſeated on the throne in Hippodrome. 
After which Agathocles, his fiſter, and OEinanthe his 


mother, were brought before the king, and all three put 


to death as by his order. The populace expoſed their 
dead bodies to all the indignities poffible; ; dragging them 
through the ſtreets, and tearing them to pieces, All their 


relations and creatures met with the ſame treatment, and 


not one of them was ſpared. The uſual and juſt end of 
thoſe unworthy favourites, who abuſe, the confidence of 
their ſovereign to oppreſs the people, and who never n 
thoſe who reſemble themſelves. | 

Philammon, the aſſaſſin, who had been hired to mur- 
der Arſinoe, being returned from Cyrene to Alexandria, 
two or three days before this tumult- broke out; the 
ladies of honour of that unfortunate queen had imme. 
diate notice of it; and taking this opportunity which the 


diſtractions of the city gave them, they reſolved to re- 


venge their miſtreſs's death. Accordingly they broke open 
the door of the houſe where he was, and killed him with 
clubs and ſtones, 

The care of the king's perſon, till otherwite provided 
for, was given to Solibes, ſon to him who had governed 
during the three laſt reigns. Hiſtory does. not inform us 
whether he was ftill alive: but it is certain that he lived 
to a great age, as he had paſſed above threeſcore years 
in the adminiſtration. (2) No miniſter was ever more 
cunning or more corrupt than this Soſibes. He made no 
ſcruple of committing the blackeſt crimes,. provided they 
conduced to his ends. Polybius imputes to him the mur- 


der of Lyſimachus, ſon of Ptolemy, and of Arſinoe daugh- 


ter of that Lyſimachus ; of 3 8 ol Ptolemy, 88 


(4) Polyb. in Excerpt, p. 64. 
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of Berenice daughter of Magas; of Berenice mother to 
Ptolemy Philopator; of Cleomenes, king of Sparta; and 
laſtly, of Arſinoe daughter of Berenice. It is ſurprizing 
that, notwithſtanding a conduct of ſo much inhuma- 
nity and cruelty in his adminiftration, he ſhould ſup- 
port himſelf ſo long, and at laſt come to a peaceable 
end, : 


(r) Antiochus king of Syria, and Philip king of Ma- 


cedonia, during the whole reign of Ptolemy Philopator, 


had diſcovered the ſtrongeſt zeal for the intereſt of that 


monarch, and were ready to aſſiſt him on all occafions, 
Yet, no ſooner was he dead, leaving behind him an in- 


fant, whom the laws of humanity and juſtice enjoined 
-them not to diſturb in the poſſeſſion of his father's 


kingdom, but they immediately join in a criminal alli- 
ance ; and excite each other to take off the lawful heir, 
and divide his dominions between them, Philip was to 
have Caria, Lybia, Cyrenaica, and Egypt ; and Antiochus 
all the reſt, With this view, the latter entered Celoſyria 
and Paleſtine ; and, in leſs than two campaigns, made an 
entire conqueſt of thoſe two provinces with all their ci- 
ties and dependencies, Their guilt, ſays Polybius, would 
not have been quite ſo glaring, had they, like tyrants, 


'endeavoured to gloſs over their crimes with ſome ſpecious 


pretence ; but ſo far from doing this, their injuſtice and 
cruelty were ſo barefaced, that to them was applied what 


is generally ſaid of fiſhes; that the large ones, though 
of the ſame ſpecies, prey on the leſſer. One would be 


tempted, continues the ſame author, at ſeeing the moſt 
ſacred laws of ſociety ſo openly violated, to accuſe pro- 
vidence of being indifferent and infenſible to the moſt 


horrid crimes, But it fully juſtified its conduct, by pu- 
niſhing thofe two kings according te their deſerts ; and 


made ſuch an example of them, as ought, in all ſucceed- 
ing ages to deter others from following their example, 


F For, whilſt they are meditating to diſpoſſeſs N weak and 


(7) A. M. 3801. Ant. J. C. 203. Polyb, I. 3. p. 159. 
Id. I. 15. p. 70), & 70r. 


helpleſs 


— 
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helpleſs infant of his kingdom, by piece-meal ; provi- 
| dence raiſed up the Romans againſt them, who entirely 
ſubverted the kingdoms of Philip and Antiochus; and 
reduced their ſucceſſors to almoſt as great calamities, as 
thoſe with which they intended to cruſh the infant king. 
(s) During that time, Philip was engaged in a war againſt 
the Rhodians, over whom he gained an inconſiderable ad- 


vantage, in a naval engagement near the iſland of Lade, 
oppoſite to the city of Miletus, 


(:) The next year he invaded Attalus, and advanced 


as far as Pergamus, the capital of his kingdom. But all 
his efforts in aſſaulting that city being to no purpoſe, he 
turned his rage and fury againſt the gods; and not ſatisfied 
with burning their temples, he demoliſhed ſtatues, broke 
to pieces their altars, and even pulled up the ſtones from 
their foundations, that not the leaſt footſteps of them might 
remain, 

He was not more ſaccefefal againſt the Rhodians. Hav- 
ing already fought them with. but indifferent ſucceſs, he 
ventured a ſecond battle off the iſland of Chio, Attalus 
had united his fleet to that of the Rhodians, and Philip 
was defeated with conſiderable loſs. There were killed, 
in his army, three thouſand Macedonians, and fix thou- 
ſand allies ; and two theuſand Macedonians and confede- 
rates, with ſeven hundred Egyptians, were taken priſoners, 
The Rhodians loſt but fixty men, and Attalus threeſcore 
and ten, 

Philip aſcribed all the glory of this engagement to 
himſelf, and that for two reaſons : the firſt was, that 
having repulſed Attalus to the ſhore, he had taken that 
prince's ſhip z and the ſecond, that having caſt anchor 
near the promontory of Argennum, he had ftopt even 
among the wrecks of his enemies. But though he aſ- 
ſumed the beſt air he could, he was ſenſible of his 
great Joſs, and could neither conceal it from others, nor 


0 Polyb. in Excerpt. Vales, p. 70% * 73. 
60 A M. 3802. Ant. J. C. 202, Polyb. Ib. p. 66. 
Died, Ib. p. 294. 
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himſelf. This prince had never loſt ſo great a number 


of men either by ſea or land in one day. He was hich- 


ly afflicted upon it, and it viſibly damped his natural vi- : 


vacity. 

( Nevertheleſs, the ill ſucceſs of this battle did not 
abate Philip's courage. The character of that prince 
was, to be unſhaken in his reſolutiens; and not to be 
dejected by diſappointments, but to overcome difficulties 
by inflexible conſtancy and perſeverance z and accordingly 
he continued the war with freſh bravery. I am not cer- 
tain whether we may not date about this time, the cru- 
elties which Philip exerciſed over the Cianians ; a barba- 
rity he is often reproached with, the particulars of which 
have unhappily been loſt, Cios, whoſe, inhabitants are 


called Cianians, was a ſmall city of Bithynia, The man 


who was governor of it, had been raiſed to that poſt by 
the ZEtolians, who at that time were in alliance with 
Philip, We find that he beſieged it, at the requeſt of his 
ſon-in-law Pruſias, king of Bithynia, who pretended to 
have received ſome inſult from it. The city was in all 


probability taken by ſtorm. A great number of the in- 


habitants ſuffered the moſt cruel torments ; the reſt were 
reduced to a ſtate of captivity, which to them was worſe 


than death, and the city was razed to the very foundati- 


ons. This barbarity alienated the Atolians from him, 
and particularly the Rhodians, who were allies and 
friends to the inhabitants of Cios. Polybius ſeems to a- 
ſcribe its deſtruction to the imprudence of the Cianians 
themſelves, who uſed to beſtow all poſts and preferments 


on their moſt worthleſs citizens; and to follow ſo blindly 


their pernicious opinions in every thing, as even to per- 


ſecute thoſe who ventured to oppoſe them.” He adds, 


that a people wha act in this manner, plunge voluntarily 
into the greateſt calamities; ; and that it is TUTPOZINgs 


(@) A. M. —= Ant, J. C. 201. Polyb. 1. 16. p. 733 
739. Liv. 1. 31. n. 16, 18. Polyb. 1. 17. p. 746. 
Liv. J. 37. 2. 31. Strab, I. 12. p. 563, Polyb, I. 15. 
p. 709—711. g 5 | 


they 
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* they do not correct themſelves in this reſpect by the ex- 


b- perience of all ages, which ſhew, that the ruin of the 
1 25 moſt powerful ſtates is ſolely owing to the ill choice of 
thoſe to whom they confide either the command of 
Xt their — or the adminiſtration of their political af- 
* fairs. 
e D Philip sche afterwards to Thrace and Cherſoneſus, 
s where ſeveral cities ſurrendred voluntarily. However, A- 
y bydos ſhut her gates againſt him; and even refuſed to hear 
bo the deputies he had ſent, ſo that he was forced to be- 


- fiege it. This city is in Aſia, and ſtands on the nar» 

roweſt part of the Helleſpont, now called the Dardanelles, 

and oppoſite to the city of Seſtus in Europe. The diſ- 

tance between theſe two cities was but about two miles. 

The reader will ſuppoſe, that Abydos muſt be a city 

of great importance, as it commanded the ſtreights ; and 

made thoſe, who were poſſeſſed of it, maſters of the 

communication between the Euxine Sea and the Archi- 
pelago. 

Nothing of what is generally practiſed, in the aſſault- 

55 ing and defending of cities, was omitted in this ſiege. 

No place was ever defended with greater obſtinacy, which 

| might be ſaid at length, on the fide of the beſieged to 

| have rofe to fury and brutality, Confiding in their own 

ftrength, they repulſed with the greateſt vigour the firſt 

approaches of the Macedonians, On the fide next the 

fea, the machines of war no ſooner came forward, but 

they immediately were either diſmounted by the baliſtæ, 

or conſumed by fire, Even the ſhips, on which they 

were mounted, were in danger; and it was with the ut- 

moſt difficulty that the befiegers faved them, On the 

land fide, the Abydonians alſo defended themſelves for 

ſome time with great courage, and did not deſpair even 

of defeating the enemy. But, finding the outward wall 

was ſapped, and that the Macedonians carried their mines 

under the. inward one, which had been raiſed to ſupply 

the place of the other; they ſent deputies to Philip, 

offering to ſurrender their city upon the following con- 

Utions ; That ſuch forces as had been ſent them by the 

"WS 14 Rhodians 
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Rhodians ad king Attalus, ſhould return to their reſpec- 
tive ſovereigns under his ſafe- conduct; and that all free 
citizens ſhould retire whitherſoever they. pleaſed, with 
the clothes they then had on, Philip anſwering, that the 


Abydonians had only to chooſe, whether they would ſur- | 
render at diſcretion, or continue to defend themſelves va- 


Jiantly ; ; the deputies retired, Y 

This advice being brought, the belieged, in qranſport 
of deſpair, aſſemble together, and conſider what was to 
be done, They came to this reſolution ;; firſt, that the 
ſlaves ſhould. be ſet. at liberty, to animate them to de- 
fend the city with the utmoſt vigour : ſecondly, that all 
the women ſhould be ſhut up in the temple. of Diana, 
and all the children with their nurſes, in the Gymnaſi- 
um : that this being done, they then ſhould bring into 
the great ſquare, all the gold and filver in the city; and 
carry all the reſt of the valuable effects into the * Qua- 
drireme of the Rhodians, and the Trireme of the Cizy- 
cenians. This reſolution having paſſed unanimouſly, an- 
other aſſembly was called, in which they choſe fifty of 
the wiſeſt and moſt ancient of the citizens, but at the 
ſame time had vigour enough left to execute what ſhould 
have been determined; and they were made to take an 
oath in preſence. of all the inhabitants, that the inſtant 
they ſaw the enemy maſter of the inward wall, they ſhould 
Kill the women-and children, ſet fire to the two gallies 
laden with their effects, and Throw into, the ſea all their 
gold and filver which they had heaped together: then ſend- 
ing for- their Prieſts, they -took an oath either to conquer 
or die, ſword in hand; and after having ſacrificed the vic- 


tims, they obliged the prieſts and prieſteſſes to. pronounce | 


before the altar, the greateſt curſes on thoſe who ſhould 
break their oath, 

This being done, they left off countermining, and re- 
ſolved, the inſtant the wall ſhould fall, to fly to the 
Neeb. and fight to the laſt, Accordingly, the inward 


* Quzdriremes were gallies wah thn "6 of « cars, and 
Triremes theſe with three, 


wall 
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; wall tumbling, the beſieged, true to the oath they had 


diers thoſe who had mounted to the aſſault ; ; yet, when | 


furiouſly upon the Macedonians, knocked down ſome, 


break, all their prieſts and prieſteſſes, clothed in pon- 


ſpectacle he ſaw, Among theſe ill-fated citizens, whom 
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taken, fought in the breach with ſuch unparallelled bravery, 
that tho' Philip had perpetually ſuſtained with freſh ſol- 


night ſeparated the combatants, he was ftill doubtful 
with regard to the ſucceſs of the ſiege. Such Abydo- 
nians as marched firſt to the breach, over the heaps of 
the lain, fought with fury; and not only made uſe of 

their ſwords and javelins, but, after their arms were 
broke to pieces or forced out & their hands, they ruſhed 


broke the ſariſſæ or long ſpears of others; and, with the 
pieces, ſtruck their faces and ſuch -parts of theis bodies 
as were uncovered, till they made them entirely deſpair of 
the event, +H 

When; night had put an end to the flaughter, the 
breach was quite covered with the. dead bodies .of the 
Abydonians ; and thoſe. who had eſcaped, were ſo prodigi- 
ouſly . fatigued, and had received ſo many wounds, that 
they could ſcarce ſupport themſelves. Things being brought 
to this dreadful extremity, two of the principal citizens, 
unable to execute the dreadful reſolution: that had been 
taken, and which at that time diſplayed itſelf to their 
imaginations in all its horror ; agreed that, to fave their 
wives and children, they ſhould ſend to Philip by day- 


tifical. habits, to implore his mercy, and en their gates 
to him. 

Accordingly next morning, the city, as had been agreed, 
was ſurrendered to Philip; during which the greateſt 
part of the Abydonians who ſurvived, vented millions of 
imprecations againſt their 1 and eſpecially 
againſt the prieſts and prieſteſſes, for delivering up to the 
enemy thoſe whom they themſelves had devoted to death 
with the moſt dreadful oaths, Philip marched into the 
city, and ſeized, without the leaſt oppoſition, all the rich 
effects which the Abydonians had heaped together in 
one place. But now he was greatly terrified with the 
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deſpair had made furious and diſtracted, fome were ftran- 


gling their wives and children, and others cutting them 


to pieces with their ſwords ; ſome were running to 


murder them, others were plunging them into wells, 


whilſt others again were precipitating them from the 
tops of houſes; in a word, death appeared in all its va- 
riety of horrors, Philip, pierced with grief, and ſeized 
with horror at this ſpectacle, ſtopt the ſoldiers who were 
greedy of plunder; and publiſhed a declaration, import- 
ing, that he would allow three days to all who were re- 
ſolved | to lay violent hands on themſelves, He was in 
hopes that during this interval, they would change their 
reſolution; but they had made their choice before, They 


thought it would be degenerating from thoſe who had loſt 


their lives in fighting for their country, ſhould they ſur- 
vive them, The individuals of every family killed one 
another, and none eſcaped this murderous expedition, but 
thoſe whoſe. hands were tied, or were otherwiſe kept 
from deſtroying themſelves, 

(x) A little before the city ſurrendered, an ambaſſador 
from the Romans to Philip arrived, This embaſly was 


ſent on various accounts, all which it will be proper to 
explain, The fame and glory of this people had juſt 


before ſpread through all' parts of the world, by the vic- 
tory which Scipio gained over Hannibal in Africa; an 
event that ſo gloriouſly (with regard to the Romans) ter- 
minated the ſecond Punic war, (y) The court of E- 
gypt, being in ſo much danger from the union that had 


been formed between Philip and Antiochus againſt their 


infant king, had addreſſed the Romans for protection; 
and offered them the guardianſhip of the king, and the 
regency of the kingdom, during his minority; declaring, 
that the late monarch had defired it at his death, It 
was the intereft of the Romans not to ſuffer the power 
of Philip and Antiochus to increafe, by the addition of ſo 


fx) A. M. 3803. Ant. T C202. © ( 7 juſtin. 
1. 30. c. 2. & 3. & 1.31, & I, Valer. Max. I. 6. c. 6. 
"Liv, 1. 31. n x, '2, & 18. = 
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many rich provinces, of which the empire of Egypt at 


that time conſiſted. It was not difficult to foreſee, that 8 
they would ſoon be engaged in war with thoſe two 


princes, with one of whom they already had ſome diffe- 


rences which threatened much greater, For theſe reaſons 
they had not heſitated in accepting the guardianſhip and | 
in conſequence had appointed three deputies, who were 
ordered to acquaint the two kings with their reſolution, 


and to injoin them not to infeſt the dominions of their 


royal pupil, for that otherwiſe they ſhould be forced to 
declare war againſt them, Every reader will perceive, 
that the declaring ſo generouſly in favour of an oppreſſed 
infant monarch, was making a juſt and noble uſe of their 
power, 

At the ſame time there arrived in Rome ambaſſadors 
from the Rhodians and from king Attalus, to complain 
alſo of the enterprizes of the two kings; and to inform 


the Romans, that Philip, either in . or by his de- 


puties, was ſolliciting ſeveral cities of Aſia to take up 
arms, and was certainly meditating ſome great deſign. 
This was a freſh motive for haſtening the departure of 
the three ambaſſadors. 

Being arrived at Rhodes, and hearing of the ſiege of 
Abydos, they ſent to Philip the youngeſt of their col- 
legues, named ZEmilius, who, as has been obſerved, ar- 
rived at Abydos at the time that the city was upon the 
point of being ſurrendered, ZEmilius acquainted Philip, 
that he was ordered in the name of the ſenate, to exhort 
him not to make war upon any of the ſtates of Greece; 
not to invade any part of Ptolemy's dominions; but to 
refer to à juſt arbitration his pretenfions upon Attalus 
and the Rhodians, That, provided he acquieſced with 
theſe remonſtrances, he would continue in peace; but 
that if he refuſed, the Romans would proclaim war againſt 
him, Philip endeavoured to ſhew, that the Rhodians had 
occaſioned the rupture, But, ſays ZEmilius, interrupting him, 
did the Athenians and Adidemians attack you frft ? Philip *, 

— who 


| q Inſueto vera audire, ferocior oratio viſa eſt, quam 


ID 5 75 1 1 . * hes 
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who had not been uſed to hear truth, offended at the it 
boldneſs of ſuch an anſwer addreſſed to a king; Your fro 
age, ſays he to the ambaſſador, your beauty, (for Polybius of 


informs us that this ambaſſador had really a fine per- 2 
ſon) and eſpecially the Roman name exalt your Pride to a wi 
prodigious degree. For my part, T wiſh your republic may boy 
ob ſerve punct᷑ually the treaties it bas concluded with me: th 
but, in caſe T ſhould be invaded by it, I hope to ſbeꝛu, 
that the empire of Macedonia does not yield to Rome eitber = 
in valour or reputation, The deputy withdrew from a- by 
bydos with this anſwer; and Philip having taken that ſor 
.city, left a ſtrong pariſon in it, and returned to Macedo-= | - 
nia, an 
Zmilius ſeems to have gone into Egypt, whilt the | h 
two other ambaſſadors went very. probably to Antiochus, is 
ZE milius being arrived at Alexandria, aſſumed the guar- 0 
dianſhip of Ptolemy, in the name of the Romans, pur- th 
ſuant to the inſtructions he had received from the ſenate aſs 
at his ſetting out; and ſettled every thing to as much ad- 2 
vantage as the ſtate of affairs in Egypt would then ad- < 
mit, He appointed Ariſtomenes the Acarnanian to ſuper- th 
intend the education and perſon of the young monarch, 
and made him prime miniſter. This Ariſtomenes had + 
grown old in the court of Egypt, and acted with the ut- » 
meſt prudence and fidelity in the 3 conferred 
upon him. 
(2) In the mean time the antes of Philip laid Attica : 
waſte, - the pretence of which invaſion was as follows, 
Two young men of Acarnania being in Athens, at the 
time when the grand myſteries were ſolemnizing there, f. 
(2) Ur. J. TA n, 14. 
quæ habenda apud regem laceſſeritis, mihi quoque in a- n 
eſſet. Ætas, inquit, & for- nimo eft facere, ut regnum p 
ma, & ſuper omnia Roma- Macedonum nomengue haud * 


num nomen te ferociorem fa- minis quam Romanum nobile 

cit, Ego autem primim we- bello 2 Liv. I. 31. 
lim vos fræderum memores ſer- n. 18. 
vare mecum pacem. Si belle 


had 


8. 


7 
d 
le 
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had crowded into the temple of Ceres, not knowing that 


it was forbid, Though their fault proceeded entite 


from ignorance, they were immediately maſſacred, as guilty 
of impiety and ſacrilege. The Acarnanians, juſtly exaſ- 
perated at ſo cruel a treatment, had recourſe to Philip, 
who gladly embraced this opportunity, and gave them a 
body of forces, with which they entered Attica, ravaged 
the whole country, and returned home laden with ſpoils, 
(a) The Athenians carried their complaints againſt this 
enterprize to Rome, and were joined on that occaſion 
by the Rhodians and king Attalus. The Romans only 
ſought for an opportunity to break with king Philip, at 
whom they were very much offended, He had infringed 
the condition of the treaty of peace concluded with him 


three years before, in not ceaſing to infeſt the allies who 


were included in it. He had juſt before ſent troops and 
money to Hannibal in Africa; and a report was ſpread, 
that he was at that time very buſy in Aſia. This 
made the Romans uneaſy, who called to mind the trou- 
ble which Pyrrhus had brought upon him, with only a 
handful of Epirots, a people very much inferior to the 
Macedonians, Thus, having ended the war againſt Car- 
thage, they imagined it adviſeable to prevent the enter - 
prizes of this new enemy, who might become formida- 
ble, in caſe they ſhould give him time to increaſe his 
ſtrength. The ſenate, after making ſuch an anſwer as 
pleaſed all the ambaſſadors, ordered M. Valerius Levinus 
the proprætor to advance towards Macedonia with a fleet, 
in order to examine matters nearer at hand, and be in a 
condition to give immediate aid to the allies. 

(2) In the mean time the Roman ſenate deliberated 
ſeriouſly on what was to be done in the preſent” junc- 
ture, At the very time it aſſembled to conſider that 
important affair, a ſecond embaſſy arrived from the Athe- 
nians, which brought advice that Philip was upon the 
point of invading Attica in perſon 5 and that in caſe they 
were not immediately ſuccoured, he would infallibly make 


(a) Liv. I. 31. n. = (5) Ibid, n. 5. 
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4 


birnſelf maſter of Athens. They alſo received letters 


from Levinus the proprætor, and from Aurelius his lieu. 


tenant, by which they were informed that they had the 
ſtrongeſt reaſons to believe that Philip had ſome deſign 
againſt them ; and that the danger being cn they 


had no time 25 loſe, © 


(5) Upon this news, the Romaiis reſolved to pro- 
claim war againſt Philip. Accordingly, P. Sulpitius the 


conſul, to whom Macedonia had fallen by lot, put to ſea 


with an army, and ſoon arrived there. Here he was 
ſoon informed by an embaſſy that Athens was befieged, 
and implored his aſſiſtance. He detached a ſquadron of 
twenty gallies, commanded by Claudius Cento, who ſet 
ſail that inſtant. Philip had not laid ſiege to Athens in 
perſon, but deputed one of his lieutenants for that pur- 
poſe ; having taken the field in fn againſt Attalus 
and the Rhodians, 


SecrT. II. Expeditions of the conſul Sulpitius in Mace- 


donia. The Atolians ' wait for the event, in order to 
declare themſelves, Philip loſes a battle. Villius ſuc- 
ceeds Sulpitius, No conſiderable tranſaction bappens dur- 
ing his government, Flaminius ſucceeds him. Antiochus 
recovers Cœloſyria, of which be had been diſpoſſeſſed by 
Ariſtomenes the prime miniſter of Egypt, Varicus expe- 
ditions of the conſul into Phocis, The ks after 
long debates, declare for tbe Romans. 


(c) 1 Cento, whom the conſul had ſent to ſuc- 
| cour Athens, having entered the Piræus with his 
gallies, revived the drooping courage of the inhabitants, 
He was not ſatisfied with ſecuring the city and the 
country round it; but having advice that the gariſon 
of Chalcis did not obſerve the leaſt order or diſcipline, 
as remote from danger, he ſailed out with his fleet, ar- 
rived near the city before day ; and finding the centinels 


6 5 M. 3804. Ant. J. C. 20 Kn. 1:31; n. 14. 
(e) A. M. 3504. Ant. J. C. 200. E 1. 31. u. 22 26. 
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re aſleep, entered it without moleſtation ; ſet fire to the pub- 
. = lic magazines which were full of c and to the arſenal 8 
he that was well provided with machines of war; cut the : 
zn whole gariſon to pieces; and after carrying on board his 1 
ey ſhips the immenſe We he had amaſſed, he returned to 1 
the Piræus. | 2 
. - Philip,, who was then at Besse the inſtant he | = 
le beard of the diſaſter which had befallen that confederate = 
TY city, flew thither in hopes of ſurprizing the Romans, How- þ 
Ti ever, they were gone ; ſo that he ſeemed to have come for ? Mp 
d, no other . purpoſe, bug to be ſpectator of that city, fill .=- 
of burning and half ruined. + He would certainly have treated | i 
bn Athens in the ſame manner, if one of the couriers called 1 
in Hemerodromi *, who perceived the king's troops from LR 
. the eminence where he was poſted, had not carried the 
1s neus of it immediately to Athens, where the inhabitants 


were all aſleep, Philip arrived a few hours after, but be- 
fore day-break,  Perceiving that his ſtratagem had not 
taken effect, he reſolved to attack the city. The Athe- 
nians had drawn up their ſoldiers in battle without the 


& walls, at the gate Dipylos; Philip, marching at the head 
1 of his army, attacked them with vigour; and having 
a killed ſeveral of them with his own hand, repulſed them 


; back into the city, whither he did not think it adviſea- 
J ble to purſue them, But he wreaked his vengeance on the 
country-ſeats, on the places for the public exerciſes, as 
the Lyceum, and eſpecially on ſuch temples as ſtood with- 
out the city 3 ſetting fire to every thing, and ruining what- 
ever came in his way, not ſparing either the tombs or the 
moſt ſacred places. He marched from hence with a 


” view of ſurprizing Eleuſis, where his project alſo proved 
- abortive, He then proceeded towards Corinth, when 
4 hearing that the Acheans held their aſſembly at Argos, 
ö 


he went thither. 
bo They were deliberating how to act in regard to Nabis, 
the tyrant of Sparta, who had een Machanidas, 


* They were ſo called from running a great 23 of 
. | miles in one day. | "ds. BY 
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and infeſted the whole country with bis incurfions, - Phi- 


lip offered to charge himſelf entirely with that war, and 


his propoſal was received with univerſal joy. However, 


he added a condition which abated it very much; that 
they ſhould furniſh him with as many troops as were ne⸗ 
ceſſary for gariſoning Cræa, Chalcis, and Corinth; and 
that they ſhould not leave the places behind him 'with- 
out defence whilſt he was fighting for them, They per- 


ceived that his defign was, to draw out of Peloponneſus 


all the Achæan youth, in order to make himſelf maſter 
of it, and engage it in the war againſt the Romans, Cy- 


cliadus, Who prefided in the afſembly, eluded the pro- 
poſal, by obſerving that it was not allowed by their laws, 


to debate on any ſubject but that for which the aſſembly 
had been ſummoned. They therefore broke up, after hav- 


ing reſolved upon the war nt. p and the hopes | 


of Philip were again defeated, 

He made a ſecond attempt upon SID which fuc=- 
ceeded no better than the former, except' that he com- 
pleated the demolition of ſuch temples, ſtatues, and valu- 


able works as remained in that country. After this expe- 


dition he retired into Bœotia. 

(4) The conſul, who was encamped between Apollo- 
nia and Dyreachiun, ſent to Macedonia a conſiderable 
detachment under the command of Apuſtius the lieu- 
tenant, who laid waſte the plains, and took ſeveral ſmall 


cities, Philip, who was returned into Macedonia, carried 


on his military preparations with prodigious vigour, | 

The great object which both parties had in view was, 
to engage the /Etolians to their fide, They were now 
going to hold their general aſſembly, to which Philip, 
the Romans, and Athenians, ſent their ambaſſadors. He 
who was deputed by Philip ſpoke firſt. All he required 


was, that the Atolians ſhould obſerve ſtrictly the con- 


ditions of peace which they had concluded three years 
pefore with Philip; having then experienced how ufcleſs 


their alliance with the Romans was to them, He in- | 


[ (8) Liv, I. 31. n. 2732: 


ſtanced 
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flaneed ſeveral cities, of which that people had poſſeſſed 
themſelves, upon pretence of ſuecouring them, as Syracuſe, 


Tarentum, Capua; the laſt city eſpecially, which was no 


longer Capua, but the grave of the Campanians, and the 
ſkeleton, as it were, of a city, having neither ſenate, 
inhabitants, or magiſtrates; more barbarouſly uſed by 
thoſe who had left it to be inhabited in this condition, 
than if they had entirely deſtroyed it, © If foreigners, 
ic ſays he, who differ from us more by their language, 
« their manners, and their laws, than by the wide diſ- 
© tance of land and ſea which ſeparate us from them, 
& ſhould. diſpofſeſs us of this country; it would be ri- 


them than their neighbours have met with, Among 
us, who are of the ſame country, whether Ætolians, 
Acarnanians, or Macedonians, and who ſpeak the ſame 
language, flight diſputes may ariſe, with little or no 
conſequence or duration; but with foreigners, with 
Barbarians, we, whilſt we are Greeks, are, and ſhall 
cc for ever be at war. This time three years you con- 
cluded a peace with Philip in this very place; now the 
cc ſame cauſes ftill fubfiſt 3 and we hope that you will a& 
in the ſame manner.” 
The Athenian ambaſſadors, by the conſent of the Ro- 
mans, ſpoke next. T hey began by diſplaying, in an af- 
fecting manner, the impious and ſacrilegious fury which 
Philip had exerciſed on the moſt ſacred monuments of 
Attica, on the moſt auguſt temples, and the moſt awful 
tombs ; as if he had declared war, not only againſt men, 
and the living, but againſt the manes of the dead, and 
the majeſty of the gods. That tolia and all Greece 
muſt expect the ſame treatment, if Philip ſfiould have 
the like occaſion. They concluded with conjuring the 
ZEtolians to take compaſſion of Athens; and to under- 
take, under the auſpices of the gods, and of the Romans, 
whoſe power only that of the gods could equal, ſo juſt a 
war as that propoſed to them. 

The Roman ambaſſador, after having refuted very cir- 
cunſtantially the reproaches of the Macedonian, with 
Cc 2 reſpect 


diculous in us to expect more human treatment from 
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reſpe& to the treatment which Rome had made the con- 
quered cities ſuffer z and exemplified in Carthage, which, 
but. juſt before, had been allowed a peace, and was re- 
ſtored to its liberty, declared, that 'the only circumſtance 
the Romans had to fear was, that the too great mild- 
neſs and lenity which they exerciſed towards thoſe they 
_ conquered, would prompt other nations to take up arms 
againſt them, becauſe the vanquiſhed might depend on 
the Roman clemency. He repreſented in a ſhort, but 
ſtrong and pathetic ſpeech, the criminal actions of Phi- 
lip, the murders committed by him on his own family, 
and his friends, his infamous, /debaucheries, which were 
Kill more deteſted than his cruelty ; all facts more im- 
mediately known to the perſons whom he then addreſſed, 
as they were nearer neighbours to Macedonia. But, to 
« confine my ſpeech to what relates directly to you, 
ſays the ambaſſador, addrefling himſelf to the ZEtollans, 
« we engaged in the war againſt Philip, in no other view 
« but to defend you; and you have concluded a ſeparate 
peace with him, Poſſibly you may obſerve in your 
<< own juſtification, that ſeeing us employed in the war 
« againſt the Carthaginians, and being awed by fear, you 
were obliged to ſubmit to whatever conditions the vic- 
tor was pleaſed to preſcribe z whilſt we, on the other 
ſide, employed in affairs of greater importance, ne- 
glected a war which you had renounced. However, 
having now put an end (thanks to the gods) to the 
Carthaginian war, we are going to turn the whole 
force of our arms againſt , Macedonia, This gives 
you an opportunity of returning to our friendſhip 
and alliance, unleſs you ſhould chuſe to periſh inglo- 
riouſly with Philip, rather than . with the Ro- 
« mans. 

Damocritus, the Ztolian ſe; plainly perceived that 
this ſpeech would gain all the voices. It is ſaid, that 
he had been bribed by Philip. Without freming in- 
clined to either ſide, he repreſented the affair as toe 
important to be determined immediately, and required 
908 for a more mature deliberation, By this artifice he 

: | | _ Eluded 
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eluded the effect which the aſſembly would otherwiſe 
have had; and boaſted his having done a very eſſential 
ſervice to the republic, which now (he ſaid) might wait 
the event before it took up arms, and then declare for | 


” the ſtrongeſt party. 

(e) In the mean time, Philip was preparing for 4 
4 vigorous war both by, ſea. and land; but the conſul had 
A already begun, it, He had entered Macedonia, and ad- 
t vanced towards the Daſſaretæ, and Philip had: alſo taken 
5 the field. Neither party knew which way the epemy 
3 had marched; but each ſent out a detachment upon 
1 the diſcovery, and the two parties met. As both con- 
w fiſted entirely of choſen troops, a bloody ſkirmiſh enſued, 
, | \ and the victory was doubtful, Forty Macedonian troop- 
5 ers, and thirty-five of the Romans, were killed on the 


TY) ſpot. | ; 
The king, perſuaded that the care 1 50 ſhould take to 


ö \ 
* bury thoſe who had loſt their lives in this ſkirmiſh, 8 
= would contribute very much to gain him the affection 1 
* of his ſoldiers, and excite them to behave gallantly in - 
is his ſervice ; : cauſed their dead bodies to be brought into - 
© the camp, in order that the whole army might be eye- f 
. witneſſes of the honours paid to their memory. * No- Z 
* thing is leſs to be relied upon than the ſentiments and 2 
hs diſpoſitions of the vulgar, This ſpectacle, which Phi- - 
r, lip imagined would animate the ſoldiers, had a quite BM 
- contrary effect, and damped their courage, Hitherto he BS 
le had engaged in war with none but Greeks and Illyrians, | 
_ who employed ſcarce any other weapons but arrows, ja- ; 
5 velins and lances; and for that reaſon the wounds they 
tf made were not ſo deep. But when they ſaw the bodies of 
* their comrades, covered with deep and wide gaſhes made 

by the Spaniſh ſabres; whole arms cut off, ſhoulders 
at „„ = = | | 
it (e) Liv. I. 31. n. 33—39- 3 
* * Nihil tam incertum nec omnem dimicationem vide- 8 
50 tam inæſtimabile eſt, quam batur facturum, id metum 
d animi multitudinis. Quod pigritiamque incuſſit. Liv. 
Ss promptiores ad ſubeundam 
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lopped away, and heads ſeparated from the bodies, they 
were terrified at the fight, and plainly perceived againft 
what kind of enemy they were to act. 

The king himſelf, who had never ſeen the Romang 
engage in battle, was terrified at this fight, Being in- 
formed by ſome deſerters of the place where the enemy 
had halted, he took guides and marched thither with 
his army, confiſting of twenty thouſand foot, and four 
thouſand horſe ; and poſted himſelf at a little above two 
hundred paces from their camp, near the city of Atha- 
cus, on an eminence which he fortified with good ditches 
and ſtrong intrenchments. Surveying from the top of 
the hill the order and diſpoſition of the Roman camp, he 
cried out, * that what he ſaw was not the camp « 
Barbarians, 

The conſul and the 7 Wa: were. WW for the firſt two 


days, each waiting till the other fhould make ſome 


movement, On the third day, Sulpitius came out of 
his camp, and drew up his troops in battle. Philip, be- 
ing afraid of coming to a general battle, detached againſt 
the enemy a body conſiſting of but fifteen hundred men, 
the one half horſe, and the other foot; againſt whom 
the Romans oppoſed an equal number, who had the ad- 
vantage, and put the other to flight, They avoided with 


no leſs prudence an ambuſcade which the king bad laid 


for them. Theſe two advantages, the one gained by open 


force, and the other by ſtratagom, inflamed the courage 


of the Roman ſoldiers. The conſul marched them back 


into the camp, and after allowing them a day's repoſe, he 
Jed them out, and offered the king battle, which he did not 
think proper to accept, and for that reaſon he lay cloſe 
in his camp, in ſpite of all the inſults and reproaches of 
Sulpitius, Who charged him with meanneſs of fpirit and 


cowardice. 

As foraging, where two armies lay ſo near one another, 
would be very dangerous, the conſul drew off to about 
eight miles Aiſtence, and advanced towards a village called 


4 4 - 


* The ſame words are aſcribed to Fyrrbus. 
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Octolophos, 
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I Octolophos, where the foragers difperſed themſelves all 
t over the neighbouring country in ſeparate platoons. The 
king at firſt lay cloſe in his intrenchments, as if afraid 
of venturing out; in order that the eneiny, growing bolder 
on that account, might for that reaſon be leſs vigilant, 
This happened direQly as Philip had foreſeen, When he 
ſaw great numbers of them ſpread over the plains, he 
quitted his camp on a fudden with all his horſe, whom the 
Cretans followed as faſt as it was poſſible for. infantry to 
march; and rode full ſpeed to poſt himſelf between the = 
Roman camp and the foragers. There, dividing his forces, 5 
he detached part of them againſt the foragers; ; ordering 
them to cut to pieces all who ſhould come in their way; Y 
whilſt he himſelf ſeized all the paſſes by which they could In 
return. And now nothing was ſeen on all fides but blood 1 
| and laughter ; during which, the Romans did not know 8 
what was doing out of their camp, becauſe ſuch as fled 2 
were intercepted by the | king's forces; ; and thoſe Who 8 
guarded the paſſes killed a much greater number than the 
others detached in purſuit of the enemy. 

At laſt the melancholy news of the ſlaughter arrived in 
the Roman camp. Upon which the conſul ordered the ca- 
valry to march out, and ſuccour their comrades wherever 
they could: as for himſelf he made the legions quit the 
camp, and marched them in an hollow ſquare againſt the 
enemy. The troopers, being diſperſed up and down, loſt 
their way at firſt ; being deceived by the ſhouts and cries 
which echoed from different places, Many of theſe parties 
fell in with the enemy, and ſkirmiſhes were fought in dif- 
ferent places at the ſame time, The warmeſt engagement 
was where the king himſelf commanded, and which, by 
the great number of the horſe and foot that co it, 
formed almoſt an army: not to mention that theſe troops, 
being prodigiouſly animated by the preſence of the king, 
and the Cretans, who fought cloſe together and with the 
utmoſt vigour, againſt enemies diſperſed and in diſorder, “ 
killed great numbers of them, It is certain that, had they 

| not purſued the Romans ſo vigorouſly, this day might have 
i decided, not only the preſent battle, but perhaps the * 
| $ th | © 
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of the whole war. But, by abandoning themſelves to a rat 
and inconſiderate ardour, they fell into the midſt of the 


Roman cohorts, who had advanced with their officers, pa 
And now the ſoldiers that fled perceiving the Roman enſigns, 3 


faced about, and puſhed their horſes againſt the enemy who 
were all in diſorder, In an inſtant the face of the battle 
was quite changed ; thoſe who purſued- before now flying 
in their turn, Many were killed in cloſe fight, and many 
loſt their lives in flying; numbers fell, not only by the 
ſword, but ſeveral plunging into moraſſes, . were ſwallowed 
up, with their horſes, in the mire. The king himſelf was 
in very great danger; for having been thrown by his horſe 
which had received a great wound, multitudes were go- 
Ing to attack him, had not a trooper leaped that moment, 
from his horſe, and mounted him on it: but the man 
himſelf, being unable to keep pace with the troopers who 
fled, was killed by the enemy, Philip, after having taken 
a long compaſs round the fens, came at laſt to the camp, 
where he had been given over for loſt, 

We have ſeen on many occaſions, and it cannet be too 
ſtrongly inculcated to thoſe of the military profeſſion, in 

order to their avoiding the like error; that battles are often 

loſt by the too great ardour of the officers, who, ſolely in- 
tent upon purſuing the enemy, forget and negle& what 
paſſes in the reſt of the army; and ſuſfer themſelves to be 
deprived through an imprudent deſire of glory, of a victory 
which they had in their hands, and might have ſecured, 

However, Philip had not loſt a great number of men in 
this action, but dreaded coming to a ſecond : and was afraid 
left the conqueror ſhould advance to attack him ſuddenly. 
He therefore diſpatched a herald to the conſul, to defire 
a ſuſpenſion of arms, in order to bury the dead. The 
conſul, who was at dinner, ſent word that he ſhould have 
an anſwer on the morrow. Upon this Philip, to conceal - 
his march from the Romans, haying left a great number 
of fires in his camp; ſet out from it, without noiſe, the 
inſtant it was dark; and having got a whole night's - 
march before the conſul, and part of the following day, 


he thereby put it out of his power to purſue him. 
Sulpitius 
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(/) Sulpitius began his march the next day, not knowing 
which way the king had taken. Philip had flattered him- 
ſelf with the hopes of intercepting him at ſome paſſes, 
the entrance of which he fortified with ditches, intrench- 
ments, and great works of . ſtones and trees; but the pa- 
tience of the Romans was ſuperior to all theſe difficulties; 
The conſul, after laying waſte the country, and ſeizing 
upon ſeveral fortreſſes, marched his army back to Apollo- 
nia, from whence he had ſet out in the beginning of the 
campaign, 

The Atolians, who only waited the event in order to 
take up arms, declared without the leaſt heſitation for the 
Romans, and the Athemanians followed their example. 
Both people made ſome incurſions into Macedonia, but 
with ill ſucceſs, Philip having defeated them on ſeveral 
occaſions, He alſo defeated the Dardanians, who had en- 
tered his country during his abſence; and with theſe ſmall 
advantages, conſoled himſelf for bis ill ſucceſs againſt the 
Romans, 

(S) In this campaign the Roman fleet, joining that of 
Attalus, came into the Piræus, to the great joy of the 
Athenians. The hatred they bore to Philip, which fear 
had forced them to diſſemble for a long time, now broke 
out immoderately, at the ſight of ſo powerful a ſuccour. 
In a free city & like that of Athens, where eloquence was 
all-powerful, the orators had gained ſo great an aſcendant 
over the minds of the people, that they made them form 
whatever reſolutions they pleaſed. Here the people, at 
their requeſt, ordained that all the ſtatues and images of 
Philip and his anceſtors ſhould be deſtroyed: that the feſti- 
vals, ſacrifices and prieſts eſtabliſhed in their honour ſhould 
be aboliſhed : that every place where any monument had 
been ſet up, or inſcription engraved relating to them, 


J) Liv. 1. 31. n. 399-43. () Liv. 1. 31. n. 44—47. 
* Nec unquam ibi deſunt tatibus, tum præcipuè Athe- 


linguæ promptz ad plebem nis, ubi oratio plurimum pol- 
concitandam : quod genus, let, favore multitudinis alitur. 


cum in omnibus liberis civi- Loo, 


ſhould 
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ſhould be declared impure and profane : Wh the prĩeſts, 
every time they offered up prayers to the gods, in favour 
of the Athenians, of their allies, their armies and fleets ; 
ſhould alſo utter anathemas and curſes of every kind againſt 
Philip, his children, his kingdom, his forces both by ſea 
and land; in a word, againſt the Macedonians in general, 
and all that belonged to, them, To this decree was added, 
that whatever might be afterwards propoſed, - which tended 
in any manner to diſhonour and brlng an odium on Philip, 
would be grateful to the people; and that whoſoever ſhould 
dare to ſay or do any thing in Gro of Philip, or againſt 


without any formality, The laſt clauſe was, that what- 
ever had been enacted againſt the Piſiſtratides, ſhould take 
place againſt Philip, In this manner the + Athenians made 
war againſt Philip by their decrees and ordinances, which 


at that time were their only ſtrength, Carrying all things 


to extremes, they now laviſhed encomiums, honours, and 
homage of every kind, on Attalus and the Romans, 


(+) In Rome, the year following, new conſuls being 
choſen, Vilius had Macedonia for his province. 

Philip, whilſt he made the ſeveral preparations for car- 
xying on the enſuing campaign, was exceedingly anxious 
with regard to the ſucceſs of the war he had undertaken, 
Beſides his having to deal with powerful and formidable 
„ he was afraid that the protection which the Ro- 
mans gave to ſtates, would draw off many of bis allies 
from him; and that the Macedonians, uneaſy at, and 


diſſatisfied with his government, would rebel againſt 
him. 


() A. M. 3085. Ant. J. C. 199. Liv. L 32. n. 49. 
1. 34. n. 3. 


+ Athenienſes quidem li- valent, bellum adverſus Phi- 
teris verbiſque, quibus ſolis lippum gerebant. Liv. 


the decrees in queſtion, might be killed upon the ſpot 


The fleet, at its ae Piræus, attacked and took ſeve- 
ral fortreſſes and ſmall iſlands; after which Attalus and 
the Romans ſeparated, and wang into winter-quarters. 


To 
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To obviate theſe dangers, he gave up ſome cities to the 
Aches: thinking to attach them the more ftrongly to 
his intereſt by this unexpected generofity ; and at the fame 
time he ſent ambaſſadors into Achaia, to make the allies 
take the oath which was to be renewed every year. But 
could he look upon this ceremony as a ſtrong tye; fuch a 
one as would be capable of keeping the cotifelerates in their 
duty; as he himſelf profeſſed an open violation of all oaths z 
and did not make the leaſt ſcruple to forfeit his promile, 
nor ſhey the leaſt veneration for the ſupreme Being, reli- 
gion, and all that mankind conſider as moſt ſacred ? | | 
(i) As to the Macedonians, he endeavoured to recover 
their love and affection, by ſacrificing Heraclides, one of 
his minifters and confidents, whom the people hated and 
deteſted on account of his rapine and grievous oppreſſions; 
all which had made the government odious to them. He 
was of very mean extraction, and born in Tarentum, where 
he had exerciſed the meaneſt and moſt contemptible offices, 
and been baniſhed from thence, for attempting to deliver 
up the city to the Romans, He had fled to Philip, who 
finding him a man of ſenſe, of à lively genius, a daring 
ſpirit, and at the ſame time ſo inſatiably ambitious, as not 
to ſcruple the commiſſion of the blackeſt crimes ; had at- 
tached him to himſelf in a particular manner, and truſted 
him with all his ſecrets; a fit inſtrument for a prince, 
who had neither probity or honour, Heraclides, ſays Poly- 
bius, was born with all thoſe qualities which conſtitute the 
finiſhed villain, From his moſt tender years he had proſti- 
tuted himſelf in the moſt infamous mariner, Haughty 
and terrible to all his inferiors, he behaved in the meaneſt 
and moſt groveling manner towards his ſuperiors, He was 
in ſuch great credit and authority with Philip, that, ac- 
cording to the ſame author, he almoſt ruined that power- 
ful kingdom, by the univerſal diſcontent which his in- 
juſtice and oppreſſion occaſioned. At laſt the king cauſed 
him to be ſeized and thrown into priſon, which occaſioned 
an univerſal joy amongſt the people, As we have ny a 


(i) Polyb, I. 13. p. 672, Uh 
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few LG of Polybius on this ſubjeR, 3 does not 
inform us what became of Heraclides, nor whether he came 
to the end bis crimes deſerved. 
Nothing conſiderable was tranſacted a this cam- 
paign, any more than the foregoing, becauſe the conſuls 
did not enter Macedonia, till very late; and the reſt of the 
time was ſpent in ſlight ſkirmiſhes, either to force certain 
paſſes, or carry off convoys. (I) T. Quintius * Flamini. 
nus, having been nominated conſul, and Macedonia falling 
to him by lot, he did not follow the example of his prede- 
ceſſors, but ſet out from Rome at the opening of the 
ſpring, with Lucius his brother, who, by leave of the ſe- 
nate, was to command his fleet. 
At the beginnig of the year in Auen, Antiochas in- 
vaded Attalus very vigorouſly both by fea and land. The 
ambaſſadors of the latter king came to Rome, and informed 
the ſenate of the great danger to which their ſovereign 
was expoſed. He intreated the Romans, in Attalus's 
name, either to undertake his deſence with the, forces of 
the republic, or to permit king Attalus to recal his troops, 
The ſenate made anſwer, that as nothing could be more 
juſt and reaſonable than Attalus's demand, he therefore 
was at full liberty to recal his forces: That the Romans 
never intended to incommode their allies in any manner; 
but that they would employ all their credit with Antiochus, 
to diſſuade him from moleſting, Attalus. Accordingly, the 
Romans ſent ambaſſadors to the former, who remonſtrated 
to him, that Attalus had lent them his land as well as 
naval forces, which they had.employed againſt Philip their 
common enemy; that they ſhould think it an obligation, 
if he would not invade that prince; that it was fitting that 
ſuch kings as were confederates and friends to the Romans 
ſhould be at peace, Theſe remonſtrances being made to 
Antiochus, he immediately 'drew off his * om, 0 the 


territories of King Attalus, : „ 


( A. M. 3806. Ant. J. . 198. Liv. 1 32. n. 9. 15. 
* Plutarch calls him Flamininus, but it is an error, theſe 


The 


being two different families, 
2 


Scopas into Ætolia with large ſums of money, to levy as 
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The inflant he had, at the requeſt of the Romans, laid 
288 his defigns againſt that prince, he marched in 
into Cœloſyria, to recover thofe cities of which Ariſtome- 
bes had diſpoſſeſſed him. The Romans had entruſted this 
general with the adminiſtration of Egypt. (7) The firſt 
thing he had endeavoured was, to defend himſelf againſt 
the invafton of the two confederate kings; and for this 
purpoſe he raiſed the beſt troops he could, (=) He fent 


= | we tpi 
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many troops as poſſible; the Ætolians being at that time 
looked upon as the beſt. Toldiers . «  (z) This Scopas bad for- 
merly enjoyed the higheſt poſt in his own country, and was 
thought to be one of the braveſt and mot experienced ge- 
nerals of his time, When the time for continuing in his 
employment expired, he had flattered himſelf with the 
hopes of being continued in it, but was diſappointed. This 
gave him diſguſt, fo that he jeft AKtolia, and engaged in 
the fervice of the king of Egypt. Scopas had fuch good 
ſucceſs in his levies, that he brought fix thouſand foldiers 
from Ætolia; a good reinforcement for the Egyptian army. 
(e) The miniſters of Alexandria, feeing Antiochus em- 
ployed in Afia minor, in the war which had broke out 
between him and Attalus king of Pergamus, ſent Scopas 
into Paleſtine and Cœlofyria, to recover, if poſſible, thoſe 
provinces, - He carried on that war fo ſucceſsfully, that he 
recovered feveral cities, retook Judza, threw a garrifon 
into the citadel of Jeruſalem; and, upon the approach of 
winter, returned to Alexandria, whither he brought (be- 
fides the glory of his victories) exceeding rich fpoils taken 
in the conquered countries, We find by the fequel, that 
the great ſucceſs of this campaign was owing principally E 
to Antiochus's being abſent, and to the * refiſtance Ss 
which had therefore been made, I 
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- (1) A. M. 2884. Ant. J. C. 200. (n) Liv. l 37. 
n. 43. (n) Excerp, Polyb. p. "Ys (o A. M. 
3805, Ant. J. C. 199. Hierom. in 11. Dan. Joſeph. 
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{p) He no > Re arrived there in perſan, but the face 
of things changed immediately, and victory declared in his 
favour. Scopas, who was returned with an army, was 
defeated at Paneas, near the ſource of the river Jordan, in 
a battle wherein a great ſlaughter was made of his troops. 
He was forced to fly to Sidon, where he ſhut himſelf up 
with the ten thouſand men he had left. Antiochus be- 
ſieged him in it, and reduced him to ſuch extremities, that 
being in abſolute want of proviſions, he was forced to ſur- 
render the city, and content himſelf with having his life 
ſpared. However, the government of Alexandria had em- 
ployed its utmoſt efforts to relieve him in Sidon; and three 
of the beſt generals, at the head of the choiceſt troops of 
the ſtate, had been ſent to raiſe the ſiege. But Antiochus 
diſpoſed things ſo happily, that all their efforts were de- 
feated, and Scopas was obliged to accept of the ignomini- 
ous conditions above mentioned; after which he returned 
to Alexandria, naked and diſarmed, 

(7) Antiochus went from thence to Gaza, where he 
met with ſo ſtrong a reſiſtance as exaſperated him: and ac- 


cordingly, having taken it, he abandoned the plunder of 


it to his ſoldiers, This being. done, he ſecured the paſſes 
through which the troops were to come that might be ſent 
from Egypt; and returning back, ſubjected all Paleſtine 
and Oulefyris, | 

() The inftant that the Jews, who at that time had 
reaſon to be diſpleaſed with the Egyptians, knew that An- 
tiochus advanced towards their country, they crowded very 
zealouſly to meet him, and deliver up the keys of all their 
cities; being come to Jeruſalem, the prieſts and elders 
came out in pomp to meet him; paid him all kinds of 
honour, and aſſiſted him in driving out of the caſtle, the 
"ſoldiers which Scopas had left in it. In return for theſe 
ſervices, Antiochus granted them a Ln many privileges ; 


(e) A. M. 3806. Ant, J. C. 198. Liv, I. 32. n. 8. 
"Excerpt. ex Polyb. p. 77, &c. Joſeph. Antiq. I. 12. c. 3. 
(7) Excerpt, ex Polyb. p. 87, & exc. Leg. 72, Liv. I. 33. 
n. 19. (1 Joſeph, Antiq. I. 18, e. 3. 
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and enacted, by a particular decree, chat no ſtranger ſhonld 
be allowed accelh to the inner part of the temple; a prohi- 
bition which ſeemed viſibly to have been made, on account 
of Philopator's nyt, who would have forced his way 
thither. | 

(s) Antiochns, in his eaſtern expedition, had received 
fo many ſervices from the Jews of Babylonia and Meſopo- 
tamia; and depended ſo much on their fidelity, that when 
4 ſedition broke out in Phrygia and Lydia, he ſent two 
thouſand Jewiſh families to quell it, and keep the country 
in peace, and was exceedingly liberal to them, It was 
from theſe Jews tranſplanted at this time, that deſcended 
many of thoſe * who were diſperſed or ſcattered abroad, 
whom we ſhall afterwards find ſo numerous, — in 
the goſpel times. 

Antiochus having thus ſubjected all Celofyris and Pa- 
leſtine, reſolved, if poſſible, to make the like conqueſts 
in Aſia minor. The great object he had in view was, to 
raiſe the empire of Syria to its priſtine glory, by re- unit- 
ing to it all tha: his predeceſſors had ever poſſeſſed, and 
particularly Seleueus Nicator its founder, (e) As it would 
be neceſſary, for ſucceeding in his deſign, to prevent the 
Egyptians from moleſting him in his new conqueſts, at a 
time that he ſhould be at a diſtance from his kingdom; he 
fent Eucles the Rhodian to Alexandria, to offer his daughter 
Cleopatra in marriage - to king Ptolemy ; but on this con- 
dition, that they ſhould not celebrate their nuptials till 
they ſhould be a little older; and that then, on the very 
day of their marriage, he would give up thofe provinces ta 
Egypt, as his daughter's dowry, This propofal being ac- 
cepted, the treaty was concluded and ratifted; and the 
Egyptians. relying.. on his promiſes, ſuffered him to N 
on his conqueſts without moleſtation. 


(9) oO?) Joſeph. Antiq. I. 12. c. 3. (e) Hierom. in c. 11. 


* They are thus called by To. the Krangers ſeattered 
St. James and St. Peter. To about Pontus, Galatia, Cap- 
the twelve tribes which are padocia, Aſia, and Bithynia. 
— abroad. Jam. f . . . 
| "<< 3 OR: 
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ta) I now ls the affairs of Macedonia. I obſervel 
that Quintius Flamininus (by either of Which names 1 Mall 
call him hereafter) had ſet out from Rome as ſoon as be 
had been appointed conſul ; and had carried with him Lu- 
cius his brother to communs the fleet. Being arrived im 
Epirus, he found Villius encamped in preſence of Philip's 
army, who, for a long time, had kept the paſſes and de- 
files along the banks of the Apſus, a river of the country 
of the Taulantians, between Epirus and Illyria, Having 
taken upon himſelf the command of the forces, the firſt 
thing he did was to conſider and examine the fituation of 
the country. As this paſs ſeemed impracticable to an 
army, becauſe there was but one narrow, ſteep path in it 
cut in the rock, and that the enemy were poſſeſſed of the 
avenues ; he therefore was adviſed to take a large compaſs, 
as this would bring him to a wide ſmooth road. But, be- 
fides that he muſt have employed too much time in this 
winding march; he was afraid to remove too far from the 
fea, from 8 he had all his proviſions. For this rea- 
ſon, he reſolved to go over the mountains, and to force 
the paſſes, whatever might be the conſe quence. 


Philip having in vain made propoſals of peace; in an in- 


-terview between him and the conſul, was ebliged to have 
recourſe again to arms. Accordingly, ſeveral flight ſkir- 
miſhes were fought in a pretty large plain ; .the Macedo- 


nians coming down in platoons from their mountains to at- 


tack the enemy, and afterwards retreating by ſteep, craggy 
ways. The Romans, hurried on by the fury of the battle, 
purſuing them to thoſe places, were greatly annoyed ; the 
Macedonians having planted on all theſe rocks catapultæ 
and baliſtz, overwhelmed them with ſtones and arrows. 
Great hers were wounded on both fides, and night 
ſeparated the combatants. 

Matters being in this ſtate, ſome PR BOL who fed their 
ſheep on theſe mountains, came and told Flamininus, that 
they knew a by-way which was not guarded ; and pro- 
miſed to guide him to the top of the mountains, in three 


A. M. 3806, Ant, J. C. 193. 
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days at fartheſt, They brought with them as their gua- 
rantee Charops, ſon of Machatas, the perſon of the greateſt 
diſtinction among the Epirots, who ſecretly favoured the 
Romans. Flamininus, having fuch a voucher, fends a 
general with four thouſand foot and three hundred horſe, 
Theſe ſhepherds, whom the Romans had chained together 
for fear of a ſurprize, led the detachment, During theſe 
three days, the conſul contented himſelf with only a few 
fight ſkirmiſhes to amuſe the enemy, But on the fourth, 
; at day- break, he cauſed his whole army to ſtand to their 
arms ; perceiving on the mountains a great ſmoke, which 
was the ſignal agreed upon between them, he marches di- 
rectly againſt the enemy, perpetually expoſed to the darts 
of the Macedonians, and till fighting hand to hand againſt 
thoſe who guarded the paſſes, The Romans redouble 
their efforts, and repulſe the enemy with great vigour into 
the moſt craggy ways ; making great ſhouts, in order that 
they might be heard by their comrades on the mountain, 
The latter anfwered from the ſummit of it with a moſt 
dreadful noiſe ; and at the ſame time fall upon the Mace- 
donians, who ſeeing themſelves attacked both in front and 
rear, are ftruck with a pannic, and fly with the utmoſt 
ſpeed, However, not above two. thouſand of them were 
killed, the paths being ſo craggy and ſteep, that it was 
impoſſible-to purſue them far, The victors plundered their 
camp, and ſeized their tents and ſlaves. 

Philip had marched at firſt toward Theſſaly ; but being | ; 
afraid that the enemy would follow and. attack him again 1 
there, he turned off towards Macedonia, and halted at f 
Tempe, that he might be the better able to ſuccour ſuch E 
cities as ſhould be beſieged. | 

The conſul marched by Epirus, but did not lay waſte 
the country, although he knew that all perſons of the 

greateſt diſtinction in it, Charops excepted, had oppoſed 
the Romans. However, as they ſubmitted with great 1 

chearfulneſs, he had a greater regard to their preſent diſ- A 

poſition than to their paſt fault; a conduct that won him 

entirely the hearts of the Epirots. From thence he 

marched into Theflaly, The Etolians and Athamanians 
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had already taken ſeveral cities in that country; and hn 

took the moſt conſiderable of them, Atrax, a city he 
beſieged, detained him a long time, and made ſo ſtout a 
defence, that he at laſt was forced to leave it. 

) In the mean time the Roman fleet, reinforced by 
thoſe of Attalus and the Rhodians, was alſo active. They 
took two of the chief cities of Eubœa, Eretria and Cariſte, 
gariſoned by Macedonians ; after which, the three fleets 

advanced towards Cenchrew, a port of Corinth. | 
The conſul marching into Phocis, moſt of the cities 
ſurrendered voluntarily, Elatia was the only city that ſhut 
her gates againſt him, ſo that he was obliged to beſiege 
it in form, Whilft he was carrying on this ſiege, he medi- 
tated an important deſign, and this was, to induce the A- 
chæans to abandon Philip and Join the Romans. The 
three united fleets were upon the point of laying fiege to 
Corinth; however, before he began it, he thought proper 
to offer "the Achæans, to make Corinth enter again into 
their league, and to deliver it up to them, provided they 
would declare for the Romans. Ambaſſadors, ſent in the 
conſul's name by Lucius his brother, and in the name of 
Attalus, the Rhodians and the Athenians carried this meſ- 
ſage. The Achæans gave them audience in Sicyon. | 
The Achzans were very much at a loſs in regard to the 
reſolution it was neceſſary to take, The power of the La- 
cedæmonians, their perpetual enemies, kept them in awe z 
and on the other fide, they were in till greater dread of 
the Romans. They had received from time immemorial, 
and very lately, great favours from the Macedonians ; but 
Philip was univerſally ſuſpected upon account of his per- 
fidy and cruelty; and they were afraid of being enſlaved 
by him, when the war ſhould be terminated, Such was 
the diſpoſition of the Achæans. The Roman ambaſſador 
ſpoke firſt, and afterwards thoſe of Attalus, the Rhodians, 
and Philip : the Athenians were appointed to ſpeak laſt, 
in order that they might refute what Philip's ambaſſador 
ſhould advance, They ſpoke with the greateſt virulency 
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againſt the king, becauſe no people had been ſo ervelly 
treated by him: and they gave a long detail of his in- 
juſtice and cruelty in regard to them. Theſe ſpeeches took 


up the whole day, ſo that the aſſembly was put * tall the 


Morrow. 
All the members being met, the herald, as was the 4 


tom, gave notice, in the name of the magiſtrates, that all 


thoſe who intended to ſpeak, might begin. But no one 
roſe up; and all, gazing upon one another, continued in 
a deep flence. Upon this Ariſtenes, chief magiſtrate of 
the Achæans; in order that the aſſembly might not breale- 
up without doing buſineſs, ſpoke as follows : “ What 
cc them is become of that warmth and vigour, with 
ce which you uſed to diſpute, at your tables and in your 
cc converſations, about Philip and the Romans; which ge- 
ce nexally roſe to ſo great a height, that you were ready to 
cc cut one another's throats? And now, in an aſſembly 
cc ſummoned for no other purpoſe ; after hearing the 
«© ſpeeches and arguments. on both des, you are mute! 


c Surely, if the love of your country cannot looſe your 


4 tongues, ought not the reſolution which each of you 
« has, formed in private, either for or againſt Philip 
« and the Romans, to oblige you to ſpeak ; eſpecially as 
<< there is none of you but knows, that it will be too late, 
cc after the reſolution ſhall be once taken?“ 


Theſe reproaches, though ſo judicieus and reaſonable, 


and made by the principal magiſtrate, could not prevail 


with any of the members to give his opinion; 3 nor even 
occaſioned the leaſt murmur, the leaſt noiſe in this af- 
ſembly, though ſo very numerous, and compoſed of the 
repreſentatives of ſo many ſtates. Every body continued 
dumb and motionleſs. 

Ariſtenes then ſpoke again to this effect: Chiefs of 
ce the Achæans, I perceive plainly that you want courage 
00 more than counſel z ſince not one among you, dares to 
« ſpeak his * with regard to the common inte- 
« reſt. Was I a private man, 1 poſſibly might act as you 
© do; but being the chief magiſtrate of the Achæans, it 
* is iy opinion, either that the. argbailadors ſhould not 


66 have 
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et have been allowed to. aſſemble us, or that they ſhoull 
© not be diſmiſſed without ſome anſwer, Now how will 
« jt be poſſible for me to make any, unleſs you autho- 
cc rize me by a decree ? But, fince not one among you 
& will, or dares ſpeak his thoughts; let us ſuppoſe for 4 
< moment, that the ſpeeches of the ambaſſadors which : 
& we heard yeſterday, are ſo many counſels they give, not - 
« for their own intereſt, but purely for ours; and let us | 
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7 et weigh them maturely. The Romans, the Rhodians i 
5 ec and Attalus, deſire our friendſhip and alliance; and ; 
"70 ce they requeſt us to aſſiſt them in their war again : 

| « philip. On the other fide; the latter puts us in mind 

« of the treaty which we concluded with him, and ſealed CY 


c and ratified by an oath : One moment he requires us 
cc to join with him, and the next he inſiſts upon our ob- 
« ſerving a ſtrict neutrality, Is no one among you ſur- 
ce prized to hear thoſe who are not yet our allies de- 
| © mand more than he who has long been a confederate ? 
* Doubtleſs, it is not either modeſty in Philip, nor teme- 
cc rity in the Romans, which prompts them to act and 
é ſpeak as they do. This difference in their ſentiments 
<< ariſes from the diſparity of their ſtrength and ſituation. 
« My meaning is; we ſee nothing here belonging to Phi- 
lip but his ambaſſador; whereas the Roman fleet lies 
« now at anchor near Cenchreæ, laden with the ſpoils of 
6 Eubœa; and the conſul and his legions, who are but 
« at a little diſtance from the fleet, lay waſte Phocris and 
* Locris with impunity, You are ſurprized that Cleo- 
«© medon, Philip's ambaſſador, ſhould have adviſed you, 
cc in ſo fearful and reſerved a manner, to take up Arms 
« in favour of the king againſt the Romans, If, in con- 
« ſequence of the treaty in queſtion, and of the oath 
« on which he lays ſuch firefs, we ſhould require Philip 
« to defend us againſt Nabis, the Lacedzmonians, and 
ce the Romans; he would not have any anſwer to make, 
c much leſs would he be able to give us any real ſuccour ? 
© This we experienced laſt year, when, notwithſtanding, 
« the expreſs words of our alliance, and the mighty pro- 
< miſes he made us, he ſuffered den Fi the Lacedæ- 
« monians 


Arg xAN D A' Succeſſors? gog' 
« manians to ravage our lands without oppoſition. In my 
«© apinion, Cleamedon ſeemed evidently, to contradi& him- 
« ſelf, in every part of his ſpeech. He ſpoke with con- 
« tempt of the war againſt the Romans, pretending it 
« would have the ſame ſucceſs, as that which they had 
« already made with Philip, Why then does he implore 
ct our ſuccour at a diſtance, and by an ambaſſador 3 in- 
4 ftead of coming. and defending us in perſon (we Ho are 
cc his ancient allies) againſt Nabis and the Romans? Why 
« did he ſuffer Etreria and Caryſte to be taken? Why 
ec has he abandoned ſo many cities of Theſlaly, and 
« every part of Phoeis and Locris? Why does he ſuffer 
“ Elatia to be beheged, at this inſtant ? Was it 2 ſype- 
< rior ſtrength, was it fear, or his own will, that made 
ce him abandon the defiles of Epirus, and give up to the 
© enemy thoſe inſuperable barriere, to go and conceal him- 
ce ſelf in the moſt remote part of his kingdom? If he. has 


cc voluntarily abandoned ſo. many allies to the metey of 


ce the enemy, ought he to keep them from providing 
« for their un ſafety ? But, if he was actuated by fear, 
© he ought to forgive the ſame weakneſs in us. If he has 
çe been forced to it, do you, O Cleomedon, believe, that 
« it is poflible for us, Achzans, te make head againſt the 
© Roman, arms, to which, the Macedonians have been 
e obliged to, ſubmit ? No eompagiſon can be made be- 
cc tween the paſt and the preſent war. The Romans, at 
© that time, employed in affairs of greater importance, 
<< gave their allies little or no aid. Now they have put 
cc an end to the Punic war, which they fuſtained fixteen 
« years in the center of Italy, they do not fend ſucecurs 
<« to the Ætolians; but they themſelves, at the head of 
« their armies, invade Philip both by ſea and land. Quin- 
< tiug, the third conſul whom they have ſent againſt 
e him, having found him in a poſt which ſeemed. inac= 
dc ceflible ;- did nevertheleſs force him from it, plundered 
<« his, camp, purſued him to Theſſaly; and took, almoſt 
ce in his fight, the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes belonging to his al- 
© lies. I will take it for granted, that whatever the A.- 
* thepian ambaſſador has advanced * the 25 
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Pl © elty, the varie, and the exceſſes of Philip, in not ! 

1 40 true; that the crimes which he committed in A 

1 1 do not any way affect us, any more than thoſe he per- þ 

i ce petrated in many other places, againft the gods celeſtial, £ 

1 0 terreſtrial, and infernal; that we even ought to bury E: 

4 «in everlaſting oblivion, the injuries we have ſuffered F 

Bj ©. from him. In a word, if we ſuppoſe that we are not p 

is] 4. treating with Philip, but with Antigonus, a mild and þ 

13 66 juſt prince, and from whom we all have received the 1 

/ cc greateſt ſervices; would he make a demand like that of 2 

b «to day, ſo evidently oppoſite to our ſafety and preſer- ? 
i c vation? In caſe Nabis and his Lacedæmonians ſhould 

3 , come and invade us by land, and the Roman fleet by 1 

436 «6. ſea, will it be poſſible ' for the king to ſupport us a- 1 

bl «& painſt fuch formidable enemies, or ſhall we be able to 1 

« defend ourſelves ? Paſt tranſactions point out to what 5 

eic we muſt expect hereafter, The medium which is pro- h 

cc poſed, of our ſtanding neuter, will infallibly render us - 5 

cc a prey to the conqueror, who will not fail to attack us N 

Fc as cunning politicians, who waited for the event, before : , 

cc we. would declare ourſelves, Believe what I fay, when f 

“J affure you there is no medium. We either muſt p 

& have the Romans for our friends or for our enemies; 1 

tand they are come to us with a ftrong fleet, to offer Tk 

c us their friendſhip, and their aid. To refuſe ſo ad- - 

ec yantageous an offer; and flight ſo favourable an occa- . 

* fron, which will never return, would be the higheſt 1 

&« folly, and ſhew that we run r on our oun £ 

« deſtruction.“ . 

This ſpeech was followed by: a great noiſe "Ty mur- * 


muring throughout the whole aſſembly, ſome applauding 
it with joy, and others oppoſing it with violence, The 1 
magiſtrates called Demiurgi were no leſs divided among 


themſelves, Of theſe, who were ten in number, five de- : 
elared that each of them would deliberate upon the affair fl 
in his aſſembly, and before his people; and the other five el 
. proteſted againſt it, upon pretence that the laws forbad tl 
both the magiſtrate to propoſe, and the aſſembly to paſs t 


any decree contrary to the alliance concluded with Philip. 
ee 
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7 This. 1 was entirely ſpent, in quarrels and tumultuous 


cries. There remained but one day more, on which the 
laws appointed the aſſembly to end. The debates grew ſo 


hot, with regard to what was to be coneluded in it, that 


fathers could ſcarce forbear ſtriking their ſons, Memnon 
of Pellene was one. of the five magiſtrates who refuſed 
to make the report. His father, whoſe name was Rhi- 
ſaſes, intreated and conjured him a long time, to let the 
Achæans provide for their own ſafety; and not expoſe 


them, by his obſtinacy, to inevitable ruin. Finding his 


prayers could not avail, he ſwore that he would kill him 
with his own hands, if he did not come into his opi- 
nion, conſidering him, not as his ſon, but the enemy of 
his country. Theſe terrible menaces, and paternal au- 
thority, made ſuch an imprebion on Memnon, that he at 


laſt acquieſced. 


The next day, the majority in the aſſembly defiring to 
have the affair debated, and the people diſcoyering plain- 
ly enough what it was they wanted, the Dymeans, Me- 
galopolitans, and ſome. of the Argives withdrew from the 
aſſembly before the decree; paſſed {and no one took of- 
fence at this, becauſe they had particular obligations to 
Philip, who alfo had lately done them very conſiderable 
ſervices, Gratitude is a virtue common to all ages and 


nations, and ingratitude is abhorred every where. All the 


other ſtates, when the. votes were to be taken, confirmed 
immediately, by a decree, the alliance with Attalus and 
the Rhodians ; and ſuſpended the entire concluſion of that 
with the Romans, till ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to Rome, 
to obtain the ratification from the people, without which 
nothing could be concluded, 


In the mean time, three ambaſſadors were ſent to 


Quintus; and the whole army of the Achæans marched 
to Corinth, which Lucius, the. conſul's brother, had al- 


ready deſieged, having before taken Cenchreæ. They at 


firſt carried on the attack but very faintly, from the hopes 
that a quarrel would ſoon ariſe between the gariſon and 
the inhabitants. However, finding the city was quiet, 
the machines of war were made. to approach on all fides 5 


and 
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and various is affaults were made, Which the befieged 1 
ed with great vigour, and always repulſed the Romans. 
There was in Corinth à great number of Italian deſerters, 
who, in caſe the city was taken, expected no quarter 
from the Romans, and therefore fought in deſpair. Phi- 
locles, one of Philip 8 captains, having thrown a freſh 
reinforcement into the city, and the Romans deſpairing to 
force it; at laſt Lucius Xcquieſced with the advice of At- 
talus, acl accordingly the ſiege was raifed, The Achæans 
deing fent away, Attalus and the Romans returned on 
board their fleets, The former failed to the Pirzus, r. 
the latter to Cortyra. 

Wwhilſt the fleets beſieged Corinth, T. Quintius the con- 
Fel was employed in the fiege of Elatea, where he was 
more fucteſsful ; For, after the beſieged had made a ftout 
and vigorous reſiſtance, he took the city, and afterwards 
the citadel. 

At che ſame time, ſuch or the inhabitants of Argos 
As had declared for Philip, found means to deliver up. their 
eity to Philoclex, one of his generals, Thus, notwith- 
Nanting the alliance which the Achæans had juſt before 
concluded with the Romans, Philip ſtill poſfeſſed two of _ 
their Rirongeſt cities, Corinth and Argos, 
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